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JERICHO: CITY AND NECROPOLIS 


IV. Tombs of M.B.A. ii (continued). 
V. Tombs of M.B.A. ti and L.B.A. i. 
VI. The Palace Area (Introductory). 


By JOHN GARSTANG, M.A., D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., F.S.A. 


WITH PLATES I-XXXIV 


ABBREVIATIONS USED 
Annals: Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool). 
Ardbah : Garstang, Hl Ardbah (Egyptian Research Account, 1901). 
Beisan; FitzGerald, Bethshan Pottery, The Four Canaanite Temples of Bethshan, 
Vol. IT, Pt. 1. (Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1930). 
Beisan Photographs. (A series of unpublished photographs made available by 
courtesy of Mr. Alan Rowe and Mr. G. M. FitzGerald.) 


Gezer: Macalister, The Hxcavation of Gezer (P.E.F., 1912). 
Mirsim : Albright, The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim (Annual of the Am. Schools 
of Or. Res., XII (1930-31)). 


PRELIMINARY 


In this, the third instalment of this Report, we bring to a close for the 
time being our description of the tomb-deposits (1932) and give a pre- 
liminary account of the very fruitful investigations in the Palace Area 
just completed (1933). It had been our intention to devote one further 
instalment to the minor tomb-deposits, but since the Annals are this 
year being issued in a single volume instead of in two half-yearly parts, 
it has been decided to give the priority to the report upon the City. 
This modification in the scheme of publication does not involve the 
omission of any essential portion of the materials, but will bring into 
our next issue the final account of the excavations in the City, with the 
resulting historical conclusions. The further materials from the tombs 
held in suspense are mostly matters of archaeological detail, and with 
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the exceptions noted below do not contribute radical factors to the 
general problem of the history and culture of the site. In this bongemon 
we make special mention of the discovery this year of an Egyptian scarab 
of HETEP.'1B.RA of the XIIIth Dynasty (c. 1800 B.c.) in Tomb 30, and 
of a scarab of KA.MEs (c. 1600 B.c.), together with a single-layer deposit, 
in Tomb 31. Having already last season determined the upper limits to 
our Bronze Age series (from the scarabs of Hatshepsut and Thutmose III 
published in this issue), we are now in the happy position of being able 
to frame the culture-sequence of Middle Bronze Age ii between chrono- 
logical landmarks, and within these limits to recognise before and after 
the period of Kames (which closes the Hyksos period properly so called) 
two distinctive phases which we shall call tentatively M.B.iia and 
M.B. ii b. 


IV. MIDDLE BRONZE AGE ii (continued). Tomss 19 anp 31 


Toms 19 


Tomb plan, Pl. II. Analysis of layers, Fig 1. Pottery types, Pl. III. 
Scarabs, Pl. XXVI. Bronze toggle pins, Fig. 2. Photographs of 
pottery types, Pl. XXXIV, nos. 17 and 19. 


The position of this tomb is indicated in the Plan of the Necropolis 
on Pl. I by a hatched circle, which in this plan distinguishes the excavated 
open graves from the grottos, shown by an open circle and dotted under- 
ground chamber, and the (then) unexcavated tombs, shown in solid 
black. It was found on the confines of the dozen of shallow graves 
which formed a group in the northern portion of the area, about midway 
between Grotto 4 and Grave 5, which will be presently described. It 
was about 150 cm. in depth; two large stones placed vertically by the 
western side of its shaft simulated the entrance to a grotto, but this 
suggestion proved to be illusory : the stones had probably once covered 
the mouth of the shaft, the upper part of which was found to have been 
disturbed. The fragmentary contents of the first metre or so were classed 
together under letter a; they included, as the most characteristic speci- 
men, portions of a jug with handle on the shoulder, such as was found 
in Tomb 12, no. a, 14, and figured in Annals, XIX, Pl. XL, no. 1. The - 
remaining 30 cm. of depth were cleared in two arbitrary layers, lettered 
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b and c, and the diagrams on Pl. IT show the find spots of the objects 
recovered am situ, 10 in layer 6 and 33 in layer c. 

The contents, though relatively few, form characteristic deposits of 
the Middle Bronze Age ii as already illustrated in a general way by our 
examination of Tombs 9, 12 and 22 (Annals, XIX, nos. 3-4). We publish 
therefore in this case only a selected series of vase-types (PI. III). These 
include a number of now familiar specimens, bowls and dishes of carinated 
or semi-carinated outline, goblets, juglets with ‘button’ bottom (which 
were more numerous than the others), small jugs with pointed bottom 
and round mouth ; tapering jugs with lip pinched to form a spout, dishes 
with elementary ring base, a larger jug with a round mouth and a ring 
base, and lamps with both rounding and flat bottoms. Technical details 
are given in the letterpress descriptive of the plate. Though these types 
in general are familiar, certain details are noteworthy. The carination 
of certain bowls, e.g. 2 and 3, is tending to disappear in favour of a round- 
ing contour. The goblet no. 5 is furnished with collar both at the bottom 
of the neck and at the top of the pedestal. The ‘ button’ bottoms of 
nos. 7 and 8 are relatively broad and hollow, simulating rudimentary 
ring bases. The jugs 10 and 11 are of early form, recalling the specimens 
of M.B. i from Grave A and from the City already published (Annals, 
XIX, Pls. I and II). The lamps are for the most part of the simplest 
shapes, like a saucer with a slight pinch of the rim to form an elementary 
spout-like holder for the wick; but no. 17 shows a more developed 
pinch, not so pronounced as to affect the body of the bowl, but tending 
towards the more developed but still intermediate form of the 16th cen- 
tury (cf. Beisan, Pl. XLIII, 6, 7). Clearly no general inference can 
be based upon a single specimen, which may be accidental (cf. Marsim, 
Pl. VIII, no. 2), but the relatively high section seen in both 16 and 17 
bears out the suggestion. The jug no. 18 is not common, and though 
simulating an archaic form (Annals, XIX, Pl. XXVII, 8), it will be seen 
by comparison with other tombs to have a somewhat restricted range 
in M.B.A. i. 


Owing to the partial disturbance of the shaft and burials in this grave, - 


the actual find-spots of the objects may have no special value. But an 
analysis of the contents of layers 6 and ¢, illustrated diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1, does show a certain cohesion between the elements of each layer, 
and suggests their separability into two distinctive groups. In this 
diagram all the pottery vases from these layers are divided into nine 
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broad classes, and their frequency is indicated by black spots. By 
reference to Pl. III, it will be seen that the pointed jugs of which nos. 10 
and 11 represent the types were three in number, and were found only 
in layer c. Similarly the juglets with ‘ button’ bottoms and like nos. 7 
and 8, taken together without distinction of detail, were eleven in number, 
and confined also to layer c. Juglets with flattened bottom, like no. 9, 
numbered only two, and these were found only in the upper layer 0. 
Tapering jugs, of the type no. 12, with pinched lip for spout, were also 
only two in number, but belonged to the lower layer. Standing jugs of 
the type no. 18, to the number of two, were found only in the upper 
layer. Dishes, whether plain in contour as no. 15, or sharply carinated 
as no. 4, and also bowls of rounder contour, like nos. 1, 2 and 3, belonged 
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Fig. 1—ANALYSIS OF LAYERS 6 AND c IN TOMB 19. 


exclusively to the lower level, their frequency figures being 3, 1 and 3 
respectively. Of the goblets, two were found in the lower and one in 
the upper layer; but this class contains both the varieties shown in 
nos. 5 and 6; no. 5 represents the typical goblet, while no. 6 is more 
like a bowl with elementary pedestal. The third (c. 23) is shorter than 
no. 6, and stands on a ring base. Fragments of special types are classed 
together, and though found mostly in the lower layer are not instructive. 
Of the six lamps, only one was found in the bottom layer ; they were for 
the most part of the characteristic round saucer-like type, slightly pinched 
at one point at the top of the rim. As already noted, one only, from the 
upper layer, was pinched so that the rim turned slightly inwards; and 
this specimen had also a square base. The shape of the lamp bottoms 
at the age of this tomb is no criterion of date, as previously shown 
(cf. Annals, XIX, Pl. XXXIX, nos. 10, 11, etc.) and further seen in the 
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round and flat bottoms to the lamps from layer b, nos. 16 and 17. The 
form in plan, however, seems to have developed more or less regularly 
throughout the Bronze Age, and later examples from Tombs 4 and 5 
will be examined later in this Report. Lastly, in our diagram, small 
bronze objects were found in both layers ; examples of the ‘ toggle pins’ 
from layer c are shown in Fig, 2, and fragments from layer b were similar 
in motif. These pins were presumably used for attaching the loose flap 
of a garment (such as the shoulder-piece of a toga-like mantle), and are 
provided with a hole for fixing them in place. See in this connexion 
the brooch pins from Tomb 9 in Fig. 10 of Annals, XIX, p. 47. 


Fig. 2.—BRONZE TOGGLE PINS: TOMB 19. Scale 2:5. 


Discounting any final inference from this analysis, owing to the 
small number of specimens and the evident partial disturbance of the 
tomb, a certain harmony of result is attested by the presence in the 
bottom layer of the earliest types (as found in Tombs 9 and 22; Annals, 
XIX, Pls. XXX, ff.), by their discontinuity, and the appearance in the 
upper layer of the distinctly later types of juglet (no. 9) and jug (no. 18), 
of the goblet with two collars, and the slightly later types of lamp. 
Anticipating our more general conclusions, we can hardly doubt that_ 
these two layers represent, however meagrely, the two phases of the Middle 
Bronze Age Culture M.B. iia and M.B. ii b into which we feel able now 
to subdivide the whole period of M.B. ii, and to pertain in broad figures 
to the 17th and 16th centuries B.c. respectively. The contents of the 
next tomb, no. 31, will contribute further material on this subject. The 
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scarabs from Tomb 19 shown on Pl. XXVI at the top are described by 
Professor P. E. Newberry as follows :— 
(H.=head ; C.=clypeus ; P.=prothorax.) 


1. Cat. no. 69. Steatite glazed. Bak H., ©., P. notched. Base: hiero- 

lyphs within rope border. . Hyksos. 

2. Cane 70. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. notched; legs; ring 
round threading-hole. Base: Kheper Ra, etc. 

3. Cat. no. 71. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C. only. Base: cross and 
scroll design. Hyksos to Karly XVIIIth Dyn. 

4. Cat. no. 72. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. notched. Base: ankh, 
nefer, etc. Hyksos. 

5. Cat. no. 73. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; finely modelled. Legs ; 
with ring round threading hole. Base: two spiral designs within rope 
border. 

6. Cat. no. 74. Faience. Back: P. only marked by line. Base: probably 
Hathor-headed sistrum in relief. Probably Hyksos. 

7. Cat. no. 75. Steatite glazed. Back: H.,C.; Eyes; P. notched. Base: 
concentric circles. Hyksos period. 

8. Cat. no. 76. Steatite glazed. Broken. Back: H.,C., P. notched. Base : 
figure with palm. Hyksos. 

9. Cat. no. 77. Black steatite. Back: H., C. only. Base: hieroglyphs. 
Probably Hyksos. 

10. Cat. no. 78. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. notched. Base: two 
birds. Hyksos. 

11. Cat. no. 80. Faience. Back: H.,C. only. Base: design in relief similar 
to no. 6. Probably Hyksos. 

12. Cat. no. 81. Steatite glazed. Back: H.,C.; Eyes; P. notched. Base: 
symmetrical spiral pattern. Hyksos (intermediate period). 


Toms 31 
Scarabs, Fig. 3. Pottery types, Fig. 4. Faience vases, Fig. 5. 


This tomb, located in 1932 between Tombs 4 and 32, proved on exam- 
ination this year to be of the grotto class; its shaft was about 2 metres 
deep and roughly circular, of 14 metres width. It had all the appearance 
of being undisturbed, and the state of the interior confirmed this impres- 
sion. “The entrance to the tomb was built up with stones and mud, 
and well protected by standing stones. When these were finally removed 
and the tomb entered it proved to be quite large, and many objects were 
actually showing through the layer of stone chippings which had evi- 
dently fallen from the roof. The actual grotto was circular except for 
a rough corner facing north. The width was 345 cm. and the breadth 
from the entrance to the back 355 cm. The entrance was low, and 
access to the tomb somewhat difficult.’ Unlike all other grottos of this 
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necropolis the doorway was free from debris, and the objects, 128 in 
number, all lay upon the floor of the chamber as a single-layer deposit. 

This tomb group has a special importance, in that it is well dated 
to the end of the 17th century B.c. and thus provides a solid basis for 
a closer study of this period. As it was excavated after the plates for 
this Report had been prepared, we have added a sheet of selected pottery 
types as Fig. 4 in the text, with the scarabs and some characteristic 
faience vessels as Figs. 3 and 5 respectively. 

Looking first at the scarabs (Fig. 3) we find the royal name which 
gives the date to be engraved upon a large scarab with scroll border, 
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“J.33. Tomb 31 


Fig. 3.—SCARABS FROM TOMB 81. - Full size. 


no. 1. Though the scarab is broken and the inscribing rather bungled 
(as often on Syrian scarabs), the reading is hardly doubtful. Mr. Alan 
Rowe, who from his experience at Beisan and his knowledge of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs claims special authority on the subject of Syro-Hyksos 
scarabs, has no hesitation in reading WADJ.KHEPER.RA, 1.¢. the Egyptian 
king KA.MES, who preceded Ahmose I in an effort to free Egypt from the 
Hyksos rule and to restore the independent sovereignty of the Theban 
line. Inscriptions of this king are rare. (References and analogies to 
this scarab are given by Mr. Rowe as follows: Hall, Cat. of Eg. Scarabs, _ 
p. 35, no. 312; Newberry, Scarabs, Pl. XXVI, nos. 1 and 2; Gauthier, 
Dict. des noms géogr., V (1928), pp. 104-5; Petrie, Scarabs, Pl. XXIII, 
O and the plaque to the right; also Camb. Anc. Hist., I, p. 315.) The 
discovery of this scarab in a tomb at Jericho has evidently a significance 
of its own. Without enlarging upon this question at the present, we 
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Fig. 4.—SELECTED POTTERY TYPES FROM TOMB 81. Scale 1:6. 
Date c. 1650-1600 B.C. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PoTTERY VASES IN Fic. 4 


Juglet of brick ware with traces of cream slip, burnished ;_piri- 
form ; button bottom ; single handle with button. 31. a. 62. 
Juglet of black-grey ware and slip, burnished ; cylindrical form 
with convex bottom; double handle with button ; has punctu- 


ated design round body ; wheel made. 31. a. 106. 
Jug of brick ware with cream slip ; pinched lip ; tapering body ; 
pointed bottom ; wheel made. dl. a, 120. 
Jug of brick ware with coarse grit and rough surface ; pinched 
lip ; wheel made. 31. a. 63. 


Jug of pinkish ware with some grit, wet-smoothed ; spout in 
form of ram’s head with the horns attaching to mouth of jug ; 


quadruple handle ; wheel made. 3l.a. 1. 
Jug of drab ware with coarse grit, originally wet-smoothed ; 
of crude appearance ; wheel made. 31. a. 15. 
Goblet or bowl of brick ware with grit, wet-smoothed ; carinated 
form ; pedestal base ; wheel made. 31. a. 75. 
Goblet or bowl of brick ware with fine grit and with traces of 
pinkish slip ; tall mouth ; wheel made. 31. a. 89. 
Bowl of grey ware of thin pottery with white slip, burnished ; 


has three-loop base ; bands of painted ornament. 31. a. 127. 
Goblet of drab ware with cream slip; wheel made. _ 31. a. 30. 
Lamp of brick ware, gritty, wet-smoothed ; flat bottom ; wheel 


made. dl. a. 43. 
Lamp of yellowish ware with coarse grit, wet-smoothed ; 
rounding bottom ; wheel made. 31. a. 122. 
Dish of yellowish ware with coarse grit, wet-smoothed ; flat 
bottom ; wheel made. 3l.a. 111. 
Dish of brick ware, gritty, wet-smoothed ; ring base; wheel 
made. 31. a. 112. 
Large bowl of drab pink ware, wet-smoothed ; flat bottom ; 
wheel made. 31. a. 24. 
Bowl of pinkish drab ware with coarse grit, wet-smoothed ; 
ring base ; wheel made ; contained no. 15. 31. a. 46. 
Bowl of pinkish ware with cream slip, burnished; concave 
bottom ; wheel made. 31. a. 23. 
Bowl of pinkish ware, wet-smoothed; ring bottom; wheel 
made ; was found inside no. 16. 31. a. 46 bis. 
Dish of drab ware with some grit, wet-smoothed ; metallic 
form ; wheel made. 3l. a. 88. 
Bowl of grey ware, gritty, wet-smoothed ; metallic form ; wheel 
made. 31. a. 13. 


Dish of yellowish drab ware with traces of cream slip ; metallic 
form ; wheel made. 31. a. 123. 
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note the date, about 1600 B.c., more nearly 1591-1581 B.c. ; and remark 
that the other scarabs of the series (2-11) conform well with the style 
in vogue late in the Hyksos period. Of special interest are nos. 5 and 
7, with their neat combination of concentric circles; and no. 6, with a 
Hyksos royal name in a cartouche between two uraei. This name, so 
far as the signs are legible, looks like that of A.a.kha (or Akha), a local 
king whose signet is found also in Tomb 4 described below (cf. Pl. XXVI, 
3rd Series : no. 1). 

Turning back to Fig. 4, we find the group to be homogeneous and 
characteristic as a whole of Canaanitish culture of M.B. ii; while in cer- 
tain details we may note the tendency to elaboration and development, 
corresponding to the date ascribed to the group. Thus the juglets with 
button bottoms or slightly convex bottoms nos. 1 and 2, the tapering 
jugs with pinched lips nos. 3-4, the jugs with ring bottoms and handles 
upon the shoulder nos. 5-6, the goblets of various kinds nos. 7-10, dishes 
and bowls of useful shapes nos. 13-18, and the more ornamental carinated 
dishes nos. 19-21, conform in general with familiar types of M.B.A. ii. 
But certain features point to an advanced date in the Hyksos period, 
notably the expanding rather than cylindrical or tapering form of no. 4, 
the decorated spout (like the head and horns of an animal) of no. 5, 
the quadruple handle, the decoration and ring feet of no. 9 (cf. Pl. XVI, 
no. 10), the collared goblet no. 10 (which compares with that described 
‘above from Tomb 19: Pl. III, no. 5), the high section of lamp no. 11, 
and the pronounced turn-over of the rim in no. 12, the depth of the 
bowls 15 and 16, the elaborated dish no. 19 and bowl no. 20 as compared 
with the carinated dish no. 21, and in the last the internal ring which 
follows the circuit of the ring base. (Mr. Starkie, now excavating Tell 
Duweir, regards this feature as typical of the end of the Hyksos period.) 
The technical details of these individual specimens are given on p. 11. 

The relatively advanced date in the Hyksos period for this group 
suggested already by details indicated above, is borne out by a statistical 
examination of the contents of the tomb.’ Taking the types in the same 
order as in Fig. 1 (Tomb 19), we find the earliest form of pointed juglet 
completely absent. Juglets with ‘ button’ bottoms (type Fig. 4, 1) were 
four in number. Juglets with convex bottom (e.g. Fig. 4, 2) numbered 
nine, and a further one had a completely flat bottom with short cylin- 
drical sides. Tapering jugs (Fig. 4, 3) numbered twelve; among these 
no. 222 had a button base with one only of the expanding type repre- 
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sented in no. 4. No. 249 had an unusually large mouth, and no. 229 
was heavy, thick and crude. Jugs with globular body, ring-bottom and 
handle on shoulder (nos. 5-6), numbered four. Among the larger vessels 
found in this tomb were two very large pithot. These are not shown 
in our figure; but they will be reproduced for comparison with City 
types at a later stage. Both of these large jars had four handles: in one 
case equally spaced around the body, in the other arranged more in 
pairs. Their necks were short: one rim was collared and the other plain, 
out-turned in each case. 

Dishes with flat or slightly concave bases numbered seven, while two 
others showed a rare detail in a grooved circle inside at the bottom. 
Carinated forms (e.g. 19-21) were not common, four only, and the familiar 
semi-carinated contours (with the sharp lines rounded off) do not occur 
at all. Bowls numbered seven, of which two had flat bases, five slightly 
concave, and one a pressed-out ring as described above. Carinated bowls 
on short pedestals (like no. 7) numbered four; but the cup or goblet 
no. 8 was the only specimen of its kind. The typical goblet was repre- 
sented by no fewer than twenty-two specimens, of which thirteen had 
collars around the neck and three had also collars around the top of the 
pedestal (as on no. 10, Fig 4). One only (no. 9) had a three-ring base 
and decoration. Lamps numbered nine, and for the most part were of 
the early shape, like no. 11, though deep in section; no. 12 illustrates 
the latest tendency. They are very similar to those from Tomb 19 
illustrated on Pl. III, nos. 16-17. In addition, in four cases jug bottoms 
had been chipped and used as lamps; while in one instance a dish 
(no. 198) similarly adapted was used_to cover the mouth of a goblet. 
In the shaft of the tomb was found a bowl with one handle, similar to 
that from the M.B.i deposits of Tomb A illustrated in Annals, XIX, 
Pl. VI, nos. 1, 2, 3. Owing to its independent position, however, we do 
not include this in our statistical analysis. Of the faience vases shown in 
Fig. 5, the type of no. 4 is represented in layer f of Tomb 5 (below, PI. 
XXYV), a deposit which we find reason to assign to the close of the Hyksos 
period. No. 2 is comparable with a specimen found at Tell el Far‘ah by 
Professor Petrie (7.F., IV, 18), discussed by Albright (Mirsim, p. 30) 
in connexion with an example found by him at Tell Beit Mirsim (J., 
44, 15). The class of objects is well known, and examples found in 
Egypt by Mr. Brunton are dated to the Second Intermediate, 2.e. late 
Hyksos period, as in our tomb. Our type no. 1 is, however, unique at 
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Jericho, and no. 3 is only represented by damaged specimens. This 
tomb-group helps materially to fix their date. 

From this rapid survey it will be realised that the preponderance of 
types are those already familiar in Tombs 9, 22, 19, BiG. While the series 
includes the early but not the earliest type of pointed jug, it also shows 
the incipience of the later forms, and it will be seen by comparison with 
the statistical diagram of Tomb 5 (on Pl. XXV) to represent the closing 


Fig. 5.—FAIENCE VASES FROM TOMB 81. Scale about 1:3. 


phase of{M.B. iia. Thus from every point of view its date may be safely 
put at the end of the 17th century, about 1650-1600 B.c. We hope to 
supplement our record of this important tomb-group in a later issue. 


V. TOMBS OF THE MIDDLE AND LATE BRONZE AGE: 
Nos. 13, 4, 5 


Having described a series of tombs (Nos. 9, 12, 22, 19 and 31) selected 
so as to illustrate as fully as possible the Middle Bronze Age Culture of 
Jericho, we turn now to consider those which introduce distinctive 
elements of the Late Bronze Age. ae 

No tombs were found belonging exclusively to the latter period ; 
all (with the single exception of the Cremation Pit no. 11 already men- 
tioned, Annals, XIX, p. 37 ) were constructed during the M.B.A. ii, most 
_of them early in that period, and those which contained L.B.A. deposits 
still retained the remains of their earlier origin in their lower strata. 
Two tombs contained Early Iron Age objects (four in all), consideration 
of which is deferred for the time being, but even these had been first 
used in the Middle Bronze Age, and had evidently been reopened after 
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having been closed for centuries. One old tomb, indeed, after being 
completely emptied, had been used as a pottery kiln in E.L.A.ii. It is 
interesting to note that no tombs contained both Late Bronze and also 
Tron Age objects. In short, while there is evident continuity between the 
Middle and Late Bronze Age series, there is equally clear discontinuity 
between the Late Bronze Age and the Iron Age deposits; and these 
indications are in complete accord with the observations made among 
the remains within the City itself. 

The regal tombs nos. 4 and 5, described below, with Plates VIII- 
XXXIV, illustrate fully and completely the continuity of the M.B.A. ii 
and L.B.A.i deposits, besides providing dates at important stages of the 
archaeological sequence. We begin this section of the Report, however, 
with the description of an exceptional tomb-deposit, no. 13, not only 
because of its special features, but because there appears to be a gap 
between the M.B.A. elements and the group of L.B.A. which it contained. 
In this particular case the tomb seems to have fallen into disuse towards 
the end of M.B.A. ii and was not re-used until a relatively late phase 
in L.B.A. 


Toms 13 


Plan on Pl. II. Pottery types, Pls. IV-VII. Photographs, Pl. XXXII 
and XXXIV, Nos. 18, 27. Mycenaean and Cretan types com- 
pared, Figs. 7-8. Scarabs on Pl. XXVI. 


The tomb itself was an open grave, 125 cm. in depth, of irregular 
oval shape, similar to all others in the same group at the northern end 
of the necropolis (Pl. I). It contained 107 objects, which were found 
and registered in three layers, the uppermost, (a), at a depth of 90 cm. ; 
the other two (b and c) from 30 to 35 cm. deeper, and so close together 
that they were hardly separable as archaeological strata. 

The lowest layers (b and c) contained 36 and 50 objects respectively ; 
the find-spots are indicated on Pl. II and a full selection of types will be 
found on Pls. V-VII. A glance is sufficient to show that these are the 
types of M.B. ii now already familiar, and by reference to the descriptive 
schedules facing the plates they may be compared in detail with those 
already described from Tombs 9, 22, 31, etc. PI. V, nos. 1, 15, and 17, and 
Pl. VII, no. 1, were found in layer a, the other contents of which are repre- 
sented together on Pl. IV, wherein is focussed the chief interest of this tomb. 
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The suggestion of continuity in layers 6 and c and of the separability 
of them from layer a in Tomb 13 is confirmed by an analysis of these 
strata represented by the diagram in Fig. 6. The BaTHGst type, the 
piriform juglet with round mouth and tapered bottom, is found only 
in the lowest level, as in Tomb 19 (Pl. ITI, nos. 10, 11); but the juglets 
with button bottom (Pl. VII, 9-18) and that with the slightly convex 
bottom (VII, 2-6, 8) are found in both the lower layers, 6 and c, the 
former class more numerously in the bottom one, the latter in layer b. 
One example of the latter class, but with cylindrical bowl, nearly flat 
bottom, and an imitation double handle, was found in the topmost 
layer a, and is figured on Pl. VI, no. 1. These specimens can, of course, 
be subdivided ; that found in layer }, no. 4 (Pl. VII, 7), with the button 
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Fig. 6.—ANALYSIS OF LAYERS a, 6, c IN TOMB 138. 


near the spout on the handle, and flat bottom, for instance, almost con- 
stitutes a class apart, and it has been found elsewhere; but such sub- 
division can be more usefully studied in a more numerous series. Tapering 
jugs with pinched lips are found also in both layers: two in b, one only 
inc. The goblets, a distinctive feature of these M.B.A. deposits, in this 
case numbering eleven, also show clear continuity between the two 
bottom layers ; and it will be seen on Pl. VI, nos. 3 and 7 , that there is 
little or no difference between the selected types. ex 
Notwithstanding a certain continuity, layer b is distinguished from 
layer ¢ not merely by the presence of the flat-bottom juglet (Pl. VII, 7) 
already mentioned, but by the appearance of other types, some of which 
are present in the tomb of Kames but not in earlier groups: e.g. the larger 
jug with pinched lip and flattened bottom shown in PL. VI, no. 11, of 
which the diagram Fig. 6 shows three examples to have been found in 
this layer ; also the typical jug with globular bowl, ring base, round neck 
and handle on the shoulder (Pl. VI, nos. 1, 2). The semi-carinated bowl, — 
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based upon the earlier and finer style of Pl. V, 2, but with modified 
contours and base, also appears in layer 6, and continues through into 
layer a (Pl. V, 1) as already noted. Another bowl form, with rounded 
shoulder and everted rim, is found in all three layers, as seen in the 
diagram and the types represented on Pl. V, nos. 4, 5, and 7. Certainly 
the specimen no. 4 from the uppermost layer was broken, and it may 
have been dragged up from a lower level at some stage; but in general 
it will be seen by a glance at the other frequency charts that dishes 
and bowls have a longer range than jugs and goblets. Lamps (Pl. V, 12, 
and Pl. VI, 4, 5, 6) are fairly uniform throughout layers b and c: the flat 
bottom and the round bottom are contemporary ; and it will be noted 
that lamp Pl. VI, 4, shows more turning-in of the rim than some of 
its successors: such isolated examples, as already mentioned (p. 5), 
may, however, be accidental. Another single specimen of exceptional 
form from layer 6 is figured on Pl. IV, no. 7; it is provided with lateral 
handles on opposite sides and a rudimentary ring base. It is similar in 
form to a specimen from Tomb 4, described below (Pl. X, 2), only the 
latter has three short feet instead of a ring base. To sum up our review 
of layers 6 and ¢ in Tomb 13, it may be said that they include char- 
acteristic examples from the earliest to the latest phase of M.B. ii, and 
though the specimens are not numerous they accord with a broad sub- 
division of that period into two phases, M.B. iia and M.B. ii b. 

We come now to layer a, which, in the chart Fig. 6, is seen to be linked 
only slenderly with the layer below, and contains some special and 
obviously later types. These are figured on Pl. IV, and include three 
Mycenaean forms (1, 2, and 5), a cooking bowl (no. 3), a bowl with lateral 
handles (no. 7), a jug with handles on shoulder (no. 4), and a bowl with 
somewhat similar features (no. 6), a pinched lamp with flattened rim 
(no. 8), a well-fashioned and painted jug (no. 9), a tapering jug with bottom 
flattened (no. 10) (which may be compared with one found in layer b 
figured as no. 11), and, in the bottom row, three jugs of broader contour 
but with pinched mouths (nos. 12-14), together with a well-fashioned 
base-ring jug, decorated, from which the handle is missing (no. 15). 
Other specimens from layer a will be found on Pl. V, 1, 15, and 17; 
and Pl. VII, 1. 

At first glance one feels inclined to assign the quasi-Mycenaean vases, 
Pl. IV, 1, 2, 5, if not all the objects in layer a, to an advanced date in 
L.B.A. ii: the photographs of a selection are reproduced as Pl. XXXII 
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to show their details. Certainly imitations of Mycenaean wares tending 
to become debased are among the most familiar and distinctive speci- 
mens in tomb-groups of the 14th and even the 13th centuries B.c. both in 
Palestine and in Egypt. On general grounds, then, it is possible that this 
impression is correct, and that nos. 1, 2, and 5 at any rate represent a 
late intrusion; but a scrutiny of the record does not substantiate this 
view. The find-spots of nos. 1, 9, and 5, viz. a. 19, a. 11, and a. 10 respec- 
tively, will be seen in the plan of layer a on Pl. II to be dispersed among 
the numerous other contents of the layer, from which it is not possible 
to dissociate them stratigraphically. If we look at the other objects 
separately, we find the cooking pot no. 3 to be of a type well known in 
L.B.i. The vase no. 4 is an example of a whole class found in several 
layers of Tomb 5 (cf. Pl. XXII); it makes its appearance in the age of 
Thutmose III both at Jericho and at Beisan ; and is a common feature 
of the 15th-century deposits in the City. No. 6, inadequately represented 
by the outline only in our plate, is a familar decorated type also dating 
from the age of Thutmose III, and an example from layer ¢ of Tomb 4 
may be seen in Pl. XI, 9, and also in the photograph at the top (left) of 
a group shown on Pl. XXXII. Examples of this motif have been found 
at Beisan and Tell Beit Mirsim, and are also dated by the excavators to 
the 15th century B.c. (Cf. Mirsim, p. 46 and Pl. XX.) No. 7 from 
layer (19) shows that lateral handles, so familiar in the Iron Age, have 
a much earlier history: a photograph is included in the group from 
Tomb 5 on Pl. XXXII. Examples dated to the 15th century B.c. have 
been found at Beisan (e.g. Beisan, Pl. XLII, 21, and unpublished photo- 
graphs), and also at Abydos in Egypt (EI Ardbah, Pl. XXIX, EH. 288). 
The lamp no. 8-with its quarter-pinched spout and flattened rim finds 
an exact parallel in Tomb 4 (end of the 15th century B.c.), and also one 
of the same date from Beisan (op. cit., XLIII, 7). Jug no. 9 is typical 
of the age of Thutmose III (see Pl. XXII, 4); while the pinched lip jug. 
no. 10 shows a direct lineage with its predecessor no. 11 from layer 0. 
The jugs with short necks and cylindrical or non-tapering bodies (12-14) 
find also many analogies in the types of the 15th century figured below 
(e.g. nos. 5-7 on Pl. XVI). 

Lastly, the base-ring jug with linear decoration on the bowl is a 
Cypro-Phoenician type of the bilbil period. In general, it has a fairly 
long vogue in L.B.A., but it is found plentifully among the specimens 
of L.B. i from Tomb 4, and one example was found in layer ¢ of Tomb 5. 
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It may be compared particularly with type no. 6 on Pl. XI from layer c 
of Tomb 4. (The penetration of the base-ring wares is discussed by 
Albright, Mirsim, pp. 25, 45, who finds the earliest specimens in his 
layer D: ¢.e. M.B. iib.) 

On Pl. V, the carinated specimen no. 1 is clearly derived from its 
more severe prototypes seen alongside (no. 2). The large bowl, no. 17, 
with thickened rim and rudimentary ring-base finds an exact counter- 
part in Tomb 4 (Pl. XII, 1), where it forms part of a later 15th-century 
deposit ; while the juglet represented on Pl. VII, 1, is clearly derived 
from the familiar type of M.B. ii. 

Thus the general context of these Mycenaean or Cretan forms is 
uniformly L.B.A.i, tending in special cases towards the end of the 
15th century B.c. If any group of objects is to be dissociated as an 
intrusive deposit, it would more probably comprise those numbered 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and possibly 24, in the plan of layer a on Pl. III, where they 
appear on the west of the grave, separated from the rest of the layer. 
(No. 2, the find-spot of which is not marked in the plan, lay between 
no. 4 and the middle.) This group includes :—(1) a fragmentary dish, 
(2) a cooking pot, (3) a lamp of late form (Pl. IV, 8), (4) and (5) jugs 
with pinched lip (Pl. IV, 13), and (24) another cooking pot (PI. IV, 3). 
These specimens or their types have already been considered, except 
no. 2, which is to be seen in a photograph on Pl. XXXII at the bottom 
left. This is typologically a later specimen than our PI. IV, 3, already 
considered, in that the rim narrows as it descends, or in other words 
tends inwards. Thus an element in this layer may be intrusive and 
later in date than the rest. 

But this last consideration does not apply to the three foreign vase- 
forms (Pl. IV, 1, 2, and 5), which, as we have seen, were found dispersed 
in a 15th-century deposit. Nor are these vases themselves necessarily 
later than this date. Forms no. 1 and no. 2 are derived from a well- 
known Mycenaean vase, the prototype of which dates back as far as 
M.M. ii, and the immediate model has been found in Palestine at Beisan 
in a deposit clearly attributed to the age of Thutmose III (Beisan Photo- 
graphs). This specimen is shown for comparison in Fig. 7 [R.], together 
with the two duller examples from Jericho. The latter are clearly deriva- 
tive, and no originals have been found either in the tombs or city of 
Jericho; but there is no difficulty in believing that they could have 
been made by local potters within half a century, indeed half a day, of 
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the model becoming known. If they have any particular merit as works 
of art, it is that they stand erect, and in this respect they differ from 
the less carefully made copies of the 14th and 13th centuries. 
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Fig. 7.—MYCENAEAN VASE-FORMS FROM Toms 13 AND FROM BEISAN. 


The squat vase with the three lateral handles (Pl. IV, 5) is distin- 
guished by its base and rounding contours from the familiar Mycenaean 
Pyx. It is derived rather from a Cretan type, also of the early 15th cen- 
tury B.C. It is shown in outline in the middle of Fig. 8; on the left side 


Fig. 8.—CRETAN VASE AND IMITATIONS FROM JERICHO AND GEZER. 


is an original of this type from Phylakopi published in B.S.A., XVII, 
Pl. XI, as of Late Minoan ii period (1500-1350 B.c.) ; but a revised dating 
now ascribes this type to L.M. ib (1600-1500 B.c.). The other, on the 
right, is taken from Macalister’s Gezer, Pl. LXVI, no. 53.. It was found 
there in Tomb 7, which has a wide range but seems to cover the period 
1550-1450 p.c. The type is familiar around the Eastern Mediterranean : 
a good specimen was found by Mr. Firth at Sakkara in association with 
a tall Cypro-Phoenician jug, a bilbil, and other Egyptian objects, the 
whole deposit being homogeneous and dateable to the age of Thut- 
mose III (Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, 1926, Pl. XLII 
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and pp. 69, 70). Sir Arthur Evans assigns the vase and the group to 
L.M.ib. (Evans: The Palace of Minos, II, pp. 497-8, with Fig. 304.) 
Putting all these considerations together, it would seem probable that 
the vases forming the group figured in Pl. IV were more or less contem- 
porary, and are to be ascribed to the latter half of the 15th century B.c. 
An element of doubt remains, owing to the range of time through which 
some of these types prevailed; but there is nothing in the scarabs or 
other minutiae of this deposit whereby to argue a later date. The matter 
is not one of historical importance, though technically interesting. It 
may be noted, however, as significant that though Jericho evidently 
lay on a trade route where Mycenaean motives might penetrate, yet 
among the 300 objects of L.B.A. recovered from these tombs few 
vases of this kind are found, and these apparently are derived from 
relatively early models. 

The scarabs from Tomb 13, illustrated on Pl. XXVI, are thus 
described by Professor Newberry :— 


(H.=head ; C.=clypeus ; P.=prothorax.) 


1. Cat. no. 60. Steatite glazed. Back: H.,C.,P. notched ; legs; small ring 

around threading-hole. Base: symmetrical design. Hyksos. 

2. Cat. no. 61. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P. notched; well- 
cut legs. Base: ankh, etc., within spiral pattern. Hyksos. 

. Cat. no. 62. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. notched ; legs indicated. 
Base: hieroglyphs (kheper in centre). Hyksos. 

. Cat. no. 63. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. notched. Base: hiero- 
glyphs (nefer in centre). Hyksos. 

. Cat. no. 64. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., Eyes, P. notched; fine 
cutting of legs, with ring round threading-hole. Base: hieroglyphs 
(nub in centre). Hyksos. 

6. Cat. no. 65. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., Eyes, P. notched. Base: 

human figure and hieroglyphs. Hyksos. 
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Plan of tomb and layers a-e, Pls. VIII-IX. Pottery types, layers a, b,c, 
Pls. X-XVI. Layers d, e, Pl. XVII. Analysis of layers a-e, 
Fig. 9. Scarabs, Pl. XXVI. Photographs of tomb and contents, 
Pls. XXVU-XXVILI. 


This large grotto tomb occupied an isolated spot to the west of the 
necropolis (Pl. I), and though evidently constructed in the Middle Bronze 
Age it is of special interest in that it contained two L.B.A. scarabs, 
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which prove to be the latest of the whole series, viz. those of the Pharaoh 
Amenhetep III, figured as nos. 7 and 9 in the group from Tomb 4 on 
Pl. XXVI. Another dateable regal scarab is that of A.a.kha, no. i 
which is apparently the same name as has been seen already in the 
Ka. Mes group from Tomb 31 (no. 6 in Fig. 3). These royal names give 
us useful fixed positions, 1400 B.c. and 1600 B.c. respectively, from 
which to examine the contents of this tomb. The remaining scarabs 
(Pl. XXVI) are of Hyksos style, and a gap seems to be indicated by the 
absence of intermediate types. But this gap is not necessarily as long 
as might be thought from an Egyptological standpoint. The pre- 
Thutmose scarabs found at Beisan, now in the Museum at Jerusalem, 
all appear to be of Hyksos style, arguing the continuity of that style 
locally until at any rate the end of M.B. ii b (c. 1500 B.c.). It is indeed 
increasingly apparent that the so-called ‘ Hyksos style ’ with its modified 
hieroglyphs and peculiar motives really represents the indigenous art of 
Canaan, where it naturally outlived its vogue in Egypt proper. The 
abundant material being now produced by excavations in the country 
claims already an independent study and classification. 

Professor Newberry has kindly examined these specimens and reports 
as follows :— 


(H.=head ; C.=clypeus ; P.=prothorax ; E.=elytra.) 


1. Cat. no. 11. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P. marked by 
notches on each side. Base: hieroglyphs in cartouche surrounded by 
hieroglyphs. Hyksos period. 

2. Cat. no. 13. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch on each 

_ side. Base: hieroglyphs surrounded by spirals within rope border. 
Hyksos. 

3. Cat. no. 16. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P. marked by 
notches on each side. Base: falcon headed lion and two uraei. 
Hyksos. 

4. Cat. no. 12. Steatite glazed. Back: H.,C., P. marked by notches on each 
side; Legs. Base: concentric circles between hieroglyphs. Hyksos. 

5. Cat. no. 18, Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notches on 
each side and decorated with two leaf patterns. Base: hieroglyphs, 
with uraeus. Hyksos. 

6. Cat. no. 19. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch on 
each side. Base: hieroglyphs in two columns. Hyksos period. 

7. Cat. no. 17. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P., E. with V on either side ; 
Legs well cut. Base: hieroglyphs and cartouche. Amenhetep III. 

8. Cat. no. 20. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. and E.; a lotus flower 
on P. Base: hieroglyphs, ankh, etc., within spiral border. Hyksos. 

9. Cat. no. 14. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P., E. with V; Legs; set 
in bronze ring. Base: hieroglyphs and cartouche, Amenhetep III. 
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10. Cat. no. 15. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P. marked by 
notches on each side ; Legs; threading-hole supported by ring carved 
with scarab. Base: khefer and spirals. Hyksos period. 


11. Cat. no. 21. Wood. Broken. Back: H.,C. Base: indistinct. 


The tomb, though not altogether undisturbed, may be regarded as 
archaeologically intact. Its shaft was rather narrow and the soft rock 
over the entrance had to be removed to gain safe access. It was found 
that the crumbling of this rock and infiltration of debris through the 
imperfectly closed door had already led to a considerable accumulation 
of debris, particularly around the entrance. The appearance of the 
tomb at its opening and as the work proceeded is seen in Pl. XXVII. 
The objects proved to number 234, and these were registered in five 
layers, a-e, the total depth of the deposits being 60 cm. 

In general, as already noted, the uppermost levels of such grotto 
tombs being involved in the slope of debris, cannot be relied on as repre- 
senting original stratifications. In this case, however, a scrutiny of the 
objects will show that the topmost layers a and 6 do contain the latest 
deposits, while d and e contain the earliest, with layer ¢ as a link over- 
lapping both. 

The only intact burial was found on sub-layer c (Pl. IX), and with it 
was associated the scarab of A.a.kha: the scarabs of Amenhetep III 
were found in sifting the debris while working over layer d, and had 
evidently belonged to the upper levels. 

Glancing now at the objects figured on the plates (Pls. X-XVII) 
from the bottom upwards, we find representative groups of M.B. ii and 
L.B.i in a fairly regular sequence. The objects being numerous, we 
refrain from supplementing the technical details printed opposite to each 
plate, and limit our comments to a few points of comparison. A photo- 
graph of the whole series, arranged in tiers as far as practicable to 
represent the successive layers, is reproduced on Pl. XXVIII. 

On Pl. XVII the objects figured from layers d and e are mostly of 
late Hyksos style. Compare for instance juglet no. 2 with that shown 
in Pl. VII, 2, and no. 3, with its cylindrical body, with no. 1 on Pl. VII 
from the uppermost layer of Tomb 13. The punctuated juglets, nos. 4 
and 5, and the tapering jug, no. 6, are familiar. The small stone vase, 
no. 7, from the bottom layer recalls a well-known type found commonly 
in Egyptian tombs of the XIIth-XIIIth Dynasties but not unknown in 
the XVIIIth Dynasty. The faience vessel no. 8, also from the bottom 
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of the tomb, is similar to those found in the tomb of Ka.mes no. 31 
(Fig. 5). The small cup, no. 9, has been seen in Tomb 9 (Annals, XIX, 
Pl. XXXVI, 3) and Tomb 22 (ibid., Pl. XL, 6). The dish no. 12, in 
which the carination is not sharp, may be compared with one from 
Tomb 31 (Fig. 4, no. 19). The lamps 10 and 11 are of the early type: 
one with round, the other with flat, bottom. Bowl no. 13 finds a parallel 
as to form and model in no. 5 on Pl. XLI bis, from Tomb 22. The layer 
as a whole may be confidently assigned to the 17th century B.C. or even 
earlier. 

Pl. XVI is devoted to layer c, and here we find as anticipated some of 
the older types together with some fresh or later specimens. The jug 
with shoulder handle, no. 1, and the decorated goblet on three vertical 
rings as feet, no. 10, may usefully be compared with similar objects from 
Tomb 31, seen in Fig. 4 as nos. 6 and 9 respectively. The jugs 5 and 7 
resemble two from the top layer of Tomb 13 (PI. IV, 12, 13), and are 
associated, like those, with a more tapered type with blunted point 
(Pl. XVI, 6; Pl. IV, 10). 

Pl. XIV illustrates a variety of dishes and bowls, of which this tomb 
contained an unusual proportion. The lamps below embody both the 
early (no. 11) and transitional types (nos. 10, 12). Nos. 13 and 14 are 
of the latest type found in these tombs, and may be compared with one 
of the age of Amenhetep III found at Beisan (Beisan, Pl. XLII, 7), and 
one from Stratum D (M.B. iib) at Tell Beit Mirsim (Morsim, p. 102, 
no. 2). In this type the sides of the spout, fashioned by pinching the rim 
of the saucer, are not drawn together so deeply, nor to complete parallel- 
ism, as in later specimens of L.B. ii and E.I.i. The semblance of a lip, 
also, is not an added feature, but is imparted by the thickening of the 
rim in its own contour, like no. 13, and sometimes by flattening the edge 
as in no. 14. 

On Pl. XII the large bowls 1 and 2 are distinctive and relatively late 
in type (L.B.i). The two-handled dish, no. 3, is rare, and comparable 
with one shown in Annals, XIX, Pl. XXXV, 7, from layer d in Tomb 9, 
the only marked difference being its flat base. The bowl with decorated 
band around the shoulder is similar to one from Tomb 22, shown in 
Annals, XTX, Pi. XLI bis, 5. The decorated bowl with small handles, 
no. 9, of which a photograph is given on Pl. XXXII, 1, top row, is similar 
to one found in layer a, Tomb 13 (Pl. IV, 6), and is found at Beisan in the 
stratum of Thutmose III (Beisan Photographs). 
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On Pl. XI is figured a series of jugs, chiefly of Cypriote type with 
base-ring, which formed a special feature of this tomb-deposit. They 
numbered fourteen in all, whereof three were found in layer a, six in 
layer 6, and five in layer c. They are good upstanding specimens of firm 
outline, showing no sign of degradation such as is noticeable in late 
examples and imitations, and they may safely be assigned to the 15th cen- 
tury B.c. Jug no. 5 is not of this class, but the form and decoration 
are familiar from the time of Thutmose III both in the City deposits 
and at Beisan. An example is found in layer c of Tomb 5, Pl. XXII, 3, 
below. 

Pl. X shows some of the latest elements in this tomb from the top- 
most layers. Form no. 1 is presumably a Mycenaean derivative, of 
L.M. ii period, the range of which is approximately 1500-1350 B.c. it 
is, however, to be distinguished from the squat vases with three handles 
and narrowing mouth which are common enough elsewhere in L.B. ii 
and degenerate into a distinctive local type in E.1.A. (cf. the specimens 
from Tomb 13 and from Gezer (Fig. 8), and the discussion thereon above, 
p- 18). A specimen more like this example but with square base was 
found at Gezer in a late 15th-century deposit (Gezer, Pl. LXXX, Tomb 
56). Form no. 2 with two lateral handles and three short legs is rare ; 
this is the unique specimen from Jericho. Lateral handles of this type 
were familiar in the 15th century B.o. (cf. Beisan, XLII, 21) both at 
Beisan and in Egypt, where they were established by the time of 
Thutmose III (cf. Hl Ardbah, Pl. XXIX, Tomb E. 288). An example 
from Jericho was found in layer 6 of Tomb 13 (Pl. IV, 7), and hence 
probably of M.B. iib. Short legs on pottery vessels are seemingly rare 
in Palestine: they are seen on a vase found by Woolley at Tell Bashar 
in Mitannian Syria, and attributed to the Bronze Age (Annals, VI, Pl. 
XXV, 20 etc.). They are comparable with Aegean types of L.M. i, while 
examples of M.B.A. are common in Cyprus ; but local analogies are few. 
Such legs appear at Jericho on stone mills; the legs are shorter on the 
specimen from Tomb 5 (Pl. XXXIII, 16) than on those from Tomb 9, 
M.B. ii (Annals, XIX, Pl. XXX, 16); but little may be inferred from 
these distant illustrations. Dish no. 4 is of interest on account of its 
internal decoration : the form responds to the predominant type of L.B. i. 
The two jugs 5 and 6 with their ovaloid bodies and low side handles 
are relatively late in type—later, for example, than the forms seen on 
Pl. XIII, but comparable with two from Beisan of the 15th century B.c. 
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(nos. 7 and 8) shown for ready reference in this plate. The carinated 
dish no. 9 though somewhat deformed appears to conform with the 
type already considered in connection with Tomb 13 (Pl. Ve ls2)aodNloadd, 
a cooking pot, shows a not very distinctive rim, which turns outwards 
in the earlier L.B.A. manner. Lastly, the strainer vase no. 11 with 
‘ts broad mouth and bold spout corresponds exactly with one from 
Beisan (no. 13 in our Pl. X) of the age of Amenhetep II, in contrast 
with that of later date from the same site (shown above it as no. 12). 
To sum up: of the late objects, figured on Pl. X, from this, the upper- 
most, layer of Tomb 4, nos. 3, 5, 6, 11 are types of the 15th century B.C. ; 
in particular, nos. 3 and 11 fall into the age of Amenhetep III; of the 
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Fig. 9.—ANALYSIS OF LAYERS a-e IN TOMB 4. 
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others, nos. 1, 2, 4 and 10 may be ascribed to the same period. Thus 
there is no reason to doubt that the scarabs of Amenhetep III really 
date the latest deposits of this tomb. 

With these considerations in mind we may examine the frequency 
chart in Fig. 9 with more confidence, in that, though the middle layer 
includes both M.B.A. and L.B.A. examples, the earliest and latest types 
are to be found in the lowest and topmost layers respectively. It will 
be seen, for example, that the preponderance of juglets with button or 
convex bottoms occurs in layers c and d; while that of the goblets 
appears in layer c. This relation is correct, and in the same stratum is 
found the great proportion of tapering jugs with pinched mouths. On 
these grounds we are drawn to place the transition from M.B. iia to 
M.B. iib between layers d and c; and the dividing line between M.B. ii b 
and L.B.i between layers c and 6. But we must hesitate to include 
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among the types of M.B. ii the broader short-necked jugs which make 
their first appearance in layer c (cols. 4 and 5) and the Cypriote base 
ring jugs of which five are seen in the same layer (col. 7). There is an 
evident mixture of earlier and later types in layer c as already indicated, 
and this is explained by the nature of the deposit as a whole. 

The first six columns of the chart (Fig. 9) suggest a certain gap in 
sequence at the period of layer 6, i.e. at the beginning of L.B.A., and 
in this matter the suggestion of the scarabs may be correct. There is 
a poor representation, for example, of the painted fabrics and bilbil 
wares characteristic of the period of Thutmose III ; indeed, if we exclude 
some of the base-ring jugs on Pl. XI, the only typical specimens here 
pictured are the jug, no. 5 on that plate, and the small vase, Pl. XII, 9. 

We conclude, then, that while the tomb was in fairly continuous use 
from about 1750 till nearly 1500 8.c., when the Egyptian regime became 
effective, it was not re-used thereafter till relatively late in the 15th 
century B.c.; and finally fell into disuse in the reign of Amenhetep III 
at the end of that century (B.c. 1400) or soon after. 

It seems to have been adopted by the local ruling house after Tomb 5 
had become too full for further use. We now turn to consider this 
tomb, which, with its rich and stratified deposits, at once completes and 
unifies our record. 


Toms 5 


Plan of tomb and layers a-g, Pls. XVIII-XIX. Selected pottery types, 
Pls. XX-XXIV. Analysis of layers, Pl. XXV. Scarabs, 
Pl. XXVI. Bronzes, Fig.10. Photographs, Pls. XXIX-XXXIV. 


Tomb no. 5, though not exceptionally large, proved to be the most 
complete and most informative of the series: it contained no fewer 
than 536 objects, packed together in well-stratified layers, which together 
provide a very full and continuous type series from early in the Middle 
Bronze Age to well into L.B.i. In this series, with its dated royal 
scarabs, will be found the solution of many minor problems raised by 
the groups already considered, and a firm basis for a final interpretation 
of the history of the City to which the next instalment of this Report 
will be devoted. 

As seen in the plan on Pl. XVIII, this grave was of the open type, 
little more than a metre and a half in depth and three in width. The 
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deposits began to appear almost as soon as the superficial earth had 
been removed ; and the objects, which became more and more crowded 
as work proceeded, were registered in seven layers each at 10 cm. or 
15 cm. intervals, the uppermost and bottom layers alone being rather 
deeper. The appearance of layers b and g, ready for registration, is 
shown on Pl. XXIX, and we regret the material impossibility of publish- 
ing a complete set of photographs in further illustration of this unique 
tomb. On Pl. XXX, however, are shown all the complete pottery vases 
arranged in rows corresponding to their stratification, and though the 
scale is small, the character and sequence of the types can be appreciated 
in this way at a glance. Two splendid painted vases of M.B. iib are 
represented on a larger scale on Pl. XX XI. 

The scarabs, seventeen in number, an important feature of this tomb, 
are figured on Pl. XXVI. Nos. 1 and 2 are the obverse and reverse of 
the same seal, which is that of Thutmose III, ‘the chosen of Amon.’ 
No. 9 is that of Queen Hatshepsut. Both were found at about the same 
level, d-e, a fact which helps to date this stratum at about 1500 B.c. 
Professor Newberry’s detailed description of these scarabs reads as 
follows :-— 

(H.=head ; C.=clypeus ; P.=prothorax ; E.=elytra.) 


1 and 2. Cat. no. 26. Paste plaque. On one side: hieroglyphs (Men. 
Kheper.Ra); Reverse: Setep.n.Amon; both in cartouches. Thut- 
mose IIT. 

3. Cat. no. 27. Ivory or bone. Rectangular hemi-cylinder seal. Horse. 
Date uncertain. 

4, Cat. no. 29. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch; fine 
modelling ; Legs. Base: hieroglyphs, within spiral border. Hyksos. 

5. Cat. no. 28. Steatite glazed. Back: H.,C.,P., H. with v; Legs; green. 
Base : Egyptian king wearing war helmet and shooting bow and arrow, 
on each side of his helmet is a uraeus. XVIIIth Dyn. 

6. Cat. no. 35. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch; flat. 
Base: spirals from centre. Hyksos to Early XVIIIth Dyn. 

7. Cat. no. 32. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch on each 
side; threading-hole supported by ring carved with scarab; Legs. 
Base: hieroglyphs in three columns. Hyksos. 

8. Cat. no. 36. Steatite glazed. Back: H.,C.; Legs. Base: hieroglyphs, 
(Nefer-Ra) within spiral border. Hyksos. 

9. Cat. no. 25. Paste glazed. Back: H.,C.; Eyes; P., E.; Legs. Base: 
hieroglyphs, Neb.ma‘at.ka.Ra. Hatshepsut. 

10. oe no. a ee glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notches; 

egs; finely modelled. Base: cross and coils. 
cee Dyn. Hyksos to Early 

11. Cat. no. 31. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P. marked by 

notch on each side. Base: design with bird in centre. Hyksos. 
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12, Cat. no. 41. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch ; Legs. 
Base ; coil design, symmetrical. Hyksos. 

13. Cat. no. 33. Steatite glazed, broken. Back: H.,C., P. marked by notch ; 
Legs ; finely modelled. Base: hieroglyphs in two columns. Hyksos. 

14. Cat. no. 34. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notches. 
Base: a uraeus above papyrus plants. Hyksos. 

15. Cat. no. 38. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P., E.; Legs. 
Base: hieroglyphs within scroll pattern. Hyksos. 

16. Cat. no. 87. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notch; fine 
modelling; Legs. Base: hieroglyphs, (ankh nefer) within spirals, 
repeated. Hyksos. 


17. Cat. no. 39. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C., P. marked by notches ; 
flat. Base: hieroglyphs. Hyksos. 

18. Cat. no. 40. Steatite glazed. Back: H., C.; Eyes; P. marked by 
notches; Legs. Base: hieroglyphs within a many-looped border. 


Hyksos, 

It being impracticable to publish drawings of all the objects, we have 
selected for illustration all the type-specimens and the rarer forms. These, 
to the number of sixty-three, are shown in outline on Pls. XX-XXIV, 
and the technical description of the individual specimens will be found 
opposite each plate. To these we add only a few points to be remembered 
at a later stage. 

On Pl. XX the objects represented are nearly all familiar specimens 
among the M.B. ii deposits already considered. Greek letters show the 
column in which the class falls in the frequency chart on Pl. XXV. 
Thus, nos. 1, 2, 3, 11, which are standard forms, have been chosen as types 
for the purpose of columns a, 8, y, 6, the first four, on the Chart. No. 4 
is an example of juglet with concave sides and convex bottom which is 
rather rare but has its parallels in Tomb 13 (PI. VII, 3); and it comes 
from the bottom layer in each case. It is apparently a very early speci- 
men. No. 5 is interesting for its painted bands, and further examples 
have been found this year in a similar M.B. ii a context in Tomb 30. Jar 
no. 8 with a single circular handle on the shoulder is not quite typical of 
its class, being without the usual ring bottom. No. 6 is classed with the 
juglets, having a very sharp shoujder and a divided handle (cf. Pl. VI, 
1 and 2; Pl. XVI, 1; also, in particular, two specimens from Tomb 31, 
nos. 5, 6, in Fig. 4, which indicate the period). No. 7 is a fragment and 
an isolated example ; it looks like the bottom of a tall Syrian jug, such 
as are common in the early XVIIIth Dynasty in Egypt, but in Syria 
seem to have an earlier origin. Specimens from Cyprus are classed with 
late M.B. ii objects, and one very tall prototype from Melos in the 
Ashmolean Museum is equated with M.M. iii (.e. M.B.iib). In Egypt 
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the type becomes familiar among the Pharaohs’ Syrian tribute in the 
early XVIIIth Dynasty ; and the object itself is found in tombs Soe 
to the reign of Thutmose HT and Amenhetep III (cf. Garstang, Ardbah, 
Pls. XVIII, XX, E. 268; also Pl. XXVIII, E. 176; also Firth and Gunn, 
Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, Pl. XLII). The presence of this fragment so 
deep as the bottom layer of this tomb in an M.B.iia context and mie 
fact that no other portion of such a vase was found suggest that it 
probably belongs to some other type of vessel, e.g. the pedestal of a 
bowl, or a small filler-cup such as has been found at Beisan. (Beisan, 
XLIII, No. 3.) Nos. 9 and 10 provide good early examples of 
‘punctuated ’ decoration. Nos. 11 and 12 illustrate the early and later 
types of tapering jug with pinched lip, of which nos. 13 and 14 represent 
a derived type. 

Pl. XXI, 1, represents a fine example of the large bilbil (or jug with a 
pipe-like neck) of imported fabric and fine brown ware: it is a single 
specimen and finds its place accordingly in col. 7 on Pl. XXV: it was 
found in layer d. No 2 represents the typical imported bilbil, such as 
became well known in Egyptian deposits of the early XVIIIth Dynasty 
from the time of Thutmose III (Garstang, Ardbah, Pls. XVII-XIX), 
and their find-spots in levels a-d assign them to the L.B. i strata of this 
tomb. No. 3 is an example (also a unique one) of the small Canaanite 
cup with ‘horns’ at the top of the handle such as is familiar also in 
contemporary Egyptian pictures of tribute from Syria to the Pharaohs, 
and the spoil of Thutmose’s campaigns (cf. Pal. Mus. Bull., 3, Pl. VIII, 
4, 6, illustrating specimens from Beisan and Gezer). The jug no. 7, with 
small neck, full round body, and decoration, is a unique specimen in 
these tombs: it comes from the topmost layer. No. 4 is misplaced on 
this plate. No. 5 is a type of which only two examples are found, in 
layers d and e; but is known elsewhere. No. 6 is a variant type of the 
Syrian jug, and though frequently associated elsewhere with the bilbil 
wares, it occurs here only once. An example was found at Gezer, in 
Tomb 7, together with numerous other imported objects, in a context 
which looks like M.B. iib; but the appearance of the type in early 
XVIIIth Dynasty tombs is not in doubt (cf. Pal. Mus. Bull., 3, Pl. VII, 
10; Gezer, III, Pls. LXIV, ff.). The other forms are fairly common in 
L.B.i; the fashion of decorating the bodies of vessels with bands of 
paint as in no. 8 is noteworthy and characteristic of the age. 

Pl. XXII illustrates a whole series of painted motives, among which 
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the series 5-13 conform to a common type. Most of these examples were 
found in the upper layers. The ladder pattern on no. 1, from the top 
layer, ranks apparently among the latest motives and is found also on 
no. 8. No. 4 comes from just below the Thutmose III datum, where it 
is appropriately placed : it is comparable with a specimen from layer c 
in Tomb 4 (Pl. XI, 8). The decoration of no. 3 also recalls the specimen 
no. 5 on Pl. XI, and is found on contemporary objects in the City of 
Jericho and at Beisan. The class represented by nos. 5-13, distinguished 
by the two side handles, seems to be derived by imitation from a more 
distinguished original, of which no. 12 from layer e is the best and earliest 
representation. The decoration though varying in detail adheres to a 
standard theme, and a certain degradation or carelessness is evident in 
the later examples. Nos. 10 and 12 were found just below the Thutmose 
datum, and the class is a feature of the 15th century at Jericho, not 
only in this tomb, but quite as commonly in the Palace Area of the City. 
A specimen has been noticed in the upper layer of Tomb 13 (PI. IV, 4); 
and a similar object (restored, however, with three handles) has been 
found at Beisan in the late 15th-century level (Beisan, Pl. XLII, 25). 
An example has been found also at Ain Shems in an L.B.A. context. 

On Pl. XXIII, the bowl with notched decoration no. 1 and the un- 
common form of dish on a pedestal (no. 8) were both found in layer f. 
The deep bowl no. 2 is a later type. Among the carinated dishes we do 
not picture the most characteristic type of M.B. ii like Pl. V, 2, from 
Tomb 13, but it is well represented in layer e. <A dish of this class with 
deeper sides, Pl. XXIII, 7, from layer g, may indicate the earliest form. 
The decorated dishes with and without pedestal, nos. 10, 12, are com- 
parable with those from layer c in Tomb 4, shown in Pl. XV, 13 and 12. 
All four seem to pertain to L.B.i, notwithstanding the developed form 
of no. 11 from a lower layer. 

On Pl. XXIV are pictured a number of types of goblets and semi- 
bowls familiar in form, and chiefly interesting from their provenance. 
The small cup no. 9 with its bands of colour stands alone. The lamps 
show the change in form from the 16th-century type in layer e (nos. 12 
and 13) to the pinched form of the 15th century B.c. from layer a. The 
latter is comparable with those already described from the upper layers 
of Tomb 4, discussed in connexion with Pls. X, 3, and XIV, 13 and 14. 

Pl. XXV illustrates diagrammatically the analysis of the layers 
and the frequency of each type, and a glance at it gives a visual im- 
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pression of the whole deposit such as is otherwise obscured by the mass 
of detail. In the columns, the selected types are indicated by corre- 
sponding Greek letters in the plates. Column 7 is devoted to single 
specimens; and column « embodies a record of round-mouthed jugs with 
handle rising from the shoulder, some of which are distinguished by a 
star from the type specimen (Pl. XX, 8) indicated by a spot. This type is 
characterised by a loop handle returning to the shoulder, and one example 
was found in each layer from ¢ downwards: viz. nos. ¢, 19; d, 38 (Pl. XX, 
8);e,5; and f, 57. We do not distinguish between the rounding and flat 
bottoms of these vessels at this stage; while g, 81 (seen on Pl. XX, 
no. 6), almost requires a category of its own. The specimens indicated 
by a star, chiefly from the upper layers, include variant forms like }, 36 
(Pl. XXI, 9), and e, 29 (Pl. XXII, 4), in which a single handle rises 
from the shoulder to the top of the neck; the mouth, as already stated, 
is round in all these cases. A number of examples have been omitted 
from the schedule, owing to the breakage of the neck obscuring the 
shape of the mouth. This chart is not final: it has been difficult within 
the limits of space to give adequate separation to all the types and sub- 
divisions ; but in broad outline it shows the method by which we shall 
attempt in the next instalment of this Report a statistical comparison 
of all these tomb-deposits as a basis for the relative dating of the 
specimens and for the interpretation of the City’s history. 

Already this chart may serve as a basis by which to compare and 
date the layered deposits in the other tombs; and the comparison will 
provide much food for thought. Looking, for instance, at Fig. 9, which 
represents Tomb 4, it will be seen at a glance that there is a much heavier 
proportion of early types in Tomb 5, though the types are much the 
same. The transition marked by layer c in Tomb 4 is represented by 
layers d and e in Tomb 5, and these we have seen are dated to the age 
of Hatshepsut-Thutmose III, c. 1500 B.c. In the upper layers certain 
juglets, jugs and dishes are parallel, but there appears one remarkable 
contrast. Whereas the typical feature of the later deposits in Tomb 4 
is found in the tall Cypriote jugs, with base ring and cylindrical necks, 
this type is only represented by one specimen in Tomb 5 (layer d). On 
the other hand the distinctive feature of the upper layers in Tomb 5 
is the painted jug with two shoulder handles (col. « and Pl. XXII, 5-13), 
which curiously does not occur in Tomb 4, while each type occurs once 
only in Tomb 13 (Fig. 6). Of the two types, the two-handled jug begins 
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to appear earlier, in layer e, hence probably just before 1500 3.0. 
Now we have already found reason to recognise a gap in the sequence 
of Tomb 4, somewhere between the middle of the 16th century and the 
middle of the 15th. It is possible that this gap explains the non-appear- 
ance of the two-handled jug while it was in vogue, and that the closing 
down of Tomb 5 at the latter date explains in turn the paucity of the 
Cypriote specimen. The presence of one example of each in the top 
layer of Tomb 13 suggests that they were still in use at the end of the 
century. However that may be, it is by comparison of details in this 
way, set out in an appropriate chart or series of diagrams, that we hope 
to arrive at solid conclusions as to the sequence of these pottery types 
and their chronological significance. 

Looking now at the statistical indications of the chart (Pl. XXV) 
we are struck by the apparent increase in the number of objects as the 
layers descend. The number of registers in our records reads as follows : 
—layer a, 16; 6,40; c,38; d, 68; ¢,96; f, 91; andg,188. It is to be 
recalled, however, that the lowest layer g was practically twice the depth 
of the others, including a sub-layer formed by the slope and irregularities 
of the tomb bottom (see plans, Pl. XIX). Allowing for this, the number 
of objects in the lower layers appears uniformly to be rather more than 
ninety for each 15 cm. of depth. Layer g evidently represents twice the 
length of time covered by layers f and e respectively. On the other 
hand, with the exception of the topmost layer a, the upper layers repre- 
sent only 10 cm. of depth; so that the total of 146 objects in layers 
b, c, and d for a depth of 30 cm. gives by contrast only an average of 
73 objects for each 15 cm. of depth, It is true that the size of the City 
in L.B.A., represented by these layers, was only half as great as it had 
been during the Hyksos period, but this factor can hardly be applied in 
explanation, as the tomb was clearly that of the ruling family whose 
chief wore the Pharaoh’s signet. It seems more probable that the smaller 
proportion of objects corresponds to the space originally accorded to 
each burial, and that the congestion of objects in the lower levels 
was the result of the frequent re-use of the tomb and the desiccation of 
the remains. The intermediate figure of 68 objects in layer d for 10 cm. 
of depth accords with that of the lower levels. It would appear, then, 
that on the basis of numbers the three upper layers a, 6, c, with their 
total of 94 objects, represent about the same period of time as layers e 
or f. This result is not without significance. A comparison with the 
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lowest deposits of Tomb 30, recently excavated, wherein was found the 
scarab of Hetep-ib-Ra of the XIIIth Dynasty, gives reason to suppose 
that the earliest deposits of this tomb were laid down soon afterwards. 
Putting this date at 1750 B.c. (the beginning of the Hyksos period) we 
thus have 375 objects to represent the period between this level and our 
1500 p.c. datum, 250 years, giving a proportion of 95 objects and 65 years 
for each normal layer of 15 cm., or from another standpoint, broadly 
150 objects per century. On this basis, assuming the continuity of use, 
which is not in doubt, and approximately the same coefficient of fre- 
quency (e.g. the same number of burials per generation and of pots per 
burial), the remaining 165 objects would indicate a further period of 
113 years, so bringing us half-way through the reign of Amenophis III 
for the closing of the tomb. 

Needless to say, too much reliance cannot be placed on this statistical 
conclusion, the coefficient of frequency being uncertain, as it was materi- 
ally impossible to estimate the actual number of burials from the skull 
and bone fragments, which were largely reduced to powder. Moreover, 
it should not be forgotten that the crosslines of this chart do not repre- 
sent real strata, but were chosen for convenience of registration. Still 
it does appear from a close examination that something more than 
chance guided the workmen’s fingers as they cleared these deposits, since 
four distinct types of M.B. ii make their appearance in layer f, and no 
fewer than five types of L.B.A. originate in e; while in layer d we find 
a number of the earlier types disappearing, notably the juglets with 
button bottom, or concave bottom, and the divided or double handle 
(each represented curiously by three examples), and also the juglet with 
flat bottom. 

While we cannot dismiss the significance of these facts, we must also 
allow that from time to time the deposits and remains must have been 
brushed aside to make room for fresh interments, and admit therefore 
a certain admixture within limits of deposits not strictly contemporary. 
This explains how our limit to the Middle Bronze Age appears in layer d, 
while the beginning of the Late Bronze Age is found deeper, in layer e. 
Layers d and e thus represent visually and actually the period of transi- 
tion; and though the line between, fixed on the evidence of the scarabs 
at 1500 B.c., should be wavy and not straight, it correctly indicates the 
chronological position. In similar fashion, the period of transition from 
M.B. iia to M.B.11b, so far as can be distinguished, is to be found in 
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layer f; and this we would place on the statistical evidence at 1600 B.C.; 
corresponding to the reaction on the Hyksos culture of the Egyptian 
unrevival der Ka.mes and Ahmose. Above the line, statistically, layer d 
should cover the reign of Thutmose III and the three top layers should 
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Fig. 10.—BRONZE TOGGLE-PINS, TWEEZERS, AND RINGS FROM TOMB 5. 
Scale 3:5. 


fill the century. But for reasons already discussed—in particular the 
relative compression of the lower layers, and the paucity in this tomb 
of the later Cypriote objects well represented in Tomb 4—we are 
inclined to place the closing of this tomb about 1425 B.c., 2.e. before 
the accession of Amenhetep III, in whose reign were laid down the 
distinctive deposits of Tomb 4. Summing up, we would tentatively 
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assign the following periods and dates to the successive layers of this 
tomb :— 


Late Bronze Age i: layers a-c : . 1425-1450 B.c. 
layerd . : ‘ . 1450-1500 B.c. 


+) 9? 99 


re Fa 
some of laye Transitional. 


9 | 
Middle Bronze Age ii b: some of layer d Al 
» | 1500-1600 B.c. 
some of layer f = ; 
| 


Middle Bronze Age iia: some of layer f : - | 1600-1750 B.c. 
layersg and g sub. . | 


39 9? 


2? 29 2? 


Fig. 10 shows a number of small bronze objects from Tomb 5. Among 
these the toggle pins used for fastening the loose end of a garment 
are already familiar (p. 7 above). Examples from Palestine are fairly 
common, and specimens have been found in Syria as far north as the 
Hittite area (see Woolley in Annals, VI, Pls. XXI, XXV). The series 
includes two pairs of tweezers and also a number of bronze rings, three 
of which are provided with bezel or scarab mounting. 


In Fig. 11 are reproduced on a large scale four selected scarabs :— 
Tomb 5. Representation of the Pharaoh as an archer. 


Tomb 13. Figure of a Canaanite wearing robe and cap, with Syro- 
Hyksos hieroglyphs in the field. 


Tomb 11. Figure of a personage, doubtless a male deity, perhaps 
horned, standing upon the back of a hoofed animal, presumably a 
bull. Across the shoulders of the man is a yoke from which depend two 
nameless objects. This tomb, unlike the others, was round and deep. 
It contained at the bottom some half-cremated remains, with a scarab 
of Thutmose III; the rest of the pit was filled with incinerated bones. 
Among the contents were a number of bracelets, of bronze and of iron, 
thick in the middle and tapering towards the join; also a small group 
of typical pottery vases of E.I.A.i. This tomb marks the presence of 
a foreign element which may have been stationed at Jericho as garrison 
in the age of Thutmose III and again in the Ramesside period. 


Tomb 22. Anthropomorphic Horus-headed personage with agri- 
cultural (?) implements: a horned head (2) in the field. 


In concluding for the time being our record of the tombs of Jericho, 
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we give a tentative classified summary of their contents, to be amplified 
in a later instalment of this Report. Further details of the tombs them- 
selves will be found in the schedule opposite to Pl. I. 


Fig. 1.—JERICHO, 1982. SELECTED ScARABS. Scale 3:1. 


Tombs examined, 43; containing deposits . 26 
Specimens of E.B.A. (approximately) . ; 55 
= », M.B.A.i = : . 891 

»  » MB.ia == 402 

» 9 M.B.iib 5 OS 

» 9» LBA ¥9 = 

35 ,, L.B.A.ii (possibly) . : : 7 

= 55 WL AS . : : 14 
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There is thus clear evidence of continuous occupation from the end 
of the Early Bronze Age to the middle of the Late Bronze Age (c. 2100- 
1400 z.c.). With regard to the Early Bronze Age, there is trace in the 
City itself of relatively important levels of this period, and of a precedent 
stone age ; and the few tombs illustrating this culture do not adequately 
represent the period or intensity of the City’s activities. Possibly others 
may have been placed in a dip of ground nearer to the City, where they 
are at present covered by cultivation. 


It remains to add a few notes of explanation with regard to the 
photographic plates XXVIII-XXXIV, and for completion of this record 
the technical description of a number of pottery vases not included in 
the description of line drawings. 


On Pl. XXVIII are shown all the complete pottery vessels from 
Tomb 4, arranged in tiers corresponding to the layers in which they 
were found and registered (as indicated by the side). A few small objects 
on the topmost row are unfortunately cut out. Layers a and 6 fill each 
one shelf; layer c fills two shelves; layer d one whole shelf and the 
sides of a second, whereon a group from layer e is seen between dotted 
lines. Four objects in the foreground bear the register numbers 4. b. 29, 
4.b.34, 4.b.1, and 4. b.33 respectively. 


On Pl. XXX the same scheme of arrangement is followed as on 
Pl. XXVIII, except that the objects in this case fill two photographs. 
The layers are numbered in sequence a-g. 


Pl. XXXI. 1. Painted bowl of grey ware with rimless out-turned 
neck ; small pedestal base, supported on three vertical flat loops ; wheel 
made; decorated around the upper part of body and the neck with 


horizontal bands and crosslines in dull red on an original cream slip. 
5. g. 1 (631) P.MLJ. 


2. Painted goblet of yellowish ware with cream slip ; carinated form ; 
small pedestal base ; red painted decoration on upper half of body and 
the neck. 5. g. 188 (820) Louvre. 
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KEY TO PLATE XXXII. 
Read from left to right 
No. 291 Two-handled jug. 


», 3800 Two-handled jug. 
», 444 Two-handled jug. 
», 807 One-handled jug. 
», 487 Two-handled jug. 
», 1127 Two-handled bowl. 
», 284 One-handled jug. 
» 469 One-handled jug. 
», 366 One-handled jug. 
55 304 Bulbil. 

5, 322 One-handled jug. 
», 651 Goblet. 

», 698 Dish. 

» 817 Globular juglet. 


» 687 Juglet, piriform. 
» 122 Small dish. 

» 791 Juglet, oblate. 

, 771 Juglet, painted. 
» 7148 Juglet. 


KEY TO PLATE XXXII 


Juglet with button bottom. 
Juglet with convex bottom. 
Juglet with flat bottom. 


Juglet with flat bottom and straight 


sides. 
Small jug, ring bottom. 
Small jug, pinched lip. 
Jug with pinched lip. 
Bowl with incised ornament. 
Dish, metallic form. 
Dish, metallic form. 
Bowl, semi-carinated form. 
Bowl, carinated form. 
Goblet. 
Goblet. 
Bowl, semi-metallic. 


Stone mill with rubbing stone. 


Jug. 
Jug, pinched lip. 
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285 
359 
363 
304 
350 
283 
333 
328 
541 
372 
419 
395 
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357 
572 
428 
639 
341 
672 
287 


465 
469 
596 
380 
390 
410 
485 
404 
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Jug, pinched lip, flattened bottom. 5.a.5 Pl 
Large jug. 5, Belge, 
Jug, pinched lip, round bottom. 5. c. 27 
Jug. 5, Cook ” 
Small bilbil. 5. c. 22 
Small two-handled jug. 50.18 s255 
Two-handled jug. 5.a.8 is 
Lug-handled jar. 5.c.1 a 
One-handled jug. eg Sa | ae 
Dish with splaying pedestal. 5. £.3 ‘5 
Dish with pedestal. 5. d. 2 
Shallow dish with pedestal. 5. d. 49 
Dish with pedestal, semi-metallic 

form. Bedied =, 

KEY TO PLATE XXXIV 

Large bowl. c.16 Pl 


Bowl with incurving sides. 

Bowl with flat bottom. 

Dish with flat bottom. 

Dish with ring bottom. 

Lamp, flat bottom, pronounced pinch. 

Lamp, flat bottom, slightly pinched. 

Lamp, round bottom, pronounced 
pinch. 

Lamp, round bottom, slightly pinched. 

Jug with one handle. 

Globular jug, handle on shoulder. 
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Small jug. d. 10 
Jug with ‘ horn’ on handle. d. 20 
Jug with long neck. d. 40 
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Small jug, pinched lip, cylindrical. 
Small jug, pinched lip. 


7p. @:8 Balk 


XXI, 7. 
XXI, 6. 


XXII, 9. 
XXII, 5. 
XXIV, 10. 
XXI, 9. 
XXIII, 8. 


XXII, 12. 


. XXIII, 2. 


XXIV, 11. 
XXII, 4. 


XXI, 3. 
XX, 13. 


SELECTED PotTERY SPECIMENS FROM TomBs 19, 13, AND 4 


1316 
1135 
1288 
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Juglet, pointed bottom. 
Jug, pinched lip. 13. b. 26 
Juglet, piriform, button bottom. IDS Ges 


Dish. 4.d.2 
Bowl with thickened rim. 4. a. 18 
Lug-handled jar. 4. b. 23 
Lug-handled jar, thickened rim. 4.b.3 
Dish, semi-metallic form, two handles. 4. b. 21 
Dish with pedestal, out-turned rim. 4. ¢. 52 
Jug with pinched lip, cylindrical. 4.c. 12 
Jug with pinched lip. 13. a. 5 
Jug with round mouth. 4.b. 2 
Jug with painted ornament. 4.¢. 44 
Strainer vase. 4.a.19 


3? 


19 e001 PILTIE A. 


XI, 2. 
X, 5. 
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VI. THE PALACE AREA, excavatrep 1933. IntRopucToRY 


Work this year was chiefly concentrated upon the Palace Area of 
the City, which overlooks the spring. On the eastern slope of the mound, 
below the massive stone structure compared by Watzinger with the 
* Hilani’ type, and a smaller brick house below it of the Ramesside age, 
were found the Palace store-rooms, of which fifty-eight were methodically 
cleared; and, at the top of the slope, the stouter foundations of the 
Palace itself. A vast stratified material has been recovered and is now 
being analysed. In brief, the culture epochs correspond closely with 
those illustrated by the tombs. The store-rooms were constructed and 
stocked at the beginning of the Hyksos period, and though rebuilt, in 
part or whole, at various times, following great fires or earthquake, they 
were maintained, almost as originally laid out, until the end. The latest 
deposits, just under the Ramesside level, correspond with the upper 
layers of Tombs 4 and 5. 

All the best specimens, with complete groups of ceramic types, are 
now preserved in the Palestine Museum at Jerusalem, and include some 
unique pieces, among which are a drinking cup shaped like a deer’s head, 
and a tall libation vase of fine technique, with a snake on the handle. 
The products of M.B.ii art are not only the most numerous but the 
most instructive of the series. They disclose the later Hyksos period 
as the brightest phase in the history of Canaanitish civilisation; they 
also indicate, as do the contents of the tombs, the perpetuation of this 
culture in various forms (including scarab decoration), down to the full 
re-establishment of Egyptian suzerainty under Hatshepsut and Thut- 
mose III, c. 1500 B.c. 

The Late Bronze Age culture which then emerges is distinguished 
here, as in the tombs and elsewhere in Palestine, by the abundance of 
its painted wares and motives, and its Syro-Phoenician imports (‘ milk 
bowls’ with ‘wish bone’ handles, and bilbils), coupled with the 
elaboration or disappearance of the older forms. By the end of the 
15th century the transformation is complete; but as in the tombs, 
there ensues a big gap or series of gaps from this point. No Mycenaean 
wares or fragments were found in the Palace area—nor within the area 
bounded by the City wall—though fully 150,000 fragments have been 
scrutinised in the course of our four years’ work, One vase of late 
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Mycenaean character was found in 1931 overlying the position of the 
northern fosse, and a fragmentary handle found in 1932 outside the 
western wall of the L.B.A. city may also be of Mycenaean fabric, but that 
is all we have found to represent the Mycenaean contact, elsewhere so 
characteristic of the 14th and 13th centuries B.c. 

All the other evidence, architectural and archaeological, contributes 
to the same conclusion, that the site was practically deserted between 
the end of L.B.A.i and the beginning of E.I.A. ii (a period of nearly 
500 years), except for a partial and temporary reoccupation, on the 
Palace area and over the northern slopes of the mound, in the age of 
the Ramessides. 

Jar sealings and scarabs found within the Palace store-rooms throw 
light on the Hyksos organisation and later relations between the local 
chieftains and their Egyptian suzerains. Royal names include :— 


From Tomb 30. . Hetep-ib-Ra XIIth Dyn. 
,, Room 11, Tomb 42 Nub, King of the North Hyksos. 
,» Room44 . . Aa-em-neter - 
,, Tomb 30 z . Aa-em-neter-Ra a 
7 -Lombza les . Wadj-Kheper-Ra(ka.mes) XVIIth Dyn. 
» Tombs 3land4 . A-a-kha (local king) =n 
» Tomb5 : . Maat-Ka-Ra (Hatshepsut) XVIIIth Dyn. 
» Tomb 5 ; . Men-Kheper-Ra (Thutmose IIT) __,, 
Peer tel ae. : . Men-Kheper-Ra (Thutmose III) __,, 
, Tomb 4 ; . Neb-Maat-Ra (Amenhetep ITT) “ 


The series of scarabs from tombs and city, 165 in number, end with 
the last-named Pharaoh, c. 1400 B.c.; and none have been found of 
later date, if we except that showing a figure on the back of an animal 
from the Cremation Pit no. 11 (illustrated in Fig. 11), in which were 
found iron and copper bracelets and Iron-age vases—it was presumably 
the burial place of mercenary troops of the Ramesside epoch. It would 
seem that Rameses IT or Rameses III may have maintained an outpost 
on the site. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANATOLIAN RELATIONS WITH THE 
AEGEAN BEFORE 2400 ,s.c. 


By THEODORE BURTON BROWN 


THis paper is based chiefly on published material. A few sherds picked 
up while the writer was travelling in eastern Asia Minor, which, with a 
few exceptions, are now in the Ashmolean Museum, form additional 
evidence, and are here classified. 

The writer has had the privilege of visiting the site of Alishar, of 
speaking to the representatives of the Chicago Oriental Institute (now 
excavating that site), and of seeing the pottery from there. Though not 
yet fully published, this is (partly) shown to the public in the museum at 
Ankara. The writer may claim a detailed knowledge, both of the objects 
found and of the very complete collection of sherds presented to the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens by the excavators. 

The name ‘ Luya,’ which may have been used for Cilicia and the 
surrounding country in prehistoric days, will be used here, in the lack 
of anything more precise, to represent the area east of the Taurus 
mountains, from Cilicia Tracheia to the Euphrates, spreading southwards 
to the northern edge of the plains (approximately the line of the railway 
from Aleppo to Mosul). As no archaeologist has yet been able to explore 
the mountain country east of the Euphrates, the extent of ‘ Luvian’ 
civilisation eastward is unknown. 

The Bronze Age civilisation of the Aegean and the west coast of 
Anatolia, while being homogeneous, is so different from any known in 
that area in neolithic times as to presuppose the coming of a new type of 
people with the introduction of metallurgy. The discovery of the use 
of metal was certainly made in Asia, not in Europe (it is generally con- 
sidered to have occurred in the Caucasus area), and the knowledge was 
brought to the Aegean in some manner as yet unexplained, since little 
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is known of Caucasia or even of Asia Minor, the obvious bridge leading 
to the west. Despite the great wall of the Taurus mountains, an easy 
route leads from Caucasia along the northern coast of Anatolia past 
Trebizond and Sinope, and so through the basin of the Halys westward 
to the Aegean. But very few traces of any civilisation that certainly 
influenced the Aegean during the first part of the Early Helladic period 
have been found in northern or central Anatolia. There is, however, a 
second route from Caucasia to the Aegean, which does not pass through 
the barrier of the Taurus into Anatolia, but leads instead under the 
eastern side of that range, from Van past Malatia and Marash by easy 
valleys to Cilicia and the high road of the sea. On this road, close to 
Malatia, is Arghana, where ‘a very high grade’ of copper is said to be 
found, easily worked Near Arghana, about seventy miles to the 
north-north-west, is Tilek, where both Oswald? and Karajian state 
that tin is found in association with the ‘rich’ copper ore. This 
would suggest a second source for copper, besides the Caucasus, and, 
what is more interesting, an explanation for bronze. 

Cyprus, within easy reach of Cilicia, cannot be dissociated from the 
Aegean from the very beginning of the Bronze Age. A shape of bowl 
typical of Cypriote Red Polished I ware* is also found in Corinthia in 
Early Helladic I-II,5 and at Eutresis in Early Helladic II. Associated 
with this type of bowl both in Greece and Cyprus is a horizontal lug with 
two vertical perforations. (This lug, but not the shape of bowl, occurs 
elsewhere in the Aegean.”) Such a parallel between the two areas at 
the beginning of the Bronze Age suggests one influence on both. Anatolia 
would be the obvious source, and M. Gjerstad has already suggested 


1. Hagop A. Karajian, Mineral Resources of Armenia and Anatolia, p. 167. 

2. Felix Oswald, Handbuch der regionalen Geologie : Armenien. 

_ _8. Iron also is common in that area, and, near Elizabetpol, by the Shamkhor river, 
is found close to a deposit of nickel. There may have been some relationship between this 
area and the south, since objects of iron alloyed with nickel were found in the Royal 
Tombs of Ur, and in an Egyptian predynastic grave. A dark purplish-red slipped ware 
of well-baked clay occurs in Egypt in predynastic days, as well as in Nineveh III and 
Cypriote Red Polished I periods, and in Anatolia west of the Taurus. This also (perhaps) 
points to Armenia, as a central area, at about 3500-3000 B.o. 

4, Gjerstad, Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus, p. 90, nos. 2, 3, 6. 

5. Blegen, Zygouries, fig. 85. The decoration of the rim on this Zygouries vessel is 
known in the East; cf. fig. 1 of this paper for an example from Malatia. 

6. Goldman, Hxcavations at Hutresis, fig. 132. 

7. Troy I (Schliemann Sammlung, fig. 15) Cretan subneolithic ware (Xanthoudides, 
The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, Pl. I, no. 4191). Thermi I (B.S.A., XXX, p. 21) Early 
Macedonian ware (B.S.A., XXIX, p. 180, fig ii, no. 9). Thessaly, in B 3a ware (Tsountas, 
Dhimini and Sesklo, Pl. 24, nos. 2 and 4), and I'3 ware (op. cit., figs. 171, 182). There are 
other examples unpublished. 
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Pisidia (where this type of lug, and perhaps this shape of bowl occur 4) as 
the centre whence Cyprus was colonised. The home of these types is 
unlikely to be Cyprus, since there is obviously an earlier history, outside 
the island, for Red Polished I ware,? and cannot be the Aegean, since 
Aegean ceramic decoration, e.g. punctured dots (found on virgin soil at 
Hissarlik *) and concentric circles, though well known in Cyprus, is only 
found in that island after the period of the bowl and lug. Moreover, the 
technique of Cypriote Red Polished I ware is unknown in the Aegean. 
The relationship of Pisidia to the Aegean and Cyprus will be con- 
sidered later. There is no evidence that it was close. For the present 
the early history of Cilicia will be examined, for Cilicia cannot be con- 
sidered apart from Cyprus, and is, moreover, on the direct route from 
Arghana to the west. Early Cilician history is illustrated by the pot- 
sherds found on the surface of a small tell in the Cilician plain (called 
Mound ‘ O ’) which appears to date before 2000 B.c., since only one wheel- 
made sherd, out of several hundred, was found there. (This was of red 
wash ware, known in Troy II 2.) Three probably neolithic sherds were 
found: One (A 1) is part of the rim of a bowl with straight edges about 
12 inches in diameter (fig. 2). The clay is pinkish red of extremely fine 
texture, slipped bright red and polished. The second sherd (A 2) is of 
fine grey clay (fig. 3) fired to paler grey at the surfaces, slipped reddish 
orange and burnished in wavy lines, the pressure of the tool (as always) 
darkening the colour where it is applied, so that the wavy lines appear 
dark red. The third sherd (A 3) is of red clay, not very fine in texture, 
left rough on the inside surface and painted outside with black lustrous 
paint on a surface partly slipped (or painted) orange, and partly yellow 
(fig. 4, in which the four sections within the X of the pattern are 
yellow, the other two larger blank sections being orange). No shape 
can be ascertained, though the sherd is probably from a small vessel. 
Pottery best described as subneolithic includes examples of ware 
(A 5) of a very fine grey clay, slipped brownish grey and lightly polished. 
The shapes include a bowl with straight sharp-edged rim and rather thick 
walls. This ware is fired to a paler colour at the surface. One of these 
sherds was ‘ burnish decorated,’ giving the effect of a light coloured 
rectangle (unburnished surface) framed by wide dark lines (caused by 


1. Asherd showing this lug (no. 624, Ashmolean Museum) was found at Hassan Pasha 
tell by Professor H. A. Ormerod. : 

2. This is also the opinion of Professor Myres and M. Gjerstad. : 

3. Schliemann, Ilios, fig. 55. Also in Troy I strata were found the horizontal lugs 
with double perforation. : 
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overlapping strokes of the tool) and crossed by thin dark lines (single 
strokes of the tool) in both diagonal directions. A variety of this ware 
(A 5a) is of grey clay fired on the surfaces to warm grey buff, polished 
and incised (fig. 5). The sherd illustrated is perhaps a fragment of a lid, 
since there are traces of an incised line on the outer surface which is not 
decorated. 

Among the Bronze Age types are wares with a polished slip, red (B 2) 
or black (B 3). The slip of B 2 ware is normally a fairly bright red. 
The fabric is well fired so that the clay, which is carboniferous, is usually 
burnt to buff and no irregularities of colour appear on the surface. B3 
‘3 made of both carboniferous and dark brown clays seldom burnt to 
light colour but frequently discoloured. A black slip on buff clay (similar 
to Ormerod’s Class A IIT) is known in Cilicia as B 3a. B3 vessels are of 
finer texture (7°, in. to 7/5 in. thick) than B 2 vessels, though both are 
frequently incised (fig. 8), and both appear to be made in bowl shapes, 
straight edged and with incurving rims 12 in. and 8 in. in diameter.? 
A variety of B 2, B 2a, is of slightly gritty pinkish buff clay slipped 
bright red on the outer surface, polished and incised. This is exactly 
similar to Dr. Blegen’s Class A II at Zygouries including the decoration.” 
Further, the special variety of that A ITI class, dated Karly Helladic II 
at Eutresis, also occurs at Mound ‘ O,’ where sherds exactly similar in 
texture were common. This fabric in Cilicia, though sometimes slipped 
yellowish red (B 4), is usually, as far as is known, not slipped but painted 
with a matt purple paint (B 4a). Designs and shapes are uncertain, 
but handles with round section from the rim of a wide-mouthed vessel 
occur (figs. 6 and 7). This ware is occasionally decorated with white 
paint which adheres very well, but has been badly applied, so that no 
idea of design can be found from sherds (B 4). 

Painted wares are as follows: first, a fabric washed all over with a 
thick, resinous and much cracked black paint, probably originally lustrous 
([' 1 ware). The only sherd of I’ 1 ware is made of pale grey clay fairly 
fine in texture and was broken from a straight-edged bowl. Another 
(I 2) is slipped cream-buff on coarse red clay, and painted with lustrous 


1. It appears (see note above) that at about 3500 a dark-purplish red slipped ware 
was made over a wide area. This is knownin Luya as B26 ware. Itis strikingly different 
from the normal fairly bright-red slipped wares of the Aegean, Alishar, the Cypriote 
Red Polished IT and ITI classes, and the red slip ware of the Ist Dynasty and later in Egypt, 
both in the colour and the thickness of the slip, and in the excellence of the firing. How- 
ever, B 28 ware requires further examples, particularly from Irak, before its relationship 
with other red slip wares can be established. 
2. Blegen, op, cit., Pl. vi, no. 10. 3. Op. cit., pp. 78-83. 
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chocolate brown (fig. 9). A third ([' 3) is slipped greenish white and 
painted in matt brownish black on both surfaces, the only shape known 
being a straight-edged bowl 16 inches in diameter (fig. 10). The clay of 


Scale 2:3. 


this bowl is grey black, rather rough in texture and full of straw dé- 
graissant. A variety of this ware ([' 3a) with similar slip and paint on 
buff pink clay is illustrated (fig. 14) restored in shape. Another type 
(I 4) is Cypriote White Painted II ware, or an allied class, while another 
([' 5) is similar to Cypriote White Painted III pottery. One wheel-made 
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sherd was found. Of coarse ware it is sufficient to state that both round 
and ribbon handles occur, and that the characteristic shape is different 
from the shapes known in fine ware. . 
The foreign analogies to the pottery of Mound ‘ 0’ may be summarised 
briefly as follows :—A 2 ware shows a type of burnish decoration known 
on the Arkalochori chalices, and at Samos,” there also on so-called sub- 
neolithic ware. The design is paralleled in Cypriote White Painted I 
ware,? Cycladic incised ware,* and in the East. A 3 ware is similar to 
trichrome ware from Gonia and Orchomenos,* both in colours and in 
design. A 5 ware, in clay, is not unlike gubneolithic ware at Eutresis,’ 
as also at Knossos, and Early Minoan II Grey Polished ware. The decora- 
tion of A 5 is not known in Crete, but occurs at many other places from 
Sakje Geuzi® to Eutresis,? and Macedonia, where it is known on [° la2 
ware° This type of decoration is perhaps the prototype of some 
Early Cycladic II designs. A 5a ware, in decoration, is paralleled in 
Early Cycladic I ware.!? B 2 ware is paralleled in technique in Corinthia 
in the A II class there, and at Eutresis in Early Helladic 1° B 2a is 
similar to ware from Zygouries and Eutresis,! also in Early Helladic I. 
B 3 ware is paralleled on the Aegean coast of Anatolia, in Corinthia in 
A II ware, at Eutresis in Early Helladic I, and perhaps also in Crete, 
both in the Early Minoan I-II ‘fruit stands’ (which sometimes occur 
8 inches in diameter 1) and also in an Early Minoan II jar of brownish 
clay.” B 3a is like pottery from Pisidia 1 and the Cyclades.” B 4 ware 
is paralleled in the Aegean from South Greece to Macedonia. I’ 1 ware 
is allied to Aegean glazed ware (‘urfirnis’). The sherd of I’ 2 ware 
illustrated shows a design known in Knossian subneolithic ware,” the 


1. Evans, Palace of Minos, Vol. I, fig. 19, B. 
2. Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1927-28, p. 626, fig. 22. 
3. Illustrated London News, October 31, 1931, p. 679, fig. 3. 
4. S.P.H.S., Hacavations at Phylakopi in Melos, Pl. v, nos. 6, 8, 12a, and Pl. x, no. 25. 
5. Susa I (inset as a panel, as at Samos and in Crete); Frankfort, Studies in the Early 
Pottery of the Near East, Part I, Pl. iii, no. 5. 
6. Called neolithic. Sherds in the collection of the British School of Archaeology 
at Athens. See also Kunze, Orchomenos, Vol. II, Pl. iv, no. 2. 
7. Goldman, op. cit., Pl. i. 
8. Sherds in the Liverpool University collection. 
9. Goldman, op. cit., Pl. i, nos. 1, 2, 3, and p. 76. 
10. B.S.A., Vol. XXIX, p. 185. ll. Phylakopi, Pl. vii, no. 13. 
12. Phylakopi, Pl. iv, no. 15. 13. Goldman, op. cit., Pl. v. 
14. Blegen, op. cit., Pl. vi, no. 10. 
15. Goldman, op. cit., fig. 91, no. 5, and p. 83. 
16. Xanthoudides, op. cit., p. 10, and Pl. xviii, no. 4298. 
17. BR. B. Seager, Mochlos, p. 43, and Pl. v, no. 6. 
18. Ormerod’s class A III. 
19. Frankfort, op. cit., Part II, Pl. v, nos. 3, 4, and 5. 
20. Boyd Hawes, Gournia, Pl. A, no. 5, 
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Cyclades,1 Troy I,2 Cypriote Red Polished II ware,? and in the East.! 
TI’ 3 ware is like some Sakje Geuzi sherds in clay, slip and paint.5 Those 
sherds from Sakje Geuzi are said to resemble some from Susa I. The 
‘festoon’ decoration of I 3 and I 3a wares is known from Karly 
Cycladic I onwards,® in the Aegean, also in Crete in Early Minoan II,’ 
and in Cypriote Red Polished II wares. 

The writer’s conclusions from the sherds found on Mound ‘ 0’ are as 
follows. It is certain that a close parallel exists between the earliest 
pottery found at Zygouries (Early Helladic I) and in Cilicia. It is further 
probable that similarities exist between the pottery of Cilicia and that of 
other parts of the Aegean, including Crete and Troy I. Other Cilician 
parallels are with Cyprus, Sakje Geuzi, Mesopotamia, and, perhaps, 
Susa I. But Mound ‘0’ seems to have been missed by the main 
current of Early Bronze Age civilisation as known in the Aegean, since 
the characteristic designs of Aegean pottery (such as concentric circles, the 
ribbon design of chevrons, cross-hatched triangles) have not been found 
there. All these, however, do occur in Cypriote Red Polished II ware,’ a 
class already shown to be paralleled by the pottery of Mound ‘0.’ More- 
over, attention is further drawn to Cyprus by the existence there of two 
varieties of relief decoration, both known in the Aegean: first, a type 
known on Cretan subneolithic ware,® and, second, the peculiar type on 
the special variety of Corinthian A II ware,!° known in Cyprus as Base 
Ring pottery, a fabric similar in texture and (relief) decoration to 
Corinthian A II ware and Cilician B 4. Thus, although the pottery of 
Mound ‘0’ is indecisive, it is clear that the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean is important in any study of Early Aegean civilisations. 
Accordingly, the only considerable quantity of pottery in that area, the 
fabrics of Cyprus, must be examined. 


1. Phylakopi, Pl. vii, no. 5, and Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. v, nos. 1 and 2. 

2. Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 35. 

3. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 108. 

4. Nineveh V ware and Jemdet Nasr ware. To be seen in the British Museum and 
Ashmolean Museum. 

5. Liverpool Annals, Vol I, Pl. XLVITI, no. 11. 

6. Phylakopi, Pl. iv, no. 1; Pl. viii, no. 5. 

7. Seager, op. cit., fig. 23. 

8. Gjerstad, op. cit., pp. 94-109. The spiral is unknown in Cyprus and Luya to date. 
It occurs on the Naxos ‘ pans’ (Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. vi) associated with fish drawn in a 
naturalistic manner, varieties of the sun-disk pattern, and wedge-shaped impressions (see 
below for their appearance in Caucasia). Thus the spiral may be eastern in origin, for 
the fish and sun-disk are certainly eastern. The spiral is used in metal work in Troy IT. 
On this question see Childe in J.H.S., Vol. L, pp. 255-62. . = 

9. Xanthoudides, op. cit., Pl. i, no. 4193. ss 

10. Blegen, op. cit., Pl. ix, nos. 2, 3, and 4. 
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Now it is well established that signs exist of intercommunication 
between the Cyclades, Greece, Crete, and Western Anatolia from the 
beginning of the Bronze Age. Since designs occur in common in the 
Aegean area, and pottery very like Early Helladic I wares is found in 
Cilicia, it is not surprising to find a sudden appearance in bulk, of exactly 
the same Aegean designs, in Cyprus. So close a similarity is not accidental. 
But the importance of this is that, while shapes in the Aegean are rapidly 
developed into highly specialised and very beautiful forms, the Cypriote 
shapes, which are not unlike Aegean shapes during the period of Red 
Polished II, remain unchanged after that period or become steadily 
coarser and more debased. ‘This is true also of Cypriote decoration. 
(A good example of this is given by the shape which has been called a 
‘ proto-sauce-boat,’ + which never changes, as in the Aegean, but is 
found in later ware unaltered.2 The same is true of the pyxis.) Thus 
Cypriote ware gives the impression of a great inspiration which was not 
sustained, and suggests that the similarities between Cyprus and the 
Aegean are due to a common external influence on both areas, rather 
than to any continued intercommunication. This influence, to judge 
from the appearance of its typical designs, begins in Cyprus with the 
introduction of Red Polished II and White Painted I wares, and in 
the Aegean with the beginning of the Bronze Age, and the introduction 
of subneolithic ware at Knossos (which is a ware known in the Karly 
Minoan II period in East Crete). Further, this influence appears to 
exercise an effect on the country east of the Taurus. However, it seems 
possible to trace this influence only by the ceramic shapes and styles 
of decoration common to the Aegean and to Cyprus, for imported Cypriote 
or eastern objects are extremely rare in the Aegean, while Aegean 
objects in Cyprus are unknown, though they appear in Egypt. The 
only certain importations into the Aegean are the silver cylinder seal ® 
and, probably, the contemporary Mochlos saucer,* both found in Crete. 
This absence of imported objects can very reasonably be explained by 
the comparatively long distances which had to be crossed by sea, and by 
the fact that explorers (rather than traders) travel light. The assumption 
that Cypriote copper was extensively mined and exported in those early 
days is not necessarily well founded,° and on that account it is not to be 


Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 90, no. 4. 

Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 157, bowl no. 2. 

. Seager, op. cit., fig. 36, no. 1, n. 4. Seager, op. cit., fig. 7, no. ii, 1. 
5. O. Davies in B.S.A., Vol. XXX, pp. 74-85. 
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expected that intercommunication can be proved solely by imported 
objects in known areas. 

It is now necessary to consider the direction of the influence noted 
on Cyprus and the Aegean. For this the saucer quoted from Mochlos 
is very useful. It is remarkably similar, in quality of paint, to Cypriote 
White Painted I ware, more so than to any dark-on-light Cretan pottery, 
and for this reason seems likely to be an importation from the East. Its 
shape, moreover, may be compared with a shape of Corinthian A II ware 
(a class paralleled in Cilicia), a ‘ plate with a broad flat rim.’ In decora- 
tion it is akin to Cypriote Red Polished II ware and Cretan Early 
Minoan II dark-on-light ware, both of which employ motifs common to 
the rest of the Aegean area from the beginning of the Bronze Age. Other 
parallels between the Aegean and the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
in painted fabrics are supplied by some Palestinian sherds, and by a 
special type of technique. The latter, in Cyprus,” consists of coating the 
lower part of the vessel with wash, and decorating the upper part with 
a dark-on-light design, a style exactly paralleled in Crete, except that the 
Cypriote dark-on-light design consists of groups of parallel lines, as on an 
Egyptian bottle of before 3000 B.c.,? while the Cretan design is a zigzag 
of parallel lines. Of the Palestinian sherds, found stratified together, one 
(from the rim of a large bowl) is covered with red wash, except for a 
reserved band parallel with the rim, on which a ribbon design of chevrons 
is incised. Chevrons are typical of Aegean decoration, and the whole 
technique of this style is known in Thessaly. Another sherd (similar 
to Cypriote White Painted I ware in clay and paint) from the rim of a 
bowl with ‘ bent in’ rim® shows a variety of zigzag paralleled in the 
Cyclades.6 (This shape of bowl occurs only in the earliest classes of 
Cypriote Red Polished and White Painted wares.) Now the shapes of 
White Painted I ware parallel those of Red Polished I and II wares, and 
not those of Red Polished III ware, as M. Gjerstad appears to believe. 
The decoration of White Painted I ware is of the Red Polished IT type, — 
characteristic of the Aegean from the beginning of the Bronze Age, and 
well known east of the Taurus.’ This would suggest that in Cyprus, 


1. Blegen, op. cit., p. 78. 2. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 149, no. 2. 

3. Frankfort, op. cit., fig. 15. 

4, A 2 ware, B.M. Catalogue of Vases, Vol. I, no. A, 107. 

5. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 149, bowl no. 1. (The only example of this bowl-shape in 
White Painted I ware in Cyprus has been lost since it was photographed in the Nicosia 
Museum.) 6. Phylakopi, Pl.ix,no.7. 

7. Compare Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 149, jug 3, with pottery from Anau, Sakje Geuzi, and 
Mesopotamia. Also see below for A 1 ware from Malatia. =~ 
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Red Polished II and White Painted I wares are contemporary, and are 
the result there of an influence that can also be seen in the Aegean. 
Painted ware can be sufficiently accurately dated in the Mediterranean, 
and thus this influence on Cyprus and the Aegean can be traced. For 
the earliest class of Cypriote painted pottery is decorated with designs 
known almost everywhere east of the Mediterranean only before 3000 B.c. 
A red-on-cream painted pottery was imported into Egypt during First 
Dynasty times,! when there was intercourse between Egypt and Pales- 
tine? Moreover, Frankfort has shown that a painted bottle in Cyprus,? 
of a type unknown in the Aegean, is very similar to an Egyptian vessel 
of before 3000 B.c.4 And his view that the prototype of the Cypriote 
vessel is native in the Syrian Palestinian area appears probable since 
White Painted I ware is known there, both in technique and shapes.° 
Thus a fairly well-defined class of painted ware is certainly established 
before 3000 B.c. at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. Westward, 
however, in the Aegean, the technique and characteristic shapes of 
Cypriote White Painted I ware are very rare,° and painted ware is dated 
to the end of Early Minoan I (about 3000-2800 s.c.). Yet the designs used 
on White Painted I ware are equally the designs of Red Polished II ware 
and of the earliest Aegean fabrics. These, the earliest incised wares of 
the Aegean (e.g. Early Cycladic I and Troy I) are, in decoration, closely 
paralleled at Knossos by subneolithic ware, and in East Crete by the 
painted wares of Early Minoan II (in which period and area grey ware 
of the Knossian subneolithic type is made). And Early Minoan II 
painted ware is hardly of Aegean origin. (Nor are the earliest Bronze 
Age Aegean fabrics, for the use of metal was not discovered in the Aegean.) 
On this evidence it seems impossible to deny the probability that the 
similarity between Cyprus and the Aegean is due not to a western but to 
an eastern source; either in the east end of the Mediterranean, or con- 
ceivably in Anatolia, a country intermediate between the Aegean and 


1. Petrie, Abydos, I, Pl. viii, no. 19. 

DF Compare Petrie, op. cit., Pl. viii, nos. 2 and 8, with L.A.A.A., March 1932, PI. xii, 
no. 26, 6 (which is the same as Pl. xx, b, bottom left). Compare also Petrie, The Royal 
Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties, Part Il, Pl. liv, with L.A.A.A., March 1932, Pl. xxiii, f. 

3. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 169, bottle 1. 

4. Frankfort, op. cit., fig. 15. 

5. Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. vii, no. 2; cf. above also. 

6. The technique occurs at Mochlos (one example). The shapes occur, notably 
at Troy and in the Proto Aunjetitz civilisation. No vessels are known west or north of 
Cyprus of the characteristic White Painted I shapes, technique, and decoration (with the 
exception noted), and, since those characteristics are introduced into Cyprus by White 
Painted I ware, they are not likely to be of Aegean, or European, origin. 
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Cyprus. This latter possibility is further suggested by the parallel 
between the Cypriote and Cretan jugs with partial wash quoted above, 
and a jug in Anatolia,! also with partial wash and dark-on-light decora- 
tion, with three handles, like the Cretan jug, and a shape similar to the 
Cypriote vessel. It is thus necessary to consider the position of Anatolia 
in relation to the Aegean and Cyprus. 

Such settlements as Yortan and Hissarlik, since they lie near the 
Aegean coast, are likely to be as much Aegean as Anatolian in their 
civilisation. Bos Eyuk and the country of Pisidia are more likely to 
represent the western civilisation, and Alishar the eastern civilisation, of 
Anatolia. 

But the use of a certain shape of jug, and of fluted decoration, marks 
the comparative homogeneity of Western Anatolia at the beginning of 
the Bronze Age, at which time shapes and technique known at Alishar 
before red slip ware are used in Western Anatolia,’ which is thus partly 
of the eastern Anatolian type of civilisation. That area is also (along 
the coast) partly Aegean, for decorative designs as known at Yortan and 
Hissarlik * are certainly not Anatolian,® though well known as Aegean. 
The same applies to some techniques and shapes (see below). This ware, 
Aegean-Anatolian, of the west of Anatolia, is dated by parallels with 
Alishar to a period earlier than that of red slip ware, which latter has 
some parallels with Cypriote Red Polished I ware.6 Thus, since Cypriote 
Red Polished I ware is the (imported) earliest Bronze Age fabric of that 
island, it is possible that the red slip ware of Anatolia (of which the 
characteristic shapes’ are new in Anatolia) is the earliest Bronze Age 
fabric in that area. It will be assumed that this is so, and that the 

1. Frankfort, op. cit., Pl. xii, no. 1. 

2. The jug with sloping mouth. Schliemann, T'oja, fig. 4. 

3. Black polished ware. Bowls with incurving rims. The ‘rose-bud’ vase, 
Schliemann, op. cit., fig. 8. 

4. Such as chevrons and concentric circles. 

5. Decoration on Anatolian pottery is very rare at the beginning of the Bronze Age, 
and can be briefly summarised as follows. There occur, the wavy line (Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 
Pl. iii, no. 19) and the tree design (sherd in the Constantinople Museum) from Bos Eyuk ; 
the cross (Excavations at the Alishar Hiiyiik, Vol. I, fig. 210), the fringed line, curvilinear 
lines imitating vegetable forms, and the use of graphite (sherds in the British School at 
Athens) from Alishar ; skeuomorphic decoration from Bos Eyuk, Emed (J.R.A.I., XXXII, 
p. 373, fig. 4), Gordion (Ath. Mitt., XXII, p. 24) and Pisidia (Ormerod in B.S.A., XVIII) ; 
fluted decoration from Bos Eyuk, Alishar and in Pisidia, dots at Gordion and the use of 
white paint in Mysia. Considering the quantity of Anatolian pottery now known, it is 


reasonable to state that Anatolia is not the home of Aegean decoration. 
6. In technique. Also in the spouted bowl (Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 90, no. 7, and 


Ath. Mitt., XXIV, Pl. iii, no. 16). ; 
7. Ath. Mitt., Vol. XXIV, Pl. iii, no. 16; M. de Genouillac, Céramique Cappadocienne, 
Pl. 27 (no. 120); M. Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, Pl. vii, no. 1; and perhaps J. RAL 35 


1903, p. 374, fig. 5. = 
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pottery on which it appears to intrude! in western Anatolia, as at 
Alishar, is chalcolithic. For this reason red slip ware will be described 
as Harly Anatolian I pottery. 

The suggestion given above is not intended as proof. That is the 
business of excavation, and the. writer’s opinions are given only for the 
sake of some basis for the description of subsequent events. 

Pottery from Pisidia has been cited by M. Gjerstad as the prototype 
of Cypriote Red Polished I ware, but his arguments are unsatisfactory 
(as he says himself), whether they apply to West Anatolian chalcolithic 
pottery or Early Anatolian I ware. Of the former, the characteristic 
jug with sloping mouth and fluted decoration does not occur in Cyprus. 
In Early Anatolian I ware in Pisidia some Cypriote shapes do appear 
(though not all, and not the typical relief decoration). But in the same 
period further inland at Bos Eyuk Cypriote shapes are almost entirely 
unknown, although the pottery of Bos Eyuk is allied with that of Pisidia 
in the common use of Anatolian shapes and techniques. Further, 
Cypriote shapes are almost completely different from the shapes of 
Early Anatolian I ware at Alishar. Thus, in the present state of the 
evidence it is impossible to derive the earliest Cypriote civilisation from 
Anatolia. What parallels exist between the two areas could have been 
produced by Cypriote ware introduced into Pisidia (it is notable that 
there is only one Cypriote shape known at Bos Eyuk or Alishar) more 
readily than in any other way. It may well be indeed that Cypriote 
Red Polished I and Early Anatolian I wares are branches of one stock, 
but they are not so closely related that we must think the existing 
parallels arose side by side. By this it is clear that no relationship can be 
established between Anatolia and Cyprus during the period of red slip 
fabrics, for Red Polished II ware is usually decorated in the Aegean 
manner, which is non-Anatolian. 

The origin of Cypriote Red Polished I ware must then be sought else- 
where, not in Anatolia. The Luvian B 28 class of pottery has already been 
shown to hint at an origin east of the Taurus, an area with which the 
Aegean is more closely connected than with Anatolia. Such an eastern 
origin has been suggested before, but through the lack of evidence from 
excavated sites, without any satisfactory reasons. Apart from this 
question, the relations between Anatolia and the Aegean may be stated 
as follows. The evidence of ceramic decoration alone is sufficient to dis- 


1. See above. Also see Ormerod in B.S.A., XVIII. 
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courage any theory of direct influences between the two areas. More- 
over, Aegean red slip ware is frequently made of clay that is not of the 
typical Anatolian carboniferous type, but akin to the B 2a class in Luya.! 
Further, the characteristic Anatolian type of outward curving rim? is 
unknown in the Aegean, and even in western Anatolia, during the Troy I 
and Troy II 1 periods. And again, nearly all the elements of the early 
Aegean pottery fabrics are unknown west of the Taurus, with a few 
exceptions. These comprise the black polished technique and shapes as 
known at Thermi I and Troy I (to some extent at least), one type of red 
polished ware, the jug with sloping mouth, the hollow foot,? the ‘ horned 
tubular’ handle,* the ‘rose bud’ vase,> and fluted decoration. And, 
with these exceptions, Early Aegean pottery types can be paralleled in 
Cyprus and Luya. It is interesting to note that Thermi I and Protesilaos I 
periods are believed to be earlier than Troy I, one reason being that at 
Thermi and Protesilaos fluted decoration is more common than at Troy. 
Thus it appears that, as time passes, types of decoration which are 
well known in the Aegean (such as incised chevrons and concentric 
circles) continue to be used, but that types probably Anatolian in origin 
(such as fluted decoration) vanish. This also seems to indicate that 
West Anatolian civilisation, reflected to some extent in Thermi I, is 
chalcolithic. When, however, Aegean decoration and shapes are estab- 
lished (temp. Troy I) fluted decoration and other Anatolian, non- 
Aegean, types disappear, while shapes such as the pyxis ® and pedestalled 
cup,’ which are Aegean, and Cypriote (Red Polished II ware), and so 
far as is known, not Anatolian, are common. A little later, at Bos 
Eyuk, more types known in Cypriote Red Polished II ware appear: 
an amphora,® a tripod bowl,® a rope-shaped handle,!® and a knobbed 
handle. These are not known at Alishar, and, in view of the lack of 
decoration on Anatolian pottery, are hardly likely to be Anatolian types 
transmitted to Cyprus. Moreover, if they were so, it would be strange 


1. Some vessels of carboniferous clay and red polished slip in the Aegean appear to be 
of Anatolian type. A flat bowl with incurving rim at Eutresis (Goldman, op. cit., Pl. v) 
is paralleled at Alishar. But, as Frankfort has pointed out (op. cit., Part II, p. 89), many 
Aegean vessels are not made of carboniferous clay. These are paralleled by Luvian B 2a 
ware more closely than by any ware known in Anatolia. 


2. Ath. Mitt., XXIV, Pl. iii, no. 16. 

3. Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 48. 4. ‘Trojan handle.’ 

5. Schliemann, T'roja, fig. 8. 

6. Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 44 (i.e. S. Sammlung, no. 163). 

7. Schliemann, Ilios, fig. 51 (i.e. S. Sammlung, no. 161). : 

8. Gijerstad, op. cit., p. 101, no. 6. 9. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 101. 
10. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 102, jug no. 11. ; 
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that a typical Anatolian shape! is rare in Cyprus and unknown in 
the Aegean, the pottery of which area is allied with Cypriote Red 
Polished II ware.” 

The position in Anatolia, then, is this. A chalcolithic civilisation, 
known best on the western coast, where it is partly Anatolian and partly 
Aegean by the date of Troy I, is superseded by a red slip ware (Early 
Anatolian I) which perhaps has an ancestral relationship with Cypriote 
Red Polished I ware. This Early Anatolian I ware has no perceptible 
influence on Cyprus, and even less effect on the Aegean than its pre- 
decessor, the chalcolithic civilisation of western Anatolia. As soon, 
however, as the Bronze Age begins in the Aegean it is possible to see 
influences from the eastern end of the Mediterranean—influences at least 
as strong on the western coast of Anatolia as elsewhere in the Aegean. It 
is regrettable that there is not more material from Alishar by which to 
check these suggestions, but there is enough, with the positive evidence 
already given, to point to the area of Cyprus, Luya and Syria as the area 
whence the Aegean Bronze Age civilisations are derived. 

The evidence from Troy shows that it is not until the date of Troy II 2 
that the shapes of Early Anatolian I ware appear on the Anatolian coast 
of the Aegean. Contemporary with this, the ‘red wash’ technique of 
Anatolia appears at Troy,* with some new types of designs not, however, 
known in Anatolia. They include the swastika,® the metope style,® and 
a variety of zigzag.” These are known in Early Minoan III and Middle 
Minoan I wares, and will be shown later to be known also in Luya. They 
probably do not enter Anatolia through the agency of Early Anatolian I 
ware, although contemporary with the shapes of that ware at Troy, since 
that ware is not known to be decorated. Further, they do not appear 
on any ‘red wash’ vessel known. 

“Red wash’ ware has been stated to be the result of an improved 
technique in firing, which renders a slip unnecessary. This seems to be 
probably incorrect, since ‘ red wash’ ware uses patterned decoration to 


1. The bowl with a rim flaring outwards. 

2. Conversely, this is also suggested by the amphora shape quoted, of which an 
example, in a technique similar to Cypriote White Painted I ware, is in the Beyrout 
Museum, and, though the provenance of that vessel is apparently unknown, it is certain 
that the technique of White Painted I ware is not known in Anatolia. On this evidence 
it seems probable that the amphora shape, at least, is native outside Anatolia, though it 
may have entered that country either from the coast or from the East. 

3. S. Sammlung, nos. 285, 1002, and 1489; Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 282. 

4. Sherds in the Ashmolean Museum. 5. Schliemann, Jlios, figs. 245-7. 

6. Schliemann, Jlios, figs. 251, 261, and 292. 

7. Schliemann, Ilios, figs. 251, 310. 
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some extent, which is extremely rare in Karly Anatolian I ware, has 
entirely new shapes, which owe nothing to the earlier fabric, and uses 
the wheel in manufacture.! ‘Red wash’ ware may therefore be considered 
to be a new fabric, and as such be described as Karly Anatolian II ware. 

Early Anatolian II ware is usually decorated with a wash covering 
part of the vessel only.? In this technique, and in the ‘ teapot’ shape, 
it is a type of pottery akin to Vassiliki ware in Crete. Partial wash is 
known also in Cypriote White Painted I ware, but not in Greece, accord- 
ing to the evidence from Eutresis and Zygouries, before 2400 B.c.3_ In Crete 
Vassiliki ware is Early Minoan II in date, and thus seems to be earlier 
than Early Anatolian II ware (Troy II 2) within the Aegean area. There 
seems to be no connection, direct, between the two wares, since, although 
there are parallels, these are insufficient.4 Nor is it possible that there 
is any connection between Early Cycladic and Early Helladic I and II 
glazed wares, and Early Anatolian II ware, since they are completely 
different classes of pottery. Vassiliki ware has parallels in the Aegean 
in technique and decoration, but Vassiliki ware also must not be thought 
to be at all closely connected with Early Cycladic and Early Helladic I 
and II Urfirnis ware.® Thus there seem to be two varieties of ware 
decorated with wash on part only of the surface of the vessel. And 
neither of these can be closely connected with Early Helladic Urfirnis 
before 2400 B.c. 

The date of Early Anatolian II ware within the Aegean world may be 
confirmed, as c. 2500-2400 B.c.,in the following manner. Partially washed 
ware appears at Eutresis at 2400, made in shapes of Early Anatolian I 
ware. These shapes are entirely foreign to Harly Anatolian II ware in 
Anatolia, but contemporary with that ware at Troy. They are ‘old 
style,’ and a new style of decoration on old style shapes is only likely to 
occur at the time of the introduction of the new technique. Thus it is 


1. Compare the typical Early Anatolian I bowl with a bowl characteristic of the red 
wash ware in Anatolia (Genouillac, Céramique Cappadoctenne, Pl. 18, no. 9833). 

2. Genouillac, op. cit., Pl. 18, no, 9833; Plate 30, no. 111; Pl. 43, no. 170; 
Pl. 45, no. 108; Chantre, Mission en Cappadoce, Pl. viii, no. 3; Frankfort, op. cit., 
Part II, Pl. xii, nos. 1, 5, and 6. 

3. Evidence from Korakou has, however, suggested that ‘ partial wash’ technique 
appears there before 2400 B.c. : ; : 

4. The typical ‘ mottled’ technique of Vassiliki ware is unknown in Anatolia. More- 
over, Early Anatolian II ware is made in shapes unknown in Vassiliki ware 
(cf. E. F. Schmidt, Anatolia through the Ages, no. xi. of the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
Publications, fig. 109, A). : 

5. The characteristic shape of Vassiliki ware is not an Aegean shape (outside Crete) 
while the Aegean sauce-boat is not a Cretan shape. 

6. Goldman, op. cit., Pl. ix, no. 4, and fig. 153, no 3. 
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possible that the Troy H 2 date for the appearance of Karly Anatolian II 
ware on the Aegean coast is approximately correct. This evidence from 
Eutresis shows conclusively that it was Trojan influence that brought 
the partial wash technique to North Greece! The same Trojan influ- 
ence also seems to come to Corinthia. For at Zygouries, in the Early 
Helladic B I class, parallels with Early Helladic III ware at Eutresis 
appear in the technique of partially covering the vessel with glaze, the use 
of the potter’s wheel and certain shapes. Moreover, the painted cross on 
bowls and the common use of the round (not ribbon) handle, are parallels 
between Trojan pottery and the B I ware. Now, although B I ware is 
contemporary with very fine pottery at Zygouries, it has been attributed, 
in its coarseness, to an increasing degradation of technique. This coarse- 
ness, however, could be more easily explained on lines suggested by the 
other evidence, by supposing the entrance of a new type of people into 
the Aegean. If this were so, then this type, intruding, would be closely 
related to the makers of Early Anatolian II ware, living together with the 
earlier, non-Anatolian inhabitants of the Aegean. 

No direct relationship between this new, and probably Anatolian, class 
of BI Early Helladic ware, and Vassiliki pottery can be seen. However, 
partially-coated wares in Crete and Anatolia are of the same general type, 
and arealmost certainly to bereferred toa common origin. Previous history 
suggests that there may have been a centre of diffusion east of the Taurus, 
whence Vassiliki ware reached Crete by sea, and Early Anatolian II ware 
entered Anatolia through the Taurus to produce, eventually, the B I class 
of Aegean pottery, with its strange parallels with and differences from 
Vassiliki ware. This is certainly theoretical, but at least it will explain 
the slight differences between a Cypriote-Cretan style of decoration 
(wash on the lower part of the vessel, the remainder being decorated with 
a dark-on-light design) and a parallel style in Anatolia, already noted, 
where the wash (on the upper part usually) has a panel inset of dark-on- 
light decoration. Moreover, it would also account for the parallels between 
Cypriote, Cretan and Anatolian shapes, though very little communication 
with Anatolia can be observed. It would also explain the white painted 
‘festoon decoration’ of Vassiliki ware, which, on existing evidence, can 
only be derived from Luya (fig 10, and see below, for the technique). 

This has no bearing on the Harly Helladic B II class of glazed ware, 

1. Miss Goldman has pointed out the clearly-defined change in civilisation at the 


beginning of Early Helladic III. She has also shown the Troj ies wi 
l LE : jan analogies with her vessels : 
Pl. ix, no. 4, Pl. viii (tankard), and fig. 157 (water jar). (Goldman, op. cit., p. 230.) 
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which cannot be brought into relation with Anatolia at any time. It is 
paralleled in technique and in shapes (as, for example, the sauce-boat) 
in Cilicia and Cyprus, and in itself is a good illustration of how difficult 
it would be to indicate the advance of metallurgy through Anatolia to 
the Aegean. It is also paralleled, in technique, by First Dynasty vessels 
in Egypt,’ a reminder that bronze is not native to the Aegean. Glaze- 
painted ware was, almost certainly, not an Aegean invention, but imported 
from elsewhere, which suggests the point that it has never been proved 
that the varieties of Aegean glazed wares developed naturally from 
each other. It would seem from the available evidence that entirely- 
coated Urfirnis, Early Helladic III partially-coated ware, and Vassiliki 
ware are, all three, due to different migrations entering the Aegean. 

It was suggested, many years ago, that Early Minoan I ware could be 
due to a second migration to Crete of men of the same type as the neolithic 
people of Knossos.?- This Early Minoan I period is described as a bridge 
between the neolithic and Early Minoan II periods (‘ partaking of the 
characteristics of both yet clearly belonging to neither’).3 After the 
beginning of the Early Minoan II period in East Crete, parallels in Crete 
with Cyprus, Troy, the Aegean and Anatolia have been recognised, 
parallels which imply activity outside, as well as inside, the Aegean 
area. So far as the interrelation of Aegean ceramics is concerned, it is 
impossible as yet, in the lack of accurately synchronised dating, to 
understand at all fully the trend of events. All that can now be done 
is to indicate the main forces that produced the beginnings of Aegean 
Bronze Age civilisations. Of these it may now be said that, in Karly 
Anatolian II as in Early Anatolian I, extremely little direct Anatolian 
influence on the Aegean can be observed before 2400 B.c. 

It has been suggested that there were two invasions of the Aegean: 
one by sea, the other by way of Anatolia, both by people using the 
technique of partially coating their pottery with glaze. The similarity 
between Vassiliki and Eutresis (as in the case of black-topped ware) and, 
on the other hand, the evident independence of Early Minoan II and 
Early Helladic III wares could hardly be explained otherwise, especially 
when Early Helladic III is certainly a new type of civilisation at Eutresis. 
Another double invasion of the Aegean has been suggested on other 
evidence by Miss Goldman, who, using her results from Hutresis, has 


1. Petrie, Tarkhan, Vol. II, Pl. xxi. Also certain vessels (not published) from Qau. 
Examples may be seen in the collection of University College, London. 
2. Seager, op. cit., p. 94. 3. Seager, op. cit., p. 93. E 
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suggested that the North Greek light-on-dark ware, appearing in Early 
Helladic III with Anatolian shapes and the use of the wheel, should be 
held to be independent of the South Greek dark-on-light ware.1_ This 
latter ware will now be considered, since it is an important Aegean type 
which, although it has no likely antecedents west of the Taurus, can be 
derived from Luya. 

Early Helladic I and IH glaze-painted wares occur in two varieties, 
with a plain wash all over the vessel, and with a wash covering parts 
only, the remainder being decorated with patterns in the glaze paint. 
The latter type is the dark-on-light Early Helladic ware (‘ patterned 
Urfirnis’). Itis known in Crete ? beside the dissimilar, yet not completely 
different, Vassiliki ware. Now it appears unlikely that glaze-painting 
was known in Anatolia at the date of Aegean glazed ware, and no parallels 
there with Aegean glazed ware (before 2400 B.c.) are known. However, 
examples have been found in Luya, both of entirely-coated ware (Luvian 
T 1 ware) and of patterned glazed ware (Luvian A 1 ware). Nothing 
can be said of entirely-coated ware, since the shapes of that ware in the 
Aegean that are not paralleled in Cyprus cannot, for the lack of excava- 
tion, be condemned as unknown at the eastern end of the Mediterranean. 
More positive evidence is given by the patterned glazed ware of Malatia. 

The Malatia glazed ware (A 1) is made of a clay often rather sandy, 
but sometimes fine and close-grained, and always the same colour all 
through on the break. It is fired to varieties of buff colour, yellowish 
to reddish. The shapes appear to include open vessels, perhaps bowls, 
and pithos-like pots, the diameter of the mouth being seven to nine 
inches. All the vessels are thin-walled for their size. The decoration 
is of various sorts. One (A la) is covered on the outer surface with a 
brick-red slip, which is, on the only sherd known, then entirely covered 
with horizontal lines of black and white paint. The paint is so much 
destroyed that the red slip is visible. This class is the only one 
known to have any decoration on the inner surface, in this case com- 
posed of irregular horizontal bands of black paint applied direct to 
the clay. A 18 is painted with greenish white and a much destroyed 
brownish red, directly on the clay, with a design of fringed line. A ly is 
washed with a.chocolate-red colour, which is irregularly fired to black 
(fig. 12). A 18 is slipped white or buff, and painted with black (fig. 11). 
A le is painted directly on the clay with black, red and white colours 


1, Goldman, op. cit., p. 229. 2. Evans, P. of M., I, fig. 27. 
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(fig. 13). With the exception of the white paint, which is matt, it seems 
that the colours used on A 1 ware are lustrous. They are slightly resinous 
and, in most cases, have worn or peeled off the surface, and would be 
best described by what is said of section 4 of Phylakopi ware, ‘ decorated 
with resinous paint, seldom at all brilliant.’ 1 

The A 1 class of Luvian pottery has close parallels with Aegean 
‘ patterned Urfirnis.’ The designs of fringed lines, bands of short diagonal 
strokes, and system of ‘reserve’ painting are as well known in the 
Aegean as in the East.? Other details of A 1 ware, the zigzag of the A 1 
sherd, and the trichrome technique and metope style of the A le sherd 


Ter wrewrer wr 


Be his eaenaeeaana» 


Scale 1:3, except 13, 1:4. 
In 13, shading=red paint, stipple=natural buff clay surface. 


are paralleled in Early Minoan IIT and Troy II 2 ware, which, being 
later in date than 2400 B.c., cannot be discussed here. But for Aegean 
equivalents before 2400 B.c. the following examples may be summarised. 
* Reserve ’ decoration occurs at Samos,’ perhaps at Troy I,* and certainly 
a little later in Early Helladic II.® Fringed lines occur in Karly Minoan 
IL ® and Early Helladic II.’ The band of short diagonal strokes, enclosed 
by straight lines in the Aegean, is known in the Cyclades ® and Crete ° 


1. A somewhat similar description is given of Early HelladicI glazed ware at Kutresis 
(Goldman, op. cit., p. 83). we 
2. Examples to be seen at the British Museum from Susa I, Nihavand, Samarra, 
Nineveh V, and Jemdet Nasr. 
3. Archdologischer Anzeiger, 1927-28, p. 626, fig. 22. 
4. Schliemann, Jlios, fig. 28. 5. Blegen, op. cit., Pl. xiii, no. 2. 
6. Xanthoudides, op. cit., Pl. ii, no, 4137. 7. Blegen, op. cit., Pl. xiii, no. 1. 
8. Phylakopi, Pl. v,no 11; Pl. x, nos. 5 and 19. = 
9, Xanthoudides, op. cit., Pl. i, no. 4188; and Boyd Hawes, op. cit., Pl. B, no. 2. 
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at an early date. Moreover, the shape of most of the A 1 sherds appears 
to resemble the Aegean ‘tankard.’+ One sherd of such a shape from 
Malatia is of interest as being exactly paralleled in clay and paint with 
pottery imported into Cyprus in Middle Minoan I times.” 

This evidence confirms what has already been suggested, that Aegean 
wares are closely paralleled by Luvian pottery. These parallels must 
have been produced by intercourse by sea, which may also account for 
the parallels between the Aegean and Luya in pottery decorated with 
white paint. This ware, called I'6 in Luya, is represented there by a 
sherd from Gazi Aintab of fine brownish clay, hand-made, without slip, 
and painted with lustrous white in a decoration of parallel lines, and the 
enclosed ribbon of short diagonal strokes. Similar pottery is unknown 
in Anatolia, for the only ware painted with white there is the variety 
known on the Aegean coast, which is not of the Aegean type. 

Some correspondences in pottery between Luya and the Aegean have 
been noted. That these indicate a direct relationship between the areas 
is confirmed by the scanty material from the Caucasus country. For 
in that area types known in Luya and the Aegean occur, such as fringed 
lines,? chevrons,! the ribbon of diagonal strokes,® the Luvian A ly type of 
zigzag,° concentric ellipses,’ wedge-shaped impressions,® and the ‘ box ’- 
shaped pyxis with a lid with ‘ears.’® None of these elements of Caucasian 
pottery is represented in Anatolia (except fringed lines, known at Alishar 
only before the Early Anatolian I period), while they are characteristic 
of Aegean types of the period of the Early Bronze Age: another hint 
that Anatolian civilisations have little connection with the various types 
of Aegean Bronze Age civilisation. But the connection between the 
Caucasus country and Luya cannot yet be explained. It can only be 
stated that such a connection relating the Caucasus area to the Aegean, 
already suggested by the gold objects found at Mochlos, did exist. Neither 
Early Anatolian I nor Early Anatolian II wares have yet been found in 
the Caucasus country, and it is regrettable that there is no evidence, as 
yet, to suggest the areas in which either those wares, or Cypriote White 
Painted I ware, may have originated. 


1. Blegen, op. cit., Pl. xiii. It also occurs on a Cretan vessel described as Early 

Minoan I (Evans, P. of M., I, fig. 27). 
. Gjerstad, op. cit., p. 205, top row, right-hand vessel. 

Chantre, Recherches Anthropologiques dans le Caucase, fig. 102. 
Chantre, op. cit., Pl. xxxiv, no. 1. 
Chantre, op. cit., Pl. xxxiii, nos. 1 and 2. 
Chantre, op. cit., Pl. xxxv, no. 4. 7. Chantre, op. cit., Pl. liii, fig. 4. 
Chantre, op. cit., Pl. liii, fig. 4. 9, Chantre, op. cit., fig. 102. 
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SUMMARY 


So far as the Bronze Age before 2400 B.c. is concerned, the earliest 
civilisations of the Aegean appear to have little in common with the civil- 
isations of Anatolia. The Aegean also shows few signs of any parallel in 
civilisation with Cyprus at the beginning of the Bronze Age, though there 
are hints of a migration towards the west. But, soon after the beginning 
of the Bronze Age in Cyprus, painted ware appears in that island, prob- 
ably brought from Syria or Palestine, and, contemporaneously, nearly all 
the characteristic varieties of decoration and shapes known in the Aegean 
from the beginning of the Bronze Age also come to Cyprus. Both negative 
evidence from Anatolia and positive evidence from Luya, Syria, and 
Cyprus make it probable that most of the Aegean civilisations of the 
Bronze Age before 2400 B.c. are directly derived from the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean. This is also suggested by the geographical distribu- 
tion of minerals, which absolutely precludes the possibility of any major 

. movement towards the East, to account for the spread of the Bronze Age. 
Fr So far as pre-Bronze Age civilisations are concerned, little can be 
said until evidence from Alishar is published. It is possible that the 
____ Cilician A 3 ware and the common use of the tree and fringed line designs 
in the third neolithic period of Knossos indicate an expansion towards 
the west. It is interesting to observe the signs of wide travel at such a 
time, as, for example, the only pieces of obsidian yet found in Cyprus, | 
__-which are apparently from Nisyros, and were found on a site almost 
certainly peo Bepleelic-= ; 


- CONCLUSIONS 


pet The Taurus mountains separate Anatolia from the area called 
Taya. There is very little, if any, intercommunication between those 
areas 13 before 2400 B.c. i < a 
2. The main part of the civilisations of the Bronze ia before 2400 heroes 
the west coast of Anatolia, and Cyprus | were Bees  ——— 
eae = the - Mediterranean. wid = — Se 


a 


hodes, that these ee are » similar to ‘ohatdian zou Nr ‘They are unlike a 
ecimens collected by the writer from Asia Minor, and are also unlike such examp! 
elsewhere, as he hasseen. It seems certain that they were importe 

ey were Sees ona site cere a oe were comm 
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3. There is practically no intercourse, during the Bronze Age before 
2400, between Anatolia and the Aegean. 

4. The earliest Bronze Age civilisation of Anatolia spread slowly from 
east to west, and was overtaken by another immigrant civilisation at 
about 2500 B.c. on the Aegean coast. 

5. This second wave of invaders into Anatolia was originally connected 
with the wave that brought Vassiliki ware to Crete. 

These conclusions, which await practical confirmation, are paralleled 
by the conclusions drawn by Professor Hrozny from his study of the 
Boghaz Kevi texts. He speaks of two invasions of Anatolia, one before 
3000 B.c., the second at about 2500 B.c., being of different types of people, 
and he separates both these invading peoples from the inhabitants of 
Luya. That is the chief confirmation of this paper, though other writers, 
notably Professor Gordon Childe (J.H.S., Vol. L, Part II, pp. 255-62), 
have already suggested East Mediterranean influences on the Aegean, 
though only on the basis of theory. 

The available facts are few. Such as they are they seem to corroborate 
these ideas, which can, however, only be established by further excavation. 


NOTE 


Since this paper was written, the author has examined certain sherds 
from Nineveh! These are dated, according to the latest expert to give 
figures for the chronology of Nineveh, to some period before 3000 B.c. 
Certainly they are early, and it is safe to say that the design of the spiral 
which occurs on one of these sherds, is known, close to North Syria, at 
a time approximately the same as that of the Early Bronze Age of the 
Aegean. These sherds give the impression of being importations, as has 
already been stated by Mr. Hutchinson.? One, at least, is remarkably 


similar to the early variety of Kamares ware (Early Minoan III to 
Middle Minoan [). 


5 L.A.A.A., Oct. 1931, Pl. xxxiv, nos. 6, 9, and 24. These are now in the 
Birmingham Museum. 
2, Another importation into Nineveh was obsidian, and pieces were found there 
of the dark green quality characteristic of Shamiramalti, a suburb of Van. 
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THE DEATH OF LICHAS: SOPHOCLES, 
TRACHINIAE, 781-2 


By A. Y. CAMPBELL 


HeRAcLES caught Lichas by the foot and hurled him at a rock which 
stuck out of the sea. What followed appears thus in Pearson, Jebb, 
editors generally, and the MSS. : 
KO-NS be AevKov pvedov expaivel, peérou 
Kpatos Staomapevtos aipards 6 Spor. 

He, Heracles, caused the white marrow to spirt out from his, the herald’s, 
hair. ‘Das Haar war natiirlich schwarz; der Kontrast wird nur durch 
Aevcov angedeutet ’ (Radermacher); very likely; so far, a clear picture. 
But how came the marrow to be spilled out over the hair? The explan- 
ation of that is given immediately in the genitive absolute, and it is 
unintelligible. The marrow, we are told and can well believe, was the 
victim’s brains, which are a kind of marrow; see Jebb and (with him) 
Plato, Timaeus, 73 C-D. We expect ‘his head being cleft through the 
middle’; but instead of that we get a phrase which can only mean one 
or other of two things, neither of which is at all satisfactory. Jebb takes 
kpatos Siacrapévtos to mean that the skull was ‘ scattered in fragments,’ 
and renders ‘ dashed to splinters’; but then what of uécov? How can 
the middle of the head be specified as being scattered far and wide (‘strewn,’ 
like the fragments of Casabianca, over the sea), the rest of the head re- 
maining, inferentially, intact? Jebb avoids this by rendering—in his 
note only, not in his elegant translation, where he prudently forgets the 
word—‘ the skull, cleft from its centre, is scattered in fragments.’ pécov 
Svea apy in this sense gives a very queer use of pécos ; but we need not 
even consider that; for if the head (on impact, necessarily) was dashed 
to splinters, who that beheld the spectacle would have related, or so much 
as detected, that the hair on each (or most) of these flying fragments had 
its own tiny fleck (or, if you prefer, was still emitting its little jet) of 


1. This feature of a mature style has been noted particularly in res cf, e.g. 
Odes, II, iii, 9, and Wickham there. 
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white herald’s-marrow ? I never could believe in that, and used to render 
‘the contents of the head being scattered far and wide.’ But pécou 
xpatds at that rate is grossly prosaic, and pécos of contents as unnatural 
as it is apparently unexampled ; and yet once more, we need not so much 
as ponder such objections ; for if the contents of the head were scattered 
far and wide, the hair (I can see no alternative) must have been dispersed 
along with them; I cannot conceive so complete a disruption being also 
described as the ‘ spirting of white marrow forth from the hair.’ No 
editor, I think, has ventured to construe peo. pat. StaoT. thus; and 
as the only begetter (for classroom purposes) of so woeful a makeshift, I 
have not a word to say for it. 

But Scacrrapévtos was not, for me, the only difficulty. Quite in- 
dependently of suspecting that word (for there is also a connection, as 
will afterwards appear) I had been finding myself latterly more and more 
surprised by aiuaros. If a head has indeed been strewn around, well, 
well, there will have been some blood let spill, no question ; so inevitably, 
in fact, that it would hardly seem worth while to say so. Considering 
the number of violent ends in Homer and Tragedy, and the precision, 
the conscious virtuosity, with which these are described, this bare mention 
of afza, without any vivid detail for purposes of pathos or horror as in 
(e.g.) Il., XVI, 346-50, seemed to me, as a climax,! not merely crude but 
feeble. I know, of course—and if I had not known, scholars to whom I 
have denounced this line have told me—that ‘brains and blood’ are 
elsewhere described as shed together. But ‘head and blood’ appear to 
me a very different combination, and in fact impossible ; and the spirteng 
of brains from hair as explained by, or even merely coupled with, the 
general dispersion of ‘head and blood,’ more preposterous still? If, 
however, anybody for the sake of the tradition really wants to believe 
that Sophocles could and did deliberately write like that, let him ; I will 
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1. «And his fresh auburn cheek | Drenched with his gore,’ ca@qudrweer, Eur., Phoen., 
1160-1, is quite another matter; for one thing, it is explicit. The situation there is 
different, but the passage, with its pads (cranial sutures), is an excellent example of the 
picturesque circumstantiality (so conspicuously absent in our line) emulated in these 
slaughter-pieces. And Il., XVI, 297-8, also is another matter. That might indeed, ona 
hasty view, almost seem to confirm aivaros here; for the éyxé@ados there is not only 
alvarders, but this word clinches the sentence. Yet consideration will show that the 
two passages stand in different case. There, no wound is itself visible ; and it is therefore 
both material and natural to state that what made its appearance rap’ at)dév, beside the 
socket of the helmet, was brains mixed with blood. 

2. péo., diaom., alu.—everybody is welcome to consider Radermacher’s tour-de-force 
reconciliation of these three incongruents :—‘ uéoov ist antizipierend (zu 106 f.), da 
sich mitten zwischen dem verspritzten Blut gleichzeitig Teile des Schidels fanden.’ But 
weren’t they a bit surprised ? 
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even supply him with the evidence that should leave him convinced and 
happy. Brains+blood+scattered, Od., XIII, 395; Virgil, Aen., 416; all 
that- hair, Eur., Fr., 384; brains+‘inside’+-scattered (évSov remadakTo, 
cf. wéoou Siacrrapévtos), Il., XI, 97-8, XII, 185-6, XX, 399-400 ; bloody 
brains, I7., XVII, 297. But to those who, like myself, believe that had 
the meaning here been ‘ white brains and (red) blood mixed,’ it was 
not beyond the powers of Sophocles to have said so,! as articulately, for 
example, as Homer and Virgil (of whom more anon) have said it in the 
first two of the group of passages last cited—to them I am merely pointing 
out that that is not even what the tradition here credits our author with 
having attempted to say.” 

The lines have been notorious since Wakefield. Meineke saw ® that 
our first difficulty was to be solved by reading Scappayévtos. ‘ His 
head being cleft through the middle "—as required ; I compare Philippides 
25, 5 (Kock, III, p. 308), 0 wérdos Scepparyn [Cobet for eEpparyn] MEoOS } 
Ar., Frogs, 955, wécos S:appaynvar; and for the verb in Sophocles and 
thus applied, 4j., 834; and for the correct application of uécor to Kupa, 
O.T., 808-9 (cf. Fr., 756). Nothing could be more satisfactory—or more 
provoking. ‘So ist wieder aiwa Svappnyvivar eine alberne Ausdrucks- 
weise —Meineke himself accordingly dismissed both lines as an in- 
terpolation. Yet, if they are patently no Sophocles, there is no less 
clearly some Sophocles close behind them; the manner of Lichas’ 
end was duly and succinctly specified. Critic after critic has wanted to 
accept Svappayevtos ; Graff, Nauck, Herwerden, Dindorf, and others; 
and now Pearson admits it to his apparatus; all alike in vain, since 
atuatos inexorably forbids. Blaydes alone effects a most ingenious 
compromise ; he alone of all editors prints these two lines as sense— 
makes even aijaros tolerable, by construing (I doubt not) wverov xouns 
pectov aiuatos @ ouod; but once again, in vain: for to alter 
Neuxov into peordy is not emending, it is rewriting ; and the hyperbaton 
of genitive across genitive is most awkward. Moreover, why should an 


1. As A. Wille made him say (or would have, had kouyds meant impact) in De Non- 
nullis Soph. Locis (Berlin, 1867), pp. 15-16, by reading aiuddas. — : ; 

2. A friendly critic, while agreeing that Jebb’s interpretation will not work, accepts 
my discarded notion that uéc. xpar. in spite of all analogy could mean ‘ the contents of the 
head.’ But how then could Sophocles (or anybody) write “mid-head and blood therewith’ 
when the blood referred to is all part of the mid-head ? Moreover—and this is perhaps the 
substance of the falsity—the genitive absolute, as is evident from its first half, was meant 
to explain du. Aevx. wer. Exp. 5 but aifwaros explains nothing ; on the contrary, it is not 
only irrelevant but obtrusive. == ——— a : 

3. Apropos of Ant., 1080-3, in Bettrdge zur philologischen Kritik der Ant. des Soph. 
(Berlin, 1861), p. 42 n. ee 
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original Siappayevtos have become Scacrrapevtos 2? The emendation, 
however desirable, is (as things stand) arbitrary. 

But I have now shown that afwaros is itself and independently open 
to serious suspicion ; and the clue lies in realising that it is not only cor- 
rupt but the cause of the other corruption, the assimilation d:ac7a pevTos ; 
and that the word that lies behind it is such as to account for all the 
trouble. 

Reading this work with a class recently, I told them as much as I 
then believed: to wit, that Sophocles wrote Svappayévros, and that 
he followed it with some word which, from our standpoint, would meet 
the subjoined requirements :— 

(i) to denote some part of the body that could be said dcappayyjvat ; 

(ii) to resemble aiuaros in appearance ; 

(iii) to be rare, and therefore liable to be misunderstood and corrupted ; 

and particularly— 

(iv) to account, along with péc. xpat. diapp., for the marrow 

bursting out over the hair. 

I had to admit, however, that I was unable to think of any so quad- 
ruply and precisely accommodating a vocable ; and I added—partly in 
hope to tempt Heaven—that I suspected it to have occurred otherwise 
only in the large literature that has perished. Nemesis fell plump into 
my trap. Soon afterwards, beating the Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
after wholly different game, I tumbled upon the word. For aiuaros I 
propose aiavos. This is a rare but well-known use, still meaning of 
course ‘life’ or ‘ life-stuff,’ but denoting the spinal marrow. All now is 
clear. Lichas fell, not upside down, but backwards, on a sharp! rock ; 
it entered the spinal chord, and drove right through the occiput to the 
crown. But the poet has his own good reason for inverting that order 
and saying that as it split the cranium it also (in a manner of speaking) 
“slit the thin-spun life.’ In striking contrast to the fumbling anti-climax 
atipatos, aidvos provides the expected climax. It is there to emphasise 
the immediate mortality of the wound, and it is echoed by S:arempaypévou 
at the end of the next pair of lines. 

Erotian and others * gloss aiwy by 6 vwtiaios wvedos, and the first 
cites two passages from Hippocrates and one from Pindar. The Father 


1. Cf. ralwy mpds dtdv orévuxa merpaiov AGov, Eur., Cycl., 401—that parallel passage 
sors ie verbal Seager is, as Jebb observed, acters close. 
. tian, Gloss. Hi -» p. 49, in, Hesychi a i 
ig he Toe ppocr p. Klein, Hesychius, s.v., and certain yAwoooypdgo 
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of Medicine was a contemporary of our tragedian. With him, at all 
events, the word is demonstrably purely concrete and denotes this sub- 
stance ; and that the ‘life’ in this sense could be said in Greek to be 
‘cleft’ is proven, if not altogether by H ymn. Hom., IV, 42, where e£eropyaev 
means “he bored or gouged out,’ and aiav’ refers by a natural extension 
to the soft, shell-enclosed ‘ vitals’ of the tortoise1; certainly by line 119 
of the same poem, 8v’ aidvos [v.]. -as] TeTopnaas, Where our word denotes 
the backbones (Sikes and Allen) or, I should think more exactly, spinal 
cords of the cattle. But a parallel certainly in some ways more re- 
markable is provided by Pindar, Fr. 111 Schr., where it is Heracles who 
is the agent. Lines 2-5 are perfectly articulate, except that in 4 some 
word has fallen out after the mpos Which governed it ; as the emendators 
do not translate and the translators do not emend, I am thrown upon my 
own resources, as supplemented by the new aspect of T'rach., 779-82. 
The hero having first attacked his adversary in some fashion not now 
determinable from the remnant of a metaphor, next administered an 
ample mauling with his gnarled club, and then ‘ finally lifted him up and 
smashed his massy sides against ’—was it the ground ?2—‘and the 
marrow was crushed out through the vertebrae,’? aiay Se 87 dctéwy 
épuicOy. If that was the meaning, then our passage was a clear remi- 
niscence ; if the translators are right, then our reminiscence is not quite 
so close.* 

There was one other difficulty about the traditional reading of our 
passage, though I had not mentioned it above; a difficulty which was 


1. Pearson, Verbal Scholarship (etc.), pp. 26 ff., would distinguish between a strict 
use and ‘ a wider though still concrete ’ sense which he finds (for instance) here. This may 
well be. From a great prose epic I can cite an exactly parallel use of ‘ life ’ in the sense of 
‘vital parts regarded as a whole.’ Hermann Melville, Moby Dick, ch. 81 (p. 338, pub. 
Cape, 1925) :—‘ No vital part of him "—a harpooned whale—‘ had thus far been struck. 
His life, as they significantly call it, was untouched.’ We still speak of a man’s life-blood 
ebbing away ; and cf. Verg., Aen., IX, 349, purpuream uomit ille antmam. 

2. From Bergk’s pds <dxpav> I can get no sense, Christ’s avdpés (for mpds) is 
weak, Schroeder’s joo arbitrary. Why not rpds yay? (On the metre, see Wilamowitz 
Pindaros, p. 93, n. 3.) The translators, however, supply with de(pacs not airov but ard, 
i.e. 7 porador, and this would be workable with byod. 

3. If Erotian’s third illustration is as strictly apposite as his other two. But (i) in the 
circumstances the detail seems odd; (ii) éoréa is regularly used for the bones of the 
cranium: e.g. Il., XI, 97, XII, 185, XX, 399; Od., XII, 412; Eur., T'ro., 1177 ; Phoen., 1160, 
and particularly Herc. Fur., 994, where again the agent is Heracles ; (iii) Hesychius later in 
his article tells us that aldv could be used of the marrow generally. I therefore half suspect 
that we ought to render ‘ and the life-stuff "—in this case, the cerebral marrow—‘ was burst 
out through the skull.’ That being so, (i) the double injury must be caused by the ground 
and not by the club; (ii) the passage is seen to be a variation on the common motif, II., IU, 
300; Od., IX, 289-90, 458-9 (cf. paiovro), XIII, 395; Eur., Fr., 384, 2. 

4. Observe, however, that alav épaicdy relates itself to our wveddv éxpaiver, for palw 
and paivw were associated; cf. Od., IX, 459, with Eur., Fr., 384, and Cycl., 402. 
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apparently nothing to modern scholarship, but which had bothered me 
and antiquity. If Sophocles meant brains, why did he not say so? 
Discussion of this will be found in Athenaeus, II, 66 A. We there learn 
that Apollodorus, on the strength of AevKoy pveddv in our context, had 
maintained that the old poets did not admit éyxéparos. It did not tax 
Casaubon to explode that ; Athenaeus himself knows better. On the 
contrary, the difficulty is just so much the more serious in that (to say 
nothing of other passages) wherever brains are described as spilled in 
hexameter or trimeter, éyxépados the specific term is used? ; and 
naturally, for verses are not, after all, the chains in which the performing 
poets dance. All else in our passage is explicit ; caitos Tada Svappndnv 
évopacavta, as Apollodorus aptly observed ; and so also, we now may 
see, is jvedoy. Sophocles here employed the general term, for the 
reason that that was what he meant. 

Pap. Oxy., 1805, late second century of our era, has SiacTapevTos, 
and therefore must have had aiuatos. Virgil too found both those 
words here; Aen., X, 415-16: saxo ferit ora Thoantis | ossaque dispersit 
cerebro permixta cruento. No wonder ; for as we have seen in Athenaeus, 
Apollodorus round about 140 B.c. knew no other reading. I suspect that 
aipatos is at least some two centuries more ancient? still; for if the 
Alexandrian critics had found aiavos, they must have understood and 
would presumably have fixed it. Scacmapévtos will be, of course, not 
simple corruption, but interpolation fathered by aiuaros and mothered 
then and ever since by éxpaiveu. 


1. Toseven passages (including Eur., Cycl., 402) above cited add JI., IIT, 300; Od., IX, 
290, 458 ff.; Ar., Frogs, 1384. The exception is Eur., T'ro., 1177, and it explains itself ; 
ww’ aloxpa wh Aéyw. exyere Pévos is strong poetry; in those circumstances and that 
passage éyxépados would have been bad taste. If my footnote above is right, Pind. 
fr, 111 is also an exception, where ‘life-stuff ’ is appositely used to emphasise the fatality 
of the third method of attack when the first two had failed; similarly in fact to its use 
in our passage. 

2. Since a scholar not otherwise unfavourable to my emendation has asked me 
when aidévos could so have been lost through being misunderstood, I should perhaps give 
my hypothesis in detail. I think it happened in 4th cent. Athens, because (i) that is in 
general when the worst corruptions entered Tragedy; (ii) Plato in Tim., 73B-74, describes 
the marrow as the physical seat of life, and then refers presently to rdv rwriatoy uveddv, 
and as he nowhere cites the term which would best reinforce this point (though employing 
other medical terms hereabout) one may fairly conclude that he would not reckon it as 
generally familiar_to his fellow-citizens ; (iii) in 4th cent. 2 was written very like A: see 
the Timotheus papyrus passim, and AIMATO® is only a slight extension or rationalisa- 
tion of AIANOZ, 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM EXCAVATIONS 
AT NINEVEH, 1931-32 


By R. CAMPBELL THOMPSON, M.A., D.Lrrr., F.S.A., anp 
M. E. L. MALLOWAN, M.A., F.S.A. 


WITH PLATES XXXV-CVI 


Our programme for this season at Nineveh was to complete the excava- 
tions on the Temple of Ishtar, and to dig a large pit down to virgin soil 
through the mound of Kouyunjik, to obtain a complete series of the 
prehistoric strata.t In addition, we made four test-pits to the N.W. of 
Sennacherib’s palace with successful results.? 

During this season I was accompanied by my wife as before, and as 
colleague and assistant by Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, who was joined by 
his wife and greatly helped by her in the drawing of the pottery. To 
my share, apart from the general oversight, fell the cuneiform, the plans 
on Kouyunjik, and part of the drawings; in Mr. Mallowan’s hands were, 
first and most important, the direction of the prehistoric pit and the 
description of the different strata therein (and Pl. LX XIII), and then the 
pottery, with practically all the drawings of it, and a plan of the building 
which we excavated on the flats (Pl. CVI). 


1, Again all thanks are due to Sir Charles Hyde, who has now borne the brunt 
of the expenses of more than two seasons’ excavations; and again the staff of the 
expedition wish to record their gratitude for this and for his kindly personal interest. 
As before, we owe our grateful thanks to Major and Mrs. Wilson for a thousand and one 
kindnesses, which stand out in our memory. To Mr. Dudley Buxton we owe the notes 
on the bones; to Mr. H. C. Beck the pages at the end on the beads; and to Mr. D. B. 
Harden the notes on the glass. To Dr. J. Jordan, the Director of the Baghdad Museum, 
who has been (as all archaeologists in Mesopotamia know) always ready to help, or to 
further the aims of excavators, we are greatly indebted for much sympathetic con- 
sideration. My two old overseers, Yakub and Abd-el-Ahad, worked again with us, and 
Mejid Shaiya, my old and trusted servant, helped us in many ways. 

The abbreviations are as before in A.A.A., XVIII, 79, and XIX, 55, with the addition 
of S.H.=‘ Sennacherib’s House,’ on the flat below Kouyunjik. 

2. The account of the conclusion of the Temple of Ishtar is incorporated in the 
previous article (A.A.A., XIX). = 
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(1) The Test-pits to the N.W. of Sennacherdb’s Palace.+ 

As will be clear to any one who looks at Layard’s plan of his magnifi- 
cent discoveries in the §.W. palace in Kouyunjik, the field to the N.W. 
of this looks still promising ; and it will be remembered that L. W. King 
and I in 1904-5 found several new chambers on this side? lined only 
with plain limestone slabs, but giving indication that there was still 
more to come from this side. As the Temple of Ishtar was near to being 
finished towards the end of 1931, we cast about for another part of the 
site, with a view to the future, and we decided on some long test trenches 
in the soil N.W. of Sennacherib’s palace. It is true that.there had been 
a good deal of casual fossicking in this part, but frequently the pits of 
this date did not go deep enough, and there was certainly every reason 
to hope for good results. At the worst we should obtain negative 
evidence to settle what has always been an unsolved problem. 

We marked out four trenches, each 50’ x15’, and in each of these 
we found definite remains of this palace im situ at about 20’ depth.® 

Trench I—In Trench I, in the 8.E. end, between two parallel walls 
faced with plain limestone slabs (similar to the chambers which we had 
found in 1904-5 further to the south) 11’ 6” apart, approximately parallel 
to the main direction of the palace, with its top 20’ 6” below the surface 
and 23’ 6” below datum, was an excellent pavement made of limestone 
blocks on two courses of well-made, square Sennacherib bricks, mortared 
with bitumen. There was a covered drain running parallel midway 
between these two walls: the more northerly of these, 5}’ thick over all, 
was built of well-made libn, and was faced also on the north side with 
limestone slabs, while further to the north, outside these parallel walls, 
was another good Assyrian pavement. The drain (dug to 4’ 6” below 
top of pavement) was 2’ 6” deep and 1’ 3” wide, flanked by four setts of 
limestone on three courses of bricks. One of the bricks in the pavement 
was inscribed (face upwards) ‘ Palace of Sennacherib, the great King, 
the powerful King, King of multitudes, King of Assyria: a palace 
which hath no rival for the dwelling of his lordship in the midst of 
Nineveh afresh he built.’ At the N.W. end of the trench were remains 


1. I made a plane-table survey of the present condition of the site of Sennacherib’s 
palace (Pl. CVI) and have applied the known plan to it, provisionally and with no little 
apprehension. The only point at which we could find the palace exposed satisfactorily 
for the purpose of applying the ground-plan was a corner of Chamber III, and hence 
the superimposition of the plan is approximate only. 

2. C.H.N., 66. King, it will be remembered, had made other discoveries in this 
palace. 3. See Pl. CVI. 
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of pavement, and slabs for walls, with numerous Sennacherib bricks out 
of place, and at —20’ was a cement paving, A small broken stone model 
of a winged bull came from the §.E. end at 18’ depth (now in Baghdad). 
There was not much trace of later building in this trench, but a coin 
(Byzantine, 6th century) was found at —3’ and one piece of the 7th- 
century stamped ware (Pl. LX XVII, No. 24). 

Trench II.—The remains of the palace of Sennacherib in Trench II 
are solidly built, there being an angle of very finely shaped limestone 
blocks (each about 1’ 9” 1’ 7” x1’ 7”) at 2404°, 18’ from the 8.E. end, 
on well-squared limestone slabs (some about 2’ 10” long and 5” high 
based on —24’ below datum at an angle of 243°) which represent the 
old flooring level. To the S.E. is a beautifully laid under-pavement 
of burnt bricks (1’ 10” square) apparent in a gap 5’ wide in the lime- 
stone pavement, on the other side of which the limestone pavement 
begins again. In this gap there are remains of a second (upper) layer 
of burnt bricks, not quite so high as the top of the limestone pavement, 
one of them being 1’ 0” long x3” high, the edge being inscribed ‘ Palace 
of Sennacherib,’ still im sttw, and there is much bitumen in the joins 
of the bricks. About 11’ from the 8.E. end of the trench there are 
more remains of good pavement, top —24’. This pavement reappears 
(beyond an intermediate portion of Parthian remains) to the N.W. (at 
30’ from the S.E. end of the trench) at —22’ depth below datum. About 
a dozen fragments of tablets or prisms came to light, not only in the 
trench, but in Layard’s (?) old dump on the top, and at —18’ were some 
pieces of Assyrian sculpture and bull. But there was much evidence of 
post-Assyrian work above this. At —12’, in the middle of the trench, 
were three courses of shaped stone (3144°), and on —19’ a ibn wall at 
N.W. end, badly composed and full of potsherds. (See the Cupid and 
Psyche, —16’, Pl. LX XVIII, No. 11: figurine, —20’, 2b. No. 12: Roman 
glass bottle and an iron arrowhead, —18’, ib. Nos. 2, 5: seal impression, 
—20’ (Pl. LX XIX, No. 14)): and several fragments of stamped pottery 
| of the 7th century a.p. (Pl. LX XVII). Most interesting was the gold 
figure in this ring (see 4.A.A., 1932, Pl. LXVI, No. 38). 

Trench III.—Trench No. III was not so prolific, but there was an 
Assyrian (?) double line of irregular stone blocks, partly marble, on —24’ 6" 
below datum (—17’ 6” below surface), with a gap of about 2’ to 3’ between, 
the total length being about 24’ N. to S., the angle about the same as the 
pavements in Trench IT. It was set on a yellow cement, which appeared 
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to continue beyond the end of the stones to the S.E., on a flooring of 
libn or solid clay. An Assyrian ‘ button-vase ’ pot (broken) at —24’ 
(cf. Pl. LXXIV, No. 11). Above this was a Romano-Parthian wall on 
15’ of three courses of stones, etc., and a coin at —16’ (a Roman Antioch, 
Galba 2) suggested a date for this. From here came pieces of the 7th- 
century stamped ware." 

Trench IV.—This trench had been marked out like the others, but 
was enlarged to the shape shown on the map, owing to our having found 
a dozen good fragments of tablets herein. 

Towards the N.W. edge, at —25’ (—18’ from the surface), was a 
flooring similar to that in the previous trench, of yellow cement 8” thick, 
resting on solid clay similar to bn, and on the top of all was bitumen, 
1” thick. Towards the W. corner were remains of a libn floor or wall, 
made of bricks 1’ 7” square and 44” thick,? and near this were three stone 
slabs in situ at 164°, perhaps forming the facing of a wall (one may have 
been a door-sill). But the Parthians had been at their destructive work 
here, having driven down a shaft in this spot. At the furthermost S.E. 
end of the trench were remains of a good Assyrian pavement of limestone 
slabs on burnt brick at —25’. 

From this trench came an Assyrian clay hand at —13’, a late carnelian 
signet at —18’ (Pl. LX XIX, No. 11, A, B), and a 5-sided bronze receptacle 
(uncertain date) at —4’ (Pl. LXXVIII, No. 1), and some pieces of the 
7th-century stamped ware (Pl. LXXVII). 

It will thus be seen from these four trenches that very satisfactory 
remains of Sennacherib’s palace are still to be found on this side of 
Layard’s excavations, at about 20’-23’ depth. Undoubtedly some 
remains of the library will be found, both in virgin soil and in the 
dumps.® 


1. (Cf. the class on Pl. LXXVII.) It will be seen that we tested the old dump heaps 
to the §.E. of No. III (in towards the middle of the Palace), the nearest having its top 
+3’. We dug to about 3’ below the surrounding level (which was —7’, the level pre- 
sumably before the beginning of any excavations) and found a few small pieces of tablets, 
and ultimately came on a tunnel, and ceased. The main dump, still further S.E., gave 
only one poor fragment of tablet, though we dug down several feet. 

2. The size of libn bricks in the Nineveh rampart to the S. of the Khosr is 
1’ 23” sq. x 62” +in the Sennacherib palace walls 1’ 23” sq. x5}” to 52”. These bricks in 
the floor (?) above, therefore, do not coincide. 

3. We are indebted to Mr. J. Allan, the Keeper of the Department of Coins in the 
British Museum, for courteously identifying our coins. Several which came from 
these trenches are considered to be in a hopeless condition, but are probably Byzantine, 
of the 5th-7th centuries, and the stamped pottery is probably of the 7th century, so 


ee at all events we have a probable dating for one of the latest periods of occupation 
ere, ; 


Ee ee es 
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(2) The Building on the Flats below Kouyunjik. 


After having let this building lie untouched for about four years, 
we started again on January 20th, 1932. Curiously at 1’ depth in the 
western part the men complained that the earth was very hard; but 
this may have been due to lack of finds during the first few days on this 
side, since their comrades on the other side were being more fortunate. 
Potsherds were found throughout, except at §.W. corner, and what was 
noticeable was the great quantity of delicate thin ware. It must also 
be stated that this complex of buildings was very difficult to unravel. 
The bn was very much destroyed, and the superimposition of buildings 
and the uncertainty of defining floor-levels made it impossible for us 
to be certain of many essential features. As far as we can separate 
the periods, however, it would seem that the topmost, having wall- 
bases of pieces of limestone similar to the Romano-Parthian work on 
Kouyunjik, may be assigned to a period perhaps as early as the first or 
second centuries B.c.; the next was Assyrian, and probably preceded the 
downfall in 612 B.c., and there was one earlier still which may perhaps 
on slender grounds? be assigned to the 9th century B.c. But we speak 
with great caution and very provisionally, as the area which we opened 
was small, and a wider cast may alter these views. The details may be 
thus given :— 

Period I—The latest, of the 1st-2nd centuries B.c. (either early Romano- 
Parthian or Seleucid). There were two buildings, one in 8.H.1, S8.W. 
corner, and the other in 8.H. 2-3, 8.E. corner, distinguished from the 
ordinary plain libn walling here by having their bases made of pieces of 
limestone about 4’-5’ below surface, well laid. The ground-plan of these 
houses appears to follow the line of the old Assyrian libn walling, of 
which part must have been visible to the newcomers after the Destruc- 
tion, The objects found show the probability of our dating: two glazed 
figures, horse and rider (Pl. LX XVIII, 24, 25): bones for net-making (?) 
(but date of these uncertain) (7b. 39, 40): fibulae (7b. 15-18, all between 
1’-4’ below surface): seals (Pl. LX XIX, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and im- 


1. Its position on the flat ploughland N.W. of Kouyunjik can be set thus: point A, 
on Pl. CVI, is 379 feet from the middle of the first opening in the rampart, directed on 
small minaret in Mosul, 2134°; to present top of Kouyunjik, 117$°; to N_ slope of 
Kouyunjik, 77°; to middle of ancient opening in rampart, about 400 yds. S.W. of Gate 
of Nergal, 3293°. The dump B is visible on the (unpublished) Air Force map. The 
depths, marked minus, are taken below the surrounding level. ——= 

E.g. a ‘stepped’ brick of Ashur-nasir-pal’s period, and the two Hittite hiero- 


2. g 
glyphic texts (Pl. CV). = 
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pressions probably Nos. 1, 2, 6) and one Seleucid coin, Antiochus IV 
(175-163 3B.c.). There were fragments of glazed ware, and a fragment 
of plain glass in 8.H. 1, at 2’ 0", and three drains roughly made of bricks, 
etc., on respective levels 5’, 5’ 6” and 6’, which latter go to show a 
fairly long occupation. Two pavements of brick, the surface being 
_5’ 6” and —6’ 6”, probably corresponding to two of the drains, lay close 
by to the north. The upper was made with light-coloured bricks, each 
1’ 13" sq. x 42”, and one Sennacherib brick (‘Sennacherib, the great King, 
the powerful King, the King of multitudes, the King of Assyria ’), and 
a ‘ stepped’ brick, presumably a stray from the 9th century. The lower 
contained broken reddish bricks about 3” thick. There was plain earth 
between the two, and plain earth below the lower. Close to the 8. of 
these pavements was the brick-built shaft of a latrine or drain, with top 
on —b’, i.e. level with the upper pavement, of at least seven courses 
of burnt brick, at /334°, one brick being 1’ 2” sq. <3” and a ‘ header’ 
1’ 24” x71" x4". There were two drains near this, one on —5’ (326°), 
of Assyrian pot-gutters, the lower, on —5’ 6” (/317°), being roughly 
made of rubbish. 

It seems a possible suggestion that the strange building in the middle 
of S.H. 2, consisting merely of an angle of a wall, and a wall that might 
act as a screen for decency, since it has so many drains, may have 
represented a public convenience. 

The graves found in the N. part of 8.H. 1 in 1927 and in the N. part 
of S.H. 2 in 1932 must belong to this period,! and from the way in which 
Nos. 2 and 3 (see Pl. CVI) lie up against a ibn wall, are obviously later 
than the libn buildings in the immediate area. No. 1 may be earlier 
than Nos. 2-4. 

1. S.H. 1, Ch. 2. Cylindrical coffin of baked clay in three sections, 
the best preserved at one end having a single band of cable decoration. 
Depth —11’: 62°. In one section was a skull and bones in confusion. 
Mr. Dudley Buxton, who has kindly examined them, says that the cal- 
varium was of an elderly female of Eurafrican type (see p. 177). Plundered. 

2. §.H.2. Baked clay larnav, broad at one end (1’ 7” outside), 
narrowing to.6” at the other: length outside 2’ 9”: depth inside 1’ 8”: 
thickness 2”. Depth —7’: 59°. 

1, (Recorded in Arch., 110.) Larnax-burial 8’ depth (below another rifled larnax- 
burial). Skeleton on right side, huddled up, head to N.E. at 67°. Bronze cup with it 


(see Arch., Pl. LVI, No. 300). See note on the Armenoid skull by Mr. Dudley Buxton 
(C.H.N., 108). The date suggested by me in Archaeologia is eee wrong. - 
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3. S.H. 2. Baked clay larnax with both ends rounded, and a band 
of cable decoration, coated with plaster inside and out: parallel with 
adjacent walls: depth —7’. Plundered. 

4. 8.H. 2. Same depth, and similar. Plundered. 

5. A plain burial in 8.H. 4, 6’ deep. Skeleton lying on left side, 
with hands to mouth or under head. Head to east. A (broken) cup 
(without base or handle) at mouth and a small bowl (type, Pl. LXXVI, 
No. 15) behind head, both of plain ware. Mr. Dudley Buxton describes 
the calvarium as being of an elderly male Armenoid (see p. 177). 

Tt will be observed that in the Romano-Parthian period (and probably 
fairly early in this period) we have now two instances of Armenoids, and 
(probably a little earlier than those, but post-Assyrian) one Eurafrican. 

Period II. The latest Assyrian period—To this must be assigned 
the complex of ibn walls immediately under the stone bases of Period I, 
often from seven to ten courses, and much of the upper part of the 
other libn buildings. In this period the bn bricks were rather more 
reddish in colour than those in Period III, which were greyish. Size 
of libn bricks: 1’ 2” to 1’ 24” sq. x 3%” to 44” thick, a late Assyrian size 
(Arch., 109; A.A.A., 1932, 72). In Ch. 8, in the N.W. corner (under 
a formless mass of libn based on —4’), was a line of burnt bricks (1’ 2” 
x 6” x 42”) based on —5’. In Chamber 13 (8.H. 2) at 7’ was found one 
of the clay tablets intended to be hung on the walls with an almost 
perfect inscription in 7th-century cuneiform, an incantation to Marduk, 
Irra, Ishum and “§A.BI, ‘the hero unrivalled,’ by one Ha-pa-ti-ra- 
tab (2)-ba (2), who promises his faithful allegiance to them in return for 
protection. Two minute clay cylinders were found, one from 8.H. 2 
at 2’ depth and the other not far away at 4’, duplicates of each other, 
with the exception that the name of the man for whom the one was 
written (“KUR.SAB or Kur-sap) is blank on the other. It is an 
incantation to the star Kak-si-sa against stroke of sword.!| The script 
is also 7th century. S.H. 2, 3’, provided a good piece of a text similar 
to VAT. 9538 and 9555 (see Ebeling, K.A.R., 143; Zimmern, Newahrs- 
fest, 2-21; Langdon, Epic of Creation, 34),? probably of an earlier date. 

Period III.—The earlier buildings are of the same character, and, 
of course, lie beneath them. But there was little by which we could 


1. Duplicate in essentials of K.A.R., 76, ll. 14-19; Ebeling, Z.D.M.G., LXXIV, 
1920, 179; Weidner, Rivista d. St. Or., IX, 295. See Scheil, R.7'., XX, 1898, 200. 
2. I owe this recognition of the text to Mr. Gadd. Serre 
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date them. The demon’s head (Pl. LXXVIII, No. 20) may be of the 
7th century or earlier; the bowls are equally difficult (2b., Nos. 33-38), 
and the same may be said of the pieces of censers (<b., Nos. 29, 30) 
and duckweight (ib., No. 21). Two seal impressions on black clay 
(Pl. LXXIX, Nos. 3, 5) are certainly Assyrian; No. 4 seems to be one 
of the prehistoric type (see, also Pls. LXV-LXVI). In Ch. 8, beneath 
the line of burnt bricks on —5’ (see preceding page), was an Assyrian 
pavement of burnt bricks (1’ 44” sq.x4” thick) set in bitumen, and 
based on —7’. 

One problem is outstanding. From this excavation in the years 
1927 and 1932 we obtained about 300 pieces of cuneiform historical 
prisms, and the perfect one of Esarhaddon (which was published in my 
Prisms of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal). Many of them are large 
pieces, but except for this one fortunate chance of the Hsarhaddon 
prism (which, as it so happened, was the one prism most wanted) there 
were none perfect. By far the great majority are of Ashurbanipal: a 
very few represent new texts with fresh details, a few more supply gaps 
in our present knowledge of his reign: there are only a few of Esarhaddon 
and Sennacherib. Why should these have been there? They were 
found usually in sporadic patches of rubble about 2’-3’ below surface, 
which consisted of river gravels, sometimes of round stones about 5 Ibs. 
each in weight, sometimes of small pebbles, sometimes of potsherds and 
pieces of limestone, often very troublesome to the pick. Mr. Mallowan 
suggests with a good deal of probability that this rubble may have been 
used to level up a disturbed area, and presumably the broken prisms, 
lying about locally when this was done, were included as so much 
additional rubbish. If so, the levelling up was done after the prisms 
had ceased to have any value; and, since one of them was perfect, 
the levelling must have been due to a people who did not care to rescue 
it, having no interest in cuneiform. The shallow depth at which the 
majority of these patches were found is an additional argument for the 
late date of the filling, although it must, however, be remembered that 
some pieces of these prisms came from lower down, even as low as —8’. 

We assume, therefore, that these prisms were originally kept in these 
buildings, but why there should have been so many of them (or why they 
should have been there at all) is difficult to explain. 

The most astonishing find of all was the two Hittite hieroglyphic 
texts, the one in limestone, and the other (unique) a clay tablet, which 
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came from the middle of §.H. 2, 2’-3’ below the surface. (See Pl. CV, 
and for photographs, the Illustrated London News, July 16, 1932, 99.) The 
only other Hittite hieroglyphs hitherto found at Nineveh, as Professor 
Sayce pointed out to me, are the seal impressions (Layard, Mon. II, 69). 

How far the inscribed Assyrian bricks found in these excavations 
(not i sitw) form evidence for the purpose of the buildings here is 
doubtful. In 1927 we found some inscribed bricks here (but not in sitw) 
which recorded that Sennacherib had built a house for his son ‘near 
the gardens of Nineveh’ (Arch., p. 125, Nos. 83, 85, 97, 101), and another 
was found this season. From Scheil’s duplicate (Z.4., XI, 425; R.T., 
1900, 37) the son was Ashur-shum-ushabshi. 

In 8.H. 1, about —8’, was a piece of a loose Sennacherib brick bearing 
his longer palace inscription, as in 4.4.A., XVIII, 100, No. 47. What 
is noteworthy is that no inscriptions of any king before Sargon occur 
here, which points to the site having been occupied by private dwellings 
before the 7th century. 


(3) Inscriptions. 


The following is the composite text of a large trilingual limestone 
inscription set up in triplicate in the Temple of Ishtar by Ashur-bani-pal, 
and found in about 120 pieces, chiefly towards the 8.H. side of the great 
foundation. Almost all came to light when Mr. R. W. Hamilton was 
assisting me on the excavations in 1930-31. The columns were about 
5%’ broad, and each line about 1}” high. The information it supplies 
is exceedingly interesting, as actually it gives some later details of the 
king’s reign more fully than any of his inscriptions yet published, as well 
as the names of several new kings. 

Ashurbanipal in 1. 18 says that he had no father to bring him up, 
which can hardly be strictly true, although it may well be that Hsarhaddon 
was often away at the wars. Indeed, he died while actually campaigning 
against Egypt, so that there may be something in what Ashurbanipal 
says. He describes his repairs to the various temples, among which we 
learn the name of the ziggurat at Nineveh, E-Kibi-Kugga, that Ninlil 
had a bark overlaid with silver: and that there was a Temple to Sin, 
Ningal, Shamash, and Bél in Nineveh. 


1. Several reasons, including the fragmentary nature and the great weight of 
numerous pieces, debarred both the Baghdad Museum and ourselves from moving it 
to a museum, and so, after taking squeezes and copies, we re-buried it in the mound. 
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Olmstead (History, 487) voices the general view that about 640 all 
our information comes to a sudden stop, actually with the dragging of 
the royal chariot to E-mashmash by the four foreign chieftains, which 
is mentioned on the paving slabs both in the Ishtar and in the Nabu 
temples, and consequently this text is of the very highest importance. 


The Inscription of Ashurbanipal from the Temple of I shtar+ 


(Pl. XC) 


1. [Ana ‘| NIN . LIL ru-ba-tu sir-tu e-til-lat “I gigi u ™ Anunnake 
Sa-ru-uh-tum i-la-a-ti Sar-[rat Sar-ra}-a-te 

2, iuT§tar [Sa ? 1] ta-na-da-a-ti-Sa ku-uz-bu za-’-[n]a ma-lat nam-ri-ri 
be-el-tu Sur-bu-tu Sa ina ilaniP! 

3. [kul]-lat da-ad-me Su-tu-kat!! 2 be-lut-sa Sur-ba-a-ta ilu-uls -s]a telit 
be-lit kal mimma sum-su Sa ina pat Sa~ma-me u 

4. kak-ka-ri mar-kas bu-ru-wm-me ellitiP! Sa ina Samé(e) rap-Su-tr * 
Sur-Su-du gis-gal-la....... 

5. [marat] EN . LIL ina ilaniv! Sa-ku-u Sar Samé(e) w ursitim(tim) 
mu-sim &i-ma-a-ti ummi ildniP! Sa 

6. ki-bit-sa la in-nin-nu-u la ut-tak-ka-ru si-it [pi|-Sa ha-me-mat 
parse?! ilu A-nim Su-ku-ru-ti 

7. ta-me-hat pi-ki-ti “EN . LIL wu ti-ri-’-tu ku-u(?)-8a kar-na-a *-Sa 
id-da mu-nak-ki-pat za- -’-[rt]- 

8. la a¥-tu-ti ra-ki-b(p)at tmé?! rabitir! Sa ina ilaniP! gi-ru-Sa la i-Su-u 
ina istarateP! la ab-is (2) [mahri(?)-sa(?)] 

9. sa-par®-Sa Su-par-ru-ru a-na a-a-bi-Su-nu-ti ul-lu ina gis-par-ri-sa la 
ip-pa -ras- {i- du.... 

10. na-i-di li-’-u-ti Sa nap-har ka-la ta-bi-lu-ma métati kal-si-na 
tu-Sak-ni-Sa 

11. [2l]a-twm rim-ni-tum li-kat!! un-ni-ni Se-m[a-a]t tk-ri-bi_ na-si-rat 
napristim(tim) © ka-at-ri-Sa . 2... 2. 

I. Pls. LXXX to XCVII, Nos. 1-97, 99-101, are the pieces (with the exception of 
large main texts indicated on the composite plates) which make up the composite plates. 
The following fragments belong, but their position is uncertain: 6, 8, 17, 18, 22, 23, 26, 
28, 30, 34, 36, 40, 41, Col. I of 51, 53 (perhaps towards the end), 56, 58, 60, 62, 64-68, 
70-72, 82 (possibly about 1. 16), 84, 86, 89, 91. 

: Variants :—* Space for this doubtful. > 100 omits J, 5 100 rapSitirl. 
Main text omits. 5 5, pir. 6 Main text, na-pis-[t7]; 42,..t..; cf. 90, 11. 
7 From 90 ? § 5 has hereabouts katdlJ, 9 See text. 10 See text. 1 2, ba-an. 


12 24 omits. 13 24 omits. 14 101, a-na. 145 101, me. 16 See text. 7§ 
my Prisms of Hsarhaddon, etc., 29, 1. 16. . a 
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12. a-h-kat t-di-[ia]? mi-gir-i-Xa Sa ina nisifrti] ina(?) ki-rib u-Se- 
r[i-ban-ni ?| rub pa-[lik Ist ]ar a-Si-bat [2 Ninta] alju(?) ellu(?) 

13. Su-bat [be(?)-Li]t(?) ani?! rabitiv! béltu rabitu(tu) bélti-ia... 2... 
m ilu 4&Sur-bani-apli[sar] kissati Sar matu AkSur hid, . 

14. Sakkanakku m[ut]-nin-nu-u Sa--it ni-ri-ki ki-sifr].. 0... : 

15. u-Sa-pu-ma u-sal-lu-u be-lut-ki a-na®..... 

16. ina wr-bi ki-Sa-a-ti babal lubbi a-lik i- 2... ek 10 [mar ™ lu A §Sur- 
ali-rddin Sar kisSati Sar matu ilu 4 XSupki] . . . wendll-Su 
_ «Umar ™ Sin-apirl-eriba Sar kisSati Sar matu ilu Aur ki ina 
SA. BA[L. BAL ™Sa}r-gi-na Sar kil ssati Sar BAT]. BAL. KI 

18. Sa a-bu la u-rab-ban-ni4 la iz-bu-ban-mi ...... “LO e 
[matu tlw ASS Jur(2) ki 


(Pl. XCI) 

[Li eq epee eter -u tah-ti-nin-ni [kima] [a]-lit-t? .. 2... Akkadi 

1d i A ee [silli-ko] tabi tu-Sat-ri-sv eli-[ia] . . . -Sur-Su ana tlu- 
2 oe J-ul-lu 

21. lamassi dum-ki na-si-ru Sédu me-Sa-ri mu-Sal-li-mu .. 2... [alik] 
iat! 4-0 ee. 

22. at-tal-lak ar-ki-ki i-da-a-a-ma ¥ tal-le-k[1] . . . ta-tab- . . . 

23. ina li-i-ti da-na-ni ki-Sit-ti katd tu-.. 2... . -ka-ru 

24. e-pi§ Sarru-u ¥-ti-ia tak-bi-c ana™ dméP!® da-ru-te....... € 
Ro ee Ts -kit 

25. ina m-t¥ endl! -Su-nu damkdtiv! ip-pal-su-in-ni-ma k-bu-u 
th 


26. a-na Suk-lul es-ri-e-tr za-[n]a-an ma-ha-z Su-te-Sur par-si ki-du-di-e 

27. E.H[{UR.SA]G.GAL.KUR.KUR.RA bit *“ASSur béli-ia Sa 
m ilu A §yr-ahi-iddin Sar matu lu 4 Sur abt ba-[ni-ia] 

ee a ae eae 16 ¢-na ki-bit ” AsSur béli-ia S-pir-Su ag-mur-ma igaratiP! 
-Su u-Sal-[bis] 

29. hurasi [kaspi *s*dim-meP! sirtitiv!] me -sir kaspi u-rak-kis ina 
Bab Hi-sib matati az-kup  AXur ina E. SAR. RA 

30. tam-sil Bit- “EN . LIL Sa i-[na pa)- -rak da-ra-a-ti E. MAS.MAS 
bit WUNIN . LIL bélti-[2]a ad-ma-nu mu-sab be-lu-ti-sa 


31. babdni?! -Su sip-pi-Su so ee uh-hi-iz a-ki-tu mu-sab be-lu-ti-sa 
imu XX[ham §q arhu Tebéti 
32. béltu rabi-tu us-su-ma u-Sal-la-mu..... [ona tar-st Sarrani|! 


abtP! -ia im-ma-su-ma ina si-ma-ti-sa labirdtiP! 
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, , “_& , 
33, hima sa mah-ri la Su-pu-Sa-tu t-na-an-na d-na [es-Su-te ina]... 


ak KA takyknu a-na si-bir-ti-sa ar-sip 
34. u-[Sa]k -lil lw-li-e u-mal-h da-ad-me na-ki-ri Sa n{ak -SJu-da 


katé!!-a-a si-ma-a-te 
. . . 7 . * . ey oe Ane 
35. na-ki-ri ka ina ki-bit tlu-u-ti-Sa sur-r ax-tak-ka-nu wu sarrani?! 


la kan-su-[ti ana niri]-ra 


36. ina &-pir “NIN .ZADIM eli-Sa u-sir E.KI.BI.KUG.GA 


zig-gur-rat “™ Ni-na-a..... 
37. iselippi 2 NIN . LIL Sa *serine ab-m-ma kaspi uh-hi-iz babu 


kam Sa mu-us-lil .. . 


Bien, ee u a-sar pil-lu-ur-ti ™ Sarri a-na si-hir-ti-Su ar-sip u-Sak-lil 
(Pl. XCII) 
39. ul-tu mimma Si-pir bitr....... -Su kaspi hurasi u-za-’-[in] 


ad-man Nabi, béli-ia Sa ki-rib Ninua* kaspi hurasi lu-u 

40. ub-bi-iz bit %&Sin NIN .GAL iSamas [EN . LIL ina 
ki-ri}b 2 lM Ninua® a-na si-hir-ti-Su ar-sip u-Sak-ll 

41, iluSin iuNIN.GAL {Sama “EN JLIL(?) ina ki-rib-e-Su 
u-Se-rib-ma u-Sar-ma-a pa-[ralk da-ra-a-te 

42. E.GASAN .KALAM.MA... [hurasi] igardtiv! -Su u-[Sal]-bis 
Babili#' ud-dig EH. SAG .ILA 

43. u-kak-lil parakké?! -Su tam-Sil Sa-ma-mi . . . [Be-lum ™ Belti-ia] °° 
iu Be-lit Babiliki [E] -a ™Darénu 

ie Se -bu-u a-lak u-ru-uh sul-me..... os 

45,8 ea [ana Marduk sar kisSat Samé] u irsitum (tim) ** 

46, 8 [sa-pi-in nakri]P!-ia a-na si-rik-[ti aS-ru-uk *irsu *™musukkant 
is]-si da-ri-e [Sa pa-Sal-lu lit-bu-Sat abnéP! ni-sik-tr] 


rw) a) BAA eT 


47. [za-’-na-at a-na maial]® tak-ni-e ™Bél ““Bélti-ia [..... e-pis 
yu-’-a-me Nak-lis e-pu-uS]. 6... cee eeceees 

48, 39... .[mas]-tak ™“Sar-pa-ni-tum ... 6.65. [ina sa-al-hu ad-di]... 

Variants :—® See 16. 19 Var. Ninu[aki). 20 Var. GIS. MA.TUM. MA. 


21 Var... . tupal-lu... . and see text. 22 24 perhaps adds Sa. 23 From I and 
Prisms, 29, 23. 24 Ts 36 to be included here (by comparison with note below on 1. 44) ? 
See also 16, 1. 44, and 3, 43 ff. 3, 1. 44, is? da-ri-e settles the question that the meaning 
is ‘long-lasting wood’ and not a tree-name in the group és-si da-ri-e. I am indebted 
to Mr. A. C. Piepkorn for drawing my attention to this meaning in my Prisms, 30, 1. 32. 
25 See 39, 1. 44, [w]-Sat-r7-i[s], with which cf. 36, 1. (4). 26 See 1, 1. 45, and 383, 1. 45. 
27 From 39. It is uncertain where Babiliki on Pl. XCII should go. 28 For these 
restorations see my Prisms, 30. From Pl. XCII..-bu a-na a-.. must be included, but 
it is uncertain where. 29 For this I am again indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Piepkorn. 
..a-gi-.., from Pl, XCII, must be inserted somewhere. 30 See 33. 31 From 39, 
but the relative positions are difficult. 82 Streck, Ashurbanipal, Cyl. C., X, 66. 
33 The quotation is probably too long. 


Se eR ee Tey eee Pare ee Tey eens) 
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Be See eS. dani ra-’-im pali-ia ak-kis ..... 

re -t]a-Sad u-Se-pis-ma ki-rib... 6. ee ee -kil ekal alaniP! 
u-kin 

eee [ultu uss-Su a-d\i gab-dib-bi-§u ar-sip u-Sak-lil 

Bo Ge E . NE bab si-it uSam&i(%i) .... . 

Done ee a a [hurasi] rus Sa L ma-na sukultu Sa a-. 0. ee ee 
-ki ul-[ziz] 

Bi es AN .NE Sa LXXXIII bilti za-ha-lu-w tb-bu . 6. eee 

Ge case [u-Sal-bji-Sa VI biltvta-a-an Sukuliu gu-........06. 
[w]-Se-pis 

ee ae Sa _ul-tu tméP! ul-lu-u-tt im-[ma-su 2]....... Sa-ms 
as-pu-uk 

Biss Sas -Su E.SIT.LAM vit uNergal S4 Kuti[h]....... 
ap-tik-ma* .... an-hu-su ud-dig 


58. [ultw i]di-Su a-di gab-dib-bi-Su ar-sip  u-Sak-lil *sdalativ! 
istli-ia-a-rt 

59. [Sa e-ri-Si]-na taba u-rat-ta-a ina bdbdni?! -Su ina 
‘musukkani ... supru us-si... bit 

60. LE.HUL.H\UL bit Sin Sa ki-rib ™ Harran Sa ul-tu tmé(me) 


oe eee ey 


[ul-lu-u-ti om-ma-su ?]......... u-Sad-gi-lu pa-[nu-]-u-a 
61. .... ultu isdi-Su a-do_ gab-dib-bi-Su ar-sip u-s[ak-lil]....... 
u-Sal-bis 


62.2 H.ME.LAM.AN.NA bit ()Nusku sukkallu stru ab-na-a 
[ki-rib-Su *gusuréP! *s“erini sirtitt u-Sat-ri-Sa ehi-Su *dalate *h-a-ri 
me-sir kaspt u-rak-kis u-rat-ta-a bébdniv! -Su [Irimé?! kaspi mu-nak-ki-pu 
ga-ri-ra] 

63. [i-naad-man] “Sin béli -ia ul-ziz IT lah-me es-ma-ri-e Sa ti-is-bu-[ut 
ist Sy-ri-in-mi] mu-[Sal-li-mu kib-si Sarru-ti-ia mu-se-ri-bu i-sib sad-di-e] 

64. [u tam-tim i-na bab EF]. HUL. MUL ul-zz E.A -ki-tu[...... 


= SS ] ar-sip u-Sak-lil kaspi hurasi.... 1... 

65. [s"lmusukkans [is]-st da-ri-e za-[ha]-lu-[u] ib-bu ....... [hurast] 
TUsst U-Za-"-1n 

eee az-kup Sin béli -i[a]... (Pl. XCII) [se] -bu-ut-ti-1a 
mu-sah-sis .. . ad-man "™[Nusku] sukkallu stru 

aa es -is si-h[ar]-ti-Sa a-na Sup-ruk....... Sin béli-ca 
kaspi h[urasi] rus... 


SS E.ME.LAM.AN.NA bit ™Nusku sukkallu stru 
UM-NU-U ... ME wes. ees ul-ziz-ma See 
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69. u-ge-rib u-se-sib pa-rak [da-rJa-a-ta E.DIM.GAL.KALAM .MA 


bit alé(?) rabt *4 sa Dur-an ki. Saas ee [a-na] 
70, st-har-tt-Su . 612+ iu DUMU .E ki-rib-Su u-se-rib-ma_u-[Se- 


y . 5 ee . 35 4° v 
(Dee See Subat *musukkani isi da-ri-e a-[n]a mu-sab be-lu™-te-su 


© 26 ueis0 fe. fe ce fete Te fe 6 


Loc cress [ilu] Zep kaspi ib-bi Sa ma-lu-u pu-lup-tu a-na balat nap- 


dros ee [ise Su-ri-an-ni bit] Nergal sa alu Tar-bi-si ul-ziz es-rit *° 
gee ae thy 


métu ily 4 Sur ki, . Su-nu u-Se-pis Sat-tuk-ka 

(Dantl eemtentes torres -lu-u u-kin u-tir aS-ru-us-Sun eli nin-da-bi-e 
See (kun-nu) ®%... Babili® wu u-tah-li-t 

76. ilaniPl rabitir! béiP! -ifa]..... -[Su]-nu-ti ki-niS ip-pal-su-in-m- 
ma [ttallaku] i-da-a-a 

77. andulla(la) -Su-nu taba eli-va t-r[u-su-ma up-se]-ti-1a damkativ! 
ha-dis ip-pal-su-ma tk- ....- Sarru-u-tt 

78. météti kal-i-na ul-tu tam-tim eli-[ti] ® a-di tam-tum [Sa]p -li-ta 
a-na ni-[ri-ia] u-salk-ni-Su Sa is-lu] *°-u-ma 

79. 1-Su-tu ab-Sa-a-ni ina ki-bi-ti-S[u-nu] sir-te na kul-lat(?) -ma(?)-r0 . . . 

80, alu Ni-” al Sarru-u-ti m4 Mu-sur u atu Ku-u-si akSud(ud) Sal-lat-su 
ka-bit-tu a-na 4 AsSur  [as-lul 2] 


(Pl. XCIII) 


81. ™Ba-’-lu sar 4 Sur-ri Sa a-mat Sarru-u-ti-ia la is-su-ru U hal-su 
[eli-su u-rak]-kis 

82. ina tam-tim u na-ba-li gir-ri-ti-xu u-sab-bit a-na ni-ri-ta u-sak-[nis- 
Su-nu]-te 

83. ™Ia-ki-in-lu-u Sar mate A-ru-ad-da ™Sa-an-di- [SJar-me ™4Hi- 
lak-ka-a-a Sa- a-na SarraniP! [abéP!] -ia # [la kan-su ?] 

84. ik-nu-su a-na *[niri-ia ™Gu-ug-gu Sar 4 Tu-ud-di Assur ilu 
ba-nu-u-a ni-[bit Sumi-ia] ina Sutter 


Variants :—*4 33 has... GAL ilatu bélit Dur-anki, 35 33, bélu. $6: 33, 59 
[es-r]i-e-ti, — °? 33, Assur. 38 From 33. 397, e-Lit. 40 The exact amount of 
space for this restoration is doubtful. 41 From 21. 42 Uncertain position and 
gap following. ; ae See 2 Pe AS 45 There is a little doubt whether 

re is room for 8. , Arba-ilki, 47 47, 3 48 i 4 
Pea a UT ae lum 95 omits. 9590; 
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85. u-[Sab-ri-Su wm-ma] sepa ™ lu 4¥Sur-bani-apli sa-[ba-at-ma] 

86. [ona 2i-kir Sumi-Su ku-Su-ud nakiriP! 2] -ka i-na® zi-kir Sumi-ia 
am nakirtP!-Su ik-Su-udlaimu Sutti an-ni i-mu-ru] 

87. ™rak-bu-Su Sa Sul-me [is-pu-ru ta-mar-ti-’u ka-bit]-ti: u-Se-bi-lam- 
ma u-na-as-8tk Sepd-ifa ™Ah-se-e-ri Sar m4tu Man-na-a-a].... 

88. ™U-al-li [mari-Su u-Sib ina kussi-<u da-na-an)—*A-Sur 
WU NIN . LIL béliP!ia [e-mur-ma] 


89. tk-nu-Sa a-n[a 8“ niri-ia] ... . *mer stsépl rabiitiP! man-da-at-ta-Su 
=e 
u-Se-bi-[lam-ma]....... 
¥ ~ oe 
90. Sat-ti-Sam la na-[par-ka-a... 2... ] -ma u-sa-al-la-a be-[lu-ti-ia] 


(Possible gap of four (2) lines.) 


Bortensae 5s [lan]?! rabai[tiP!].. 2... 

ne -hi sirtiti?! Sa... 0... 

eee la 1-Sa-a Elamti® raph... . ? 

DO oe eos [alani]P!-Su dan-nu-ti bit ni-sir-ti-Su a-di [aldniP!-su 
yd eae eee meee 

if) 1 eee aot -ti-fu unam-me %WSu-Sa-an Pi fdil-ma]....... 
.. Su 

101. busa-Su Sal-lat-su kabittu(tu) as-lu-la a-na mate ilu Agfurki |. , 
[¢s-ba]-tu Sepa! Sarru-u-ti-ia.. 2... 

102. [” Tam-ma]-ri-tu ahu-su Sal-Sa-a-a ina “ Hi-da-a-li ap-kid ..... 


[iu Nal-na-a Sa ul-tu dmé(me) ** rikativ! tas-bu-Su-ma [tal-li-ku tu-Si-bu 
ki-rib matu Blamti®) 4 

103. [ilu]-ti-Sa ul-tu ki-rib %Su-Sa-an u-Se-sa-am-ma a-na Ur[uk]* 
bi[t] be-lu-t[i- $a] u-Se-rib-& ina E-AN . NA Sa ta-ram-mu [u-Sar-mi-S0] 

104. [parak dja-ra-a-ti ™ Tam-ma-ri-tu ™ Pa-’-e ™ Um-man-al-da-si [Sa 
arka a-ha-mis ?] e~pu-su be-lut m4tu Elamti*® Sa ™ Assur NIN . LIL 

105. [#I¥}tar a-8i-bat 9 Arba-il *® u-Sak-Si-du ka-ti is-ba-tu Sepal 
Sarru-u-ti-ia ip-pu-su ardu-u-ti ™Du-na-nu [mar] ™ Bél-ikiSa(Sa) 
matu Gam-bu-la-a-a 

(Pl. XCIV) 

106. Sa is¢ntri [A SSur] is-lu-u a-na 4 Elamti™ it-tak-lu alu Sa-pi-4 
ilu Bal dl tu-kul-ti-fu Sa ina bi-[rit] nériP! na-da-at-tu® Su-bat-su ak-su-ud 
al-ka-a a-na mate ilu A &yr ki [m lu Nabii]-bél-Sumatir! mar ™  Marduk-apli- 


iddina ardu da*8-gil pa-ni-i[a] 
108. ina a-di-ia ih-tu-u in-na-bi-tu ki-rib matu Blamti* hat-te ™ Assur 
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: Pe ae 
béli-ia is-hup -su-nu [m]a(?) -har amhy-zu-Su ina patre parzilli sb-bi-Su-nu 


; . AD? ' v Gore 
suma-ukina(na) ahi la ki-e-nu Sa tabti e-pu-Su-us as-ku-nu-us a-na sarru 
u 3-44 Babili* 

111. 4 e-pu-Su-uk im-ki-ma 4 Akkadi®’ m4tu Kal-du madtu A -~ru-mu 


[lun]. LIL 

112. u Marduk iléniv! tik-li-ia ip-Se-ti-Su limndtiP! vp-pal-su-ma 
il-li-ku ri-su-u-ti-ma tahazi-Su-nu dan-ni [ishup-Su(?) nisé Akkadi]™ 

113. [ina] i8ati®® katél! -8u u-Sa-hi-zu u-Sak-mu-u pa-gar-Su ™U-a- 
a-te-’ Sar 4t4Sy-mu-ili [Sa pi-i it]-ti-Su 1&-Sak-nu bal-tu-us-su as-bat 

114. ™Am-mu-la-ad-di xar 4 Ki-da "ri ina mit-hu-si: *kakkiv! 
ina kata! wnmandti-ia is-Sa-kin-ma a-di mah-ri-ia u-ku-u-ni bal-tu °-su 

115. ul-tu tskakki *@ AsSur ka-S-du-ti 4 Hlamti™ kal-Sa tk-Su-du 
i-na-ru ™Ku-ra-as Sar mate Par-su®°-ma-as ™ Pi-1s-lu-me-e 

116. gar mtu Hu-di-me-ri Sarrani?! $a a-Sar-Su-nu ru-u-ku Sa ina a-hi 
matu Blam ul-lit as-bu pu-luh-ti ™ Assur [NIN] . LIL 


na-kut-tu ™ sirtti?! -Su-nu Sa tu-[u-bi u su-lum-me-e it-ti ta-m[ar]-ti-Su-nu 
kabittu(tu) ° 


m Tam-ma-ri-tu ™ Pa-’-[e] ™ Um-man-a{l-da-si Sar] 4 Elamti™ 
119. ™Za-u-te-” Sar "4 Su-mu-ili Sa ina ki-bit ™ ASur “NIN . LIL 


ru-ti-ia 


Variants :—! 47, ra-as. 52 96, am pagar. 53 96 omits. 54 Possibly room 
for Sa, but the text appears to be as I have given it. 55 97, pani. 56 ‘The 
text is given correctly, having been verified by squeeze. ‘There is room for ina at 
the beginning. 57 97 adds a. 58 97 adds us. 59 95 adds wu. 6° 96, Arba- 
alilki), 61 96, lu-up. 62°97, - tt. 63 97, ana. 64 97, mari. 8 55, star. 
66 On examination of the squeeze there does not appear to be room for this here in the 
gap, but this is the obvious restoration. 8? 10 adds a. 68 55, ap (Pl. XCIV 
wrong). 69 10, nu. 70 Pl, XCIV, n. 29, wrong. 71 Uncertain. 2 69, tik. 
%8 57, possibly here, at (?) (or ma(?)) -ra-a-. 4 See notes. 7 48 inserts $a. 7° Both 
squeeze and my early copy suggest sar rather than Sap. No. 69, the authority for this, does 
not allow of more than one large character at the end of this word. 7” Less probably 
m{S}i-i-lum or ™[M]e-i-lum (hum). 78 Kip (2), sab (2). 
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121. ki-ma mur-ni-i[s-k]i(?) ®° as-mid-su-nu-ti is-[ba -t]u ap-Sa%?-ni 
miu TStar-déri Salr mtu U-ra-ar-ti] $a Sarrani[?! albér! -Su a-na abli-ia] 

122. wS-ta-nap®-pa-ru-u-ni_ahii-tu t-[na-an]-na da-na-an® ip-Se-e-ti- 
[Sa] wlaniP! ra[bitir!] i-Si-mu-u-[in-ni i§-me-e-ma] 

123. hat-tw eli-Su im-[kut-ma i&-t]a-nap %-pa-ra um-ma lu-u Sul-mu 
a-[na] Sarr: béli-ia [" Na-at-nu Sar ™4tu Na-ba]-a-a-ti Sa a[-Sar-Su ruj-u-ku 


(Pl. XCV) 

124. Sa a-na SarrdniP! abér! -ia la kan-su [ik(?)]-nu-Sa a-na *s[ntri-a 
mTa-u-te- Sa a-na matt N]a-ba-a-a-[ti it-tak]-lu u™ ta-[mar-ti-Su tk-lu ?] 7 
a ad-di(ki) ? 7 ina ki-bit % AxSur iuNIN , LIL 

125. dani?! ra[bitir!] bélér! ~ia $a u-tak-kil-u-in-ni abikti-[$u as-kun 
alaniP! -§u] a-na tili u kar-me w-tir 

126. Sa-a-Su aSSat-su mdréPl-Su mardtiv! -fu.... [lu]-bul-"[h]. 2... 
[Sal]-lat mati-su ka-[bit-tu as-lul a-|na mate ilu 4 uriki mNu-hu-ru maru-su 

127. Sa la-pa-an *s“kakkivl lu 4sSur usar ip-par-s[i-du] 
ma-a-tt ... . [pu-luh-tr] 

128. [2lu-ti-SJu-nu is-hup-su-ma it-ti man-da-at-ti-Su k{a-bit-ti] a-di 
mah-ri-ia [il-lik-ma u-na-as-Sk Sepa!t-ia] ri-e-mu 

129. ar-S-Su-ma ina *kussi abi-Su u-se-Sb-[Su oo... m| Hu-un- 
da-ru Sar NI .(TUK . KI pu-luh-ti ™ Assur u NIN . LIL 


77 ee ew 


——— ] a-na Ninuak 

131. Sat-ti-Sam la ba-ta-li al-li-kam-ma_ u-sa-[al-la-a_ bje-lu-u-[ti-ca] 
—— 73 rq-a-mit (or bat)-te sar lu K[u-up-pi] @ 

132. ™Pa-di-e Sar%® matu Ka-di-e a ina “Is-ki-e as-bu sa..... 


-ma(la ?)-ta Sar-[ru] ®.... 

133. la ik-bu-su mi-sir mate ilu 4 &yrki ing ki-bit ““ASSur “NIN . LIL 
amrak-bu-su-nu Sa tu-[u-br w su-lum-me-e] 

134. it-ti man-da-at-ti-Su-nu ka-bit-ti ma-lak VI arhi wr-du-u-ni 
al-lUik-u]-ni a-di mah-[ri-ia]..... 

135. Su-lum garru-u-ti-ia 1$-a-lum u-sal-lu-u be-lu-u-ti ™[S]i-1-hum™ 
Sar matu . , , [talk(2) 78 Sa ina 4 Ha-az-ma-a-ni 

136. ina a-hi NI. TUK . KI kablat(at) tam-tim a8-bu pu-luh-ti ™ Assur 
uy ilu] tar ilani?! [rabiti]e! tik-li-[ia 1]s-hup-u-su-[ma] 

137. ur-hu ruk-tu ina tam-tim wu na-ba-l is-bat-am-ma it-ti man-da-ti-Su 
kabitti(tt).. 1... [al-ek] a-di mah-ri-ia ——— 
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138. Suelum Sarru-u-ti-ia is-al-ma u-na-as-Sik Sepal-ia [™ Mu-gal-he 
Sar natu Tab]-alu Sa it-ti SarraniP! abér!-ia 

139. id-bu-bu da-sa-a-ti pu-lub-tc ™ASSur “NIN . LIL béléP"[-1a] 
ee ie eae -£a a-na ni(?)-r0(2)eta(?) tk(?)-[nu-su 2] 

140. [marta si-it Uib-bi-Su it-ti mer sie?! rabitiP! man-da-a{t] %9-ta-su 
[kabittu](tw) u-Se-bi-lam-ma u-na-as-sik sepatt-ia 

141. [... }us-st mdru-Su sat-ti-Sam la na-par-ka-a man-da-at-ta-u 
kabittu(tu) u-8e-bi-lam-ma u-sal-la-a bél-u-t[r] © 


(Pl. XCVI) 

142. [ni-ik il]ani! rabétiv! bélév! -ia u-Sa-az-kir-Su-ma %-Sit ma-mat 
ilu-u-ti-Su-nu rabite(te) it-tc ™Dug-dam-me-t Sar 

143. zir Hal-ga-te®!-i i-ta-kan pi-i-Su ™@ASSur Sadti(u) rabii(u) Sa 
i-ta-a-u la in-ni-ni.. ? . . [rJu-u-ku tk-Su-us-su-ma 

144. ina (i84ti)®2 a-ri-ri pa-gar-Su-u -Sak-me ba-lu *kasti imer sisépl 
paré®3(?)P! ahér! -Sulkin ?]-nu-su zr bit abi-Su 

145. ummandte-&u rapastum(tum) tuk-lat idal14-Su mer sisép! imerparéP! 
inala me-ni ina mil-[ki rJa-ma-ni-Su-nu [is ]®>-Lu-u-ni a-na mate ilu 4 SSri hi 86 

146. ™Dug-dam-m[e-i] Sar ™4 Sak-a-a-u-gu-tu-um-ki mus-tar-[hu] sa 
pa-lah [Assur] la i-du-u 

147. a-na e-muk ra-ma-ni-Su it-ta-kil-ma ummandte-Su rd-kam-ma 
a-na e-pis kabli u ta-ha-z[r] *° 

148. ina me-sir mate ilu 4 XSuriki it-ta-di karas-su “A SSur “NIN. LIL 

149. ..... pt-t-Su wr-hi-e damu-u-ma im-ta-r[a]-as ela-Su-un 1-na a-mat 
[lu]-ti-[Su]-nu-ma 

150. [28a]tu ul-tu Samé(e) im-ku-ut-ma Sa-a-su ummandte-su karas-su 
u-[kal]-li-Su-nu-ta 

151. ™Dug-[dam-me-1 ip-luh]-ma na-kut-tu w-Si-ma ummandte-Su karas- 

152. a-na arki...[a-n]ja méti-Su 2-t{ur]  puluh-ti— ["“] ASSur 
WNIN . LIL Bel Nabi Star Sa MAr[ba-ali® daniP!) 


Variants :—”? 100 omits. 80 46, be-lu-[t?]. 81-100, ¢. 8 AN .GIS. BAR, 
from the adjective, should be a masculine word. It is probable that ilu@J. BIL, the 
god of fire, is intended. 83 Or possibly rabiti, ‘ great.’ 84 94, idi. 8 From 39. 
86 100, Assure. 87 78, tahazt. 88 94, Sa Arba-ili[ki], 8° 76, 100, sub. Tar hey. 
kabit[tu]. ads Ute. ecw 8 Or zun: see Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary, s.v. PSE Ois 
clear, from 39. %4 79 omits. * Length of gap uncertain. From the way in which 
the verbs, after being singular in ll. 159-61, change to plural, with a plural ramani-sunu 
and [a]-fa-mié in 1. 162, we must surely see that some other ally was mentioned here, or 
possibly at the end of 1. 161. 96 79, tt. 
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153. [Sa «t]-tak-kil-u-in-ni_ is-hup-Su-ma ™siritivl-Su Sa tu-u-bi uv 
su-lum-[me-e u-ma-’-ir-ma ?} 

154. [man-da-tu-Su ka-bit-tu ?] [a]m-hur hurasi lu-bul-tu bir-me(.. . )P! 
at-to *mer stsépl rabitirl . . . 

155. (s¢-me[d]) . . .P! ru-kub be-lu-ti-%u . . . u-nu-ut tahazi man-da-aft]- 
ta-Su [ka-bi]t °-tu 

156. w-se-bi-lam-ma u-na-a[S-8k Sepd]l! -ia a-na la ha-ti-e m{i-slir 
mata uA Suriki n[i-is] MA sSur wu NIN . LIL 

157. [u-Sa-a]z-kir-Su-ma u-dan-nin it-ti-Su aS-ta-kan ma-mit Su-u 
ma-mit lani?! rabiitiPl] 

158. la i-ta-qul 2.2... [ele matu] lu 4 Surik u-sa-am-mir lim[utte] 
Mere aS a-Sar ti-ab-ki . . . ih-ti 

159. ina mi-s[ir ™4tu A ¥Suriki a-nja % Sa-ka-ni na-[kut-ti 2]... . [pu- 
luh-ti] ““AsSur béli-ia is-hup-Su-ma mah-hu-ta& il-lik-ma i-na me-kit 
te-[e-m]e 

(Pl. XCVIT) 

160. u-na-as “-Sak rit-ti-Su mut-ta-as-s[u v]Jm-ma-rid-ma si-th-lu ww... 
-Su vm-mar-da-ma 

161. im-kut birku-Su ina za-a-bi u ha-a-li ’u-a a-a tk-ta-tt na-prs-tus 

162. [ina ka(?2)]-t2 ra-ma-ni-Su-nu [u-ras-si-bu a]-ha-migs ina *s“kakkév! 
i-dal-la-lu ta-nit-ti “Assur béli rabi-[2Ja(?) 

163. Ina timé(me) an-na-a . . . . al-tla-ab ?]-ban ap-p at-ta-’-id da-na-an 
illaniP! rabitir! sa] 

164. [ct-tal]-ku ri-su-ti. si-tt-te%® Ynakirér! la kan-§[u-te] pu-luh-ti 
uA Sur MUNIN . LIL 

165. [Istar] Arba-ili® iléniv! [tik-li-ia is-hup-Su-nu-ma] a-na gi-[bi]¥ 
Sumi-ia ip-tal-la-hu ardu-u-ti w-[ri-Su] 

166. Ina dmé(me)-ku k....[E.MAS JMAS bit [NIN . LIL 


bélti-ia Sa]... . Sarru pa-mi mah-ru-u r-pu-su 


167. i-na-ha a-...... [a]-ban [Sa]dé(e) es-ka 
168. ab-tuk-ma....E. MAS. MAS bit “NIN . LIL béltiia....... 
169. salam(... ) tlu-u-ti-Sa rabiti(tr) . . . 

LIU S0=00-20 Sea OSes ss -sun ab-na 

171. béltu rabitu[(tu)]...... Su-a-tu ha-[dig ?] 

EE 9-0 ae is OA 

173. ba-lat napistim(tim) [dmé]P! rubuti[P].... . 


174. [a-nJa %-rik-[ti]..... 
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175. Suk-ni-8 [za(?)]-e-ri-ki matu la.... 

176. katétt mu-.... u-za-am-ma-ru lu-uk-....[ki]}-ma sa ul-tu 
st-hir-ia tal-... 

177. a-na sur-ru-uh nar-bi-ki «1... 

178. i-na-an-na a-di....++: 

179. ki-t pi-a an-nim-m[a] os. es at-tt .. 

180. ta-nit-tt ilu-u-[ti-ki] ra-bi-tr .. . . 

181. rub arkii(u) ina SarraniP! [malréP!-ia Sa ina palt-[Su]...-- 

182. an-hu-us-su [UJu-ud-dis 8i-tir Sumi-ia a-na as-[ri-Su lu-tr]....- : 

183. Sa Si-pir katall -ifa “NIN . LIL] béltw rabitu(tu) a-na ni-as 
hata! -[Su] . 

184. riley i N . LIL ina kabl}. u tahazi ri-su-us-su a-a i- i ere 

hel Mererer nrc (ma]-har “A &Sur ha-’-i-ri-Sa Wimutte- oe) cere or eee 


9 


Translation 


(1) [Unto] Ninlil, the exalted princess, mistress of the Igigi and 
Anunnaki, mightiest of goddesses, que[en of quleens, (2) Ishtar, whose 
glory is ornate with richness, who is filled with brilliance, the lady mag- 
nificent, who among the gods (3) [of al]l habitations is most glorious, 
whose dominion is greatest, whose divinity exalted; the mistress of 
everything whatever its name, which is within the bounds of heaven and 
(4) earth; the bond of the bright firmament which is sustained in the 
broad heavens, the throne?....... (5) [daughter of] Bél, amid the 
gods the highest, king of heaven and earth, who decreeth fates ; she, 
mother of the gods, (6) whose command cannot be annulled, (nor) her 
order changed ; who confirmeth the sovereign decrees of Anu, (7) con- 
trolleth the ordinances of Bél, and the laws (are) her straight line (?) : 
whose horns are sharp, goring the hostile, . .-ing (8) those that are not 
arrogant ; riding the mighty storms; who hath no foe among the gods, 
nor among the goddesses hath there been [her rival ?], (9) whose net is 
spread for their foes (and) none from her toils escapeth, (10) . . glorious 
among the strong who hath subjected the whole world and all lands ; 
(11) mistress merciful, who receiveth supplication, heareth prayers, 
safeguardeth the life of the brave who. . (12) marching at [my] side, 
her delight, who causeth [me ?] to en[ter] into safe[ty] therein; the 
prince who wlorshippeth Ish]tar dwelling in [Nineveh], the pure (?) 


Variant :—*’ See 93, . 
1, Gikgallu=kussd, C. T., "XVIIL. 4; Tr EV;5.37. 


3 
: 
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[ci]ty (2) (13) the abode of the [lady ?] of the great gods, the great lady, 
my lady ... Ashur-bani-pal, [the king] of multitudes, king of Assyria 


...hands.... (14) the viceregent, suppliant, bearing thy yoke, os... 
ete (15) I glorified, and besought thy ladyship to... .. (16) 
with presents (and) gifts according (?) to heart’s desire (?) I went....... 


[the son of Esarhaddon, king of multitudes, king of Assyria], (17) the son 
of Sennacherib, king of multitudes, king of Assyria also: descendant of 
[Sar]gon, king of mul[titudes, king of] Ashur, (18) whom no father 
brought up, nor cherished me................ Assyria (19).... 
SETS: thou didst protect me [like] a mother..........Akkad 
ESE ee eee thou didst spread over [me] thy kindly [shade] 
Lats Ee re (21) a guardian spirit of favour, who keepeth ward, a 
protecting genius of right, who preserveth...[going at] my sides 
3 ee (22) [when] I walked behind thee, at my side [also] thou didst 
Pieces thous esx (23) in glory [and] power the conquest of my 
hands thou hast......... (24) for exercising my royalty thou didst 
command for long days....... [the gods] (25) with the raising of their 
kindly eyes they looked upon me and commanded the..... (26) for - 
the perfecting of the shrines, the adorning of the fanes, the arranging of 
the rites [and] cults. (27) E. H[ursa]g-gal-kurkura, the Temple of Ashur 
my lord, which Esarhaddon, the king of Assyria, the father who beg[at 
me], (28) [had begun]; by command of Ashur, my lord, its craftsman- 
ship I completed and its walls overlaid (29) with gold [and silver ; solid 
pillars] with a sheath of silver I overlaid, in the Gate ‘ Fertility of the 
Lands’ I erected. Ashur in the Temple E. Sharra + (30) like the Temple 
of Bél, whom (I settled)? in an eternal shrine.? EH. Mashmash, the 
Temple of Ninlil, my lady, the dwelling, the home of her ladyship, (31) its 


gates, its threshold......... I overlaid; the festival of the dwelling 
of her ladyship of the 21st of Tebet, (32) [when] the great lady cometh 
forth and protecteth*..... [in the time of the kings,] my fathers, was 


forgotten, and according to her ancient due rites, (33) as of aforetime, 
had not been performed: now affresh] with red iron oxide (and) blue 
lapis throughout I bonded (34) (and) completed (it); I filled [it] with 
riches (from ?) the dwelling of the foe conquered by my hands, the 


1. Prisms, 29, 1. 19, E. HUR.SAG.GU.LA. ENLIL is doubtless introduced as 
a parallel to NINLIL in the next paragraph. : 

2. This word does not appear to have been in the text. 

3. For this quotation see Prisms, 29, 1. 14, ff. 


4, Translation uncertain. 
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peculiar treasure of (35) the foe which by command of her glorious 
divinity I had accumulated, and the kings unsubmissive [to] my [yoke] : 
(36) with the craft of the goddess, (who is) mistress of the goldsmith’s 
art I wrought upon it. E. Kibi-kugga, the temple-tower of Nineveh [I] 
De eee hie Ck (37) The bark of Ninlil of cedar I built and 
overlaid with silver: the chief doorway of the cabin*(?) ......--. 
ee he (38).........+..+.... the place of the king’s cross throughout 
I bonded and completed. (39) With all craftsmanship of the temple 
_. his... with silver and gold I adorned: the dwelling of Nabi, my 
lord, which is in the midst of Nineveh, with silver (and) gold (40) I over- 
laid: the temple of Sin, Ningal, Shamash, [Bél in the mids]t of Nineveh, 
throughout I bonded (and) completed: (41) Sin, Ningal, [Shamash, 
Bé]l (2) therein I caused to enter and caused to inhabit an eternal shrine. 
(42) E. Gashan-kalama . . . [with gold] ? its walls 1 overlaid: Babylon I 
renewed, E-Sagila (43) I completed ; its shrines like the heavens..... 
[Bél, my lady] Beltis of Babylon, Ea, Daianu (44)... . to tread the path 
of peace..... (45) .... [undo Marduk, king of the hosts of heaven] 
and earth, (46) [sweeping over] my [enemies], as a votive offering [I gave. 
A couch of mulberry, a wood] long-lasting, [which was overlaid with 
pasallu, adorned with valuable minerals for a bed,] (47) a gorgeous work, 
for_Bél-[andjemy slady sare eee = [I wrought cunningly]...... 
(48) Hira the chamber of Sarpanitum........... [in the outer 
wall_I-placed|<.55 =. (49) [trees for] the gods loving my reign I cut 
dOWi wai i% (50) tee FES. I made, and inthe middle of.......... 
of a palace of the gods I settled........ (51) «... toes [from its 
foundation t]o its roof I bonded (and) completed (52)........... 
-e-ne, the Gate of the Rising Sun..... (53) wicid red [gold] of fifty 
manas weight ..... 1 -net-up, (Oh) eas Se an-ne, of eighty-three 
talents, shining aurichalcum....... (56) sx Sieee [I over]laid: six 
talents weight......... IT built. (56) [The temple (?) of ......... ‘te 
which for a long time had been for[gotten ?]...a second time I con- 
structed (57)...... E.. Shit-lam, the temple of Nergal of Kutha...... 
I constructed ...... its ruins I renewed (58) [from] its foundations to 
its roof I bonded (and) completed. Doors of lidru-cedar (59) [whereof 
the fragrance] is sweet, I fashioned; on its gates in ...... mulberry 
AD ERE (60) [E. Hul-hjul, the temple of Sin in Harran, which 


1. Muslil, from saldlu, ‘ overshadow.’ Uncertain. 
2. For this quotation see Prisms, 29, 1. 14, ff. 


- 
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for a [long] time [had been forgotten ?]......... they entrusted me 
(ih oS aaa [from] its foundations to its roof I bonded (and) com- 
Pploted i ti Aes radar I overlaid. (62) Of E.Melam-anna, the 


temple of Nusku, the supreme minister, I built [its interior : magnificent 
beams of cedar I spread on it: doors of lidru-cedar I bound with a 
banding of silver: I constructed its gates. Two bulls of silver goring my 
enemies] * (63) [in the dwelling] of Sin, my lord, I set up. Two labme- 
colossi of enamel (?) for the [holding up of the columns directing aright 
the tread of my royalty, bringing in the produce of mountain] (64) [and 


sea in the gate of E.]HulbulI setup. E. Akitu?[............ | I 
bonded (and) completed. With silver, gold,....... (65) mulberry 
wood, a long-lasting wood, shining aurichalcum......... red [gold] 
I adorned. (66)..... I set up. Sin, my lord, [making me attain 2] 
my wish, causing to be mindful of .... the dwelling of [Nusku,] the 
supreme minister, (67) ...its whole extent, to destroy........... 
Sin, my lord [with] silver, red [gold]....... (63 emg: E. Melam- 


anna, the temple of Nusku, the supreme minister, they accounted 
atc er I set up and I (69) caused [them] to enter [and] dwell (in) 
an everlasting shrine. E.Dimgal-kalama, the temple of the great (?) 
emo ea tran cro wd SU [to] (70) its whole extent.......... 
the god Dumu-e* within it I caused to enter and [dwell]....... 
(Ep 22S a dwelling of mulberry-wood, a long-lasting wood, for the 
splendid dwelling of his lordship..... (72) eRe overlaid with red 
PUES AOONe Se To Cisse eee [figures of] Zi-birds of shining 
silver, full of terror, for the protection of my life......... (74) 
[standards of the temple] of Nergal of Tarbisu I set up. The shrines 
GuASRY Tie oats CEI? P55 I established: the sacrifices (75) and 
a I arranged, I restored to their places: . . . in addition 
to the offerings ordained [in] Babylon, and I heaped up: (76) the great 
gods, my lords, [with] their........... looked upon me truly and 
[went] at my side; (77) their kindly aegis they sp[read] over me: my 
good [wor]ks they beheld with joy, and blessed (?) my kingdom : (78) the 
lands, all of them, from the upper sea to the lower [sea] unto my yo[ke 
they caused to yield; those who had reje|cted and (79) despised my 
yoke, by their supreme command in all............ (80) The city 


1. Restored from my Prisms, AL 1. 57, but properly too long for the line of the 
present text. 2. See Prisms, 35, 1. 33. 
. 33 has‘. ... GAL, the lady, mistress of Dur-anki.’ 

4, A god of the city Maliki (Deimel, Panthéon, 103, quoting Shassmaier, A.V., 517). 
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of Ni’, the royal city of Egypt and Cush I captured ; its plentiful spoil 
[I carried off 2] to Assyria. (81) Ba’lu, king of Tyre, who had not kept 
faith with my kingdom [I circled him with] a fortification, (82) (and) 
blocked his roads by sea and land, (and) subdued them to my yoke, 
(83) Iakinla, king of Arvad, Sandisharme of Cilicia, who [had not been 
submissive ?] to the kings, [my fathers,] (84) submitted to [my yoke. 
Gyges, king of Lydia ;] Ashur, the god who created me, re[vealed to 
him] in a dream the gl{ory of my name thus :] ‘Lay hold on the feet 
of Ashur-bani-pal [and] (86) [by the glory of his name overcome] thine 
[enemies ?].’ By the glory of my name his enemies he overcame. [The 
day he saw this dream] (87) his messenger for greeting he [sent; his 
rich gifts] he caused to bring and kissed my feet. [Ahséri, king of the 


Mannai, .... (88) Ualli, [his son, sat on his throne: the might] of 
Ashur [and] Ninlil, my lords, [he saw and] (89) submitted tlo my yoke] 
ene great horses as his tribute he sent [and]... . (90) yearly 


uninter[ruptedly sent] and prayed my lord{ship]....... 
(Possible gap of four (?) lines.) 


ee the great [gods]....... i" eee ee officers who 
Sees (98)............ broad Hlam.....(99)..... his strong 
[cities], his treasury, besides [his small cities]....... (OO 55 I 
wasted ; Shushan, Pifdilma].......... (101) his goods, his rich spoil 
I carried off to Assyria...... [they clasp]led the feet of my royalty 
See (102) [Tamma]ritu, his third brother, I appointed to 
Hidalu . . . [Na]na, who from of old had been angry, and [had gone to 
dwell in Elam], (103) her [divin]ity from Shushan I brought out and to 
Erech, the dwelling of her ladyship I caused her to enter; in E-Anna, 
which she loveth, [I caused her to dwell (104) in an] everlasting [shrine]. 
Tammaritu, Pa’e, Ummanaldas, [who after each other ?] had carried on 
the rule of Elam, whom Ashur and Nin-lil, (105) [Ishta]r dwelling in 
Arbela had caused my hand to conquer, clasped the feet of my royalty, 
doing homage to me. Dunanu, [son] of Bél-Iki8a, the Gambulaian, 
(106) who had cast off the yoke of [Ashur] (and) trusted to Elam: Shapi- 
Bél, his capital city, which lies amid the rivers, its seat I captured. 
(107) Him himself alive in my hands I captured, (and) with the rich spoil 
of his land I took to Assyria. [Nabi]-bél-shumati, the son of Merodach- 
baladan, the tributary trusting to me, (108) having sinned against my 
covenants, fled away to the midst of Klam: the fear of Ashur my lord 
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overwhelmed him, (and) in the presence of his armour-bearer with the iron 
sword of their girdles they ran (109) each other through. (As for) Um- 
manaldas, the king of Elam, fear overcame him, and he s[ent] his corpse to 
me for the [mighty] work of Ashur (and) (110) Nin-lil; his corpse I would 
not give to burial. Shamash-shum-ukin, my unfaithful brother, who the 
benefit which I had done him (appointing him to the sovereignty of 
Babylon) (111)—(what) I had done for him he forgot and estranged from 
me Akkad, Kaldu (and) Arumu, tributaries trusting to me, and cleft 
[our] brotherhood in twain. Bél (112) and Marduk, the gods, my helpers, 
perceived his wicked works and came to my aid, and with their fierce 
battle [overwhelmed him (?). The people of Akkad] (113) made his 
hands lay hold on fire (and) burnt his body. Uaite’! the King of Sumv-ili 
(Ishmael), who had intrigued with him, alive I captured: (114) Am- 
muladdi, the king of Kidari (Kedar), in strife of sword fell into the hands 
of my army, and they brought him alive to me. (115) After the victorious 
weapons of Ashur had overcome (and) destroyed all Elam, Cyrus, the 
king of Parsumash, Pishlumé, (116) the king of Hudimeri, kings whose 
home is distant, who dwell on the far side of Elam, the fear of Ashur, 
[Nin]-ll (117) and Ishtar dwelling in Arbela overwhelmed them and 
anxiety overcame them: their officers for favour and friendliness with 
their rich gifts (118) unto me they sent, and they kissed my feet. Tam- 
maritu, Pa’[e,] Ummanafldas....... ] of Elam, (119) Iaute’, the king 
of Sumu-ili (Ishmael), who by the command of Ashur, Nin-lil and Ish[tar 
dwelling in Arbela] my hands conquered. (120) After [I had gone up] 
to make offerings (and) pay the due rites in HE. Sharra, E . Mashmash, 
Te Ses unto the chariot, [the vehicle] of my majesty (121) like 
thoroughbreds I harnessed them (and) they [took] my yoke. Ishtar-diri, 
the k[ing of Urartu], whose royal fathers unto [my] fathers (122) had 
sent brotherhood: then the might of the works [which] the great gods 
had determined for me [heard, and] (123) fear fe[ll] upon him [and he] 
sent thus: ‘ Peace [unto] the King, my Lord.’ [Natnu, king of Nabajiti, 
whose [place is reJmote, (124) who had not been submissive to the kings, 
my fathers, [sub]mitted (?) unto [my yoke (?). Iaute’ who unto NaJbai[ti 
had trus]ted and [his gifts (?) [had withheld ?....... by the command 
of Ashur (and) Ninlil (125) the [greJat gods, my lords, who protected 
me, [his] defeat [I accomplished : his cities] to heaps and ruins I turned 
(126) Him himself, his wife, his sons, his daughters....... robes 
4, Note that the form Iaute’ is used in 119. 
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(129) I shewed him and seated him on the throne of his father...... 
....Hundaru, the king of Di{lmun—the fear of Ashur and] Nin-lil 
(130) the .. . gods, my helpers, overwhelmed him and with [his rich tribute 
_...] to Nineveh (131) yearly without ceasing he came and prayed 
my lordship. .... -ra-a-mit-te, king of K[uppi, and] (132) Padé, king 
of the land of Kadé, who dwelt in the city of Iské, [of which of old (?)] + 
no ki[ng] (133) had trodden the boundary of Assyria: by the command 
of Ashur (and) Nin-lil their envoy for good[will and peace] (134) with 
their rich tribute, travelled a journey of six months, coming to [my] 


presence .... 2. eee (135) giving greeting to my royalty and pray- 
ing my lordship. Shihum (less probably Me-i-lum, Shilum or Me-i-khum), 
kitig Obs ev vere -[ta]k (2) (or -[kiJp or -[sa]b (?), who dwelt in the land of 


Hazmani (136) by the side of Dilmun in the midst of the sea; the fear 
of Ashur and Ishtar, the [great] gods [my] helpers overwhelmed him, 
[and] (137) he made a long journey by sea and land, and with his rich 
tribute ....4% [he came] to my presence, (138) greeting my royalty and 
kissing my feet. [Mugallu, king of TabJal, who against the kings my 
fathers (139) had planned enmity, the fear of Ashur [and] Nin-lil, [my] 
lords [overwhelmed him], . . . unto my (?) yoke (?) he [submitted (?) and] 
(140) the [daugh]ter, issue of his body, with great horses as his [rich] 
tribute, he sent and kissed my feet. (141)..... -ussi, his son, yearly 
uninterruptedly his rich tribute sent, and prayed my lordship : (142) [by] 
the great gods, my lords, I made him swear. But he despised the oath 
of their great divinity (and) with Dugdammé, the king (143) of the seed 
of Halgaté (Scoloti ?) entered into negotiations. Ashur, the great moun- 
tain, whose bounds are unchangeable, from afar overcame him, and 
(144) in flaming fire burnt his body. Without a ‘ bow,’? horses (or) 
[mules,]* his brothers, his [kiJn, the seed of his father’s house, (145) his 
numerous army, the help of his hands, horses, mules without number, 
of their own accord, they [se]nt to Assyria. (146) Dugdammé, king of 
the Sakai-Ugutumki, arrogant, who the fear of [Ashur] knew not, 
(147) trusted to his own strength and assembled his army, and to make 


1, The ... -ma (or la)-ti of the text may represent some form of wild, 
2. I.e. a section of bowmen. 3. Or possibly ‘ great.’ 
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war and battle (148) pitched his camp on the borders of Assyria. Ashur, 
Nin-lil, Bél, Naba, [Ishtar] dwelling in Arbela (149) [punished him]: 
his mouth poured forth blood and he fell sick. Upon them by the word 
of [the]ir divinity also (150) fire fell from heaven, and him himself, his 
army, his camp, it burnt them. (151) Dug[dammé was afraid] and 
became anxious and removed his army [and] his camp (152) returning 
back to his land. The fear of Ashur, Nin-lil, Bél, Nabi, Ishtar [of Arbela, 
the gods] (153) [who] protect me, overwhelmed him and [he sent] his 
officers for goodwill and peace. (154) [His rich tribute 2] I received : 
gold, variegated cloth, .. with great horses (155)... the chariot of his 
lordship, . . . . furniture of battle, rich tribute, (156) he sent, and kis[sed 
my feet]. Not to transgress the frontier of Assyria [by Ashur and Nin-llil 
(157) [I made] him swear and bound him heavily by oath. But he the 
oath of the great gods regarded not,........ plotting evil [against] 
tS ca Oe as [at] the (very) place of libation (at the treaty) he 
broke faith ; (159) at the border [of Assyria] to give tr[ouble 2] ........ 
[the fear] of Ashur, my lord, overwhelmed him, and he went mad, and 
in his dementia (160) he gnawed his fingers: his scalp went bald and his 
testi[cles ?] festered (?),) and (161) his member fell off in flux and tabes : 
in woe and misery his life ended......... (162) with their own hands 
Shean es Seale: pierced] each other with swords, (thus) glorify- 
ing Ashur, my (?) great lord. (163) Then did I pros[trate] myself, 
glorifying the might of [the great gods who] (164) had come to my help. 
The rest of my enemies unsubmissive the fear of Ashur, Nin-lil, (165) 
[Ishtar of] Arbela, the gods, [my helpers, overwhelmed them, and] at 
the might of my name they were afraid, see[king] (to pay) homage to 
me. (166) In those days the stone [courtyard (?)] of EK . Mashmash, the 
temple of [Nin-lil, my lady, which] (some) king before (me) had made, 
(167) decayed..... solid limestone (168)....... I hewed and 
E.Mashmash, the temple of Nin-lil, my lady,....... (169) an image 
of her great divinity..... (170) sweeping over...I made. (171) [O] 
great lady! [look (?)] on this [temple (?)] joy[fully (?)] (172-173)... :: 
eS [grant me] preservation of life, long [days], (174) for the gift 


A a a a 

1. 8[ki]-8u immarda-ma. If this is not the same root as immarid just before it, 
it is perhaps to be referred to marddu in A.M., 75, Es IV, 26, and 15, 3, rev. 5; Enuma amelu 
.. . Sepi-s[u] . . lu ina mimma lu sepi-8u lw ubani-su im-ru-ud-ma ... . 1-Sar-rilk ddmu-ma 
sarku usstt ‘Tf a man’s foot . ., be it in anything, either his foot or his finger has festered 
and... it suppurates, blood and pus coming out,’ the late Heb. mdrad meaning ‘to 
flow, fester.’ a 
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conic eas (176) hands......-- they shall sing (?).... as from my 
youth thou didst....--- (177) to make thy majesty powerful....... 
(178) Now .....--+->> (179) in this fashion.....-- (180) the glory of 
thy great divinity .... (181),a later prince among the kings, my sons, 
in whose reign [this temple goes to ruin], (182) its ruins he shall renew, 
my written name to [its place he shall restore] . . . {for his restoration] 
(183) of the work of my hands [may Nin-lil,] the great lady, to [his] 
prayer [shall give heed. But he who changes my written name] (184) may 
Nin-lil [in battle] and fighting not come (ois ail es eo (185) 
before Ashur, her husband, his evil may she [recite (?)]... 


eer er eee 
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L. 113. Uaite, instead of being called king of Aribi, is here called 
king of Sumuil. This latter name was first known from the thirteenth 
Gate of Nineveh, which was called by Sennacherib ‘The Gate of the 
Desert ; the gifts of Sumu’il (Ishmael) and Téme (Teima) enter it’ (the 
text first by L. W. King, C.T., XXVI, 19). Delitzsch was the first to 
make the comparison Sumu’il=Ishmael (as Dr. Weidner has been so 
courteous to point out to me) in Der Zeitgeist, October 10, 1910, and 
followed by Jeremias (Das Alte Testament, 732), who, however, queries 
it. The equivalence (if there could have been any doubt about it) is 
made certain by our text substituting Aribi by Sumuil. No one who 
has heard Arabs pronouncing Isma’il as ‘’Sma’il’ or ° ’Sma’in’ could 
doubt the similarity of sound. We might adduce as parallel for the lost 
vowel, Luli, king of Sidon,—Elulaios (G. Smith, Ass. Dise., 302; 
Hall, Ancient History, 1st ed., 482). 

L. 115. Cyrus, the king of Parsumash. I published this mention of 
Cyrus I in the Birmingham Post of September 28, 1931. About the 
same time Dr. Weidner published the same information from another 
text in Archiv f. Orientforschung, VII, 1/2, 1931, and it is most 
interesting to see it confirmed by this scholar. This text, which is not 
a duplicate of ours, relates that Cyrus sent Arukku, his eldest son, with 
his tribute to Assyria in vassalage. As we had both, of course, recog- 
nised, Cyrus must have been reigning about 640 B.c., and, as Weidner 
says, the reigns of Cyrus I and Cambyses I must have lasted about 
eighty-six years. The date for this Cyrus will have now to be put 
considerably earlier than is usually accepted. 
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Pishlumé, the king of Hudimeri, also occurs in Dr. Weidner’s text 
as Pizlumé, but, beyond that he had not sent his envoys to Assyria, the 
information is practically the same. Who the king is, and where Hudi- 
meri is, except that it is ‘beyond Elam,’ is unknown; but the first 
part of the king’s name has the appearance of being Persian (cf. Vish- 
taspa), and Hudimeri has a sound similar to Gadamarta (Gadamarga), 
the place in Media where Antigonus wintered in 317 before his decisive 
battle with Eumenes (Diod., XTX, 32, 2; 37, 1). 

L. 126. Nuhuru. This name, the son of Iaute’, is new, as well as the 
fact that Ashurbanipal made him reign instead of his father. (For the 
name, cf. Heb. Nahér, the brother of Abraham.) 

L. 129. From our text we learn for the first time that Hundaru was 
king of NI.[TUK. KI], T(D)ilmun, and this is the first historical 
reference to his submission to Assyria, although two letters have given 
us something of this information. There can be no doubt about the 
restoration of the place-name in our text: NI is clear, and in the letter 
Harper, 458, NI. TUK . KI in 1. 8 is mentioned after his name in I. 7, 
while in a new letter (given hereafter) to Hundaru from the king, the 
king says: ‘It is I who give thee the kingdom of NI.TUK. KI.’ 
Again, both Hundaru and NJ .TUK.KI are mentioned in the letter 
Harper, No. 791. NI.TUK. KI, it should be noticed, is again men- 
tioned in 1. 136 of our present text. 

NI.TUK. KI (T(D)ilmun) was identified by Rawlinson (J.2.4.S., 
1880, 192) as Tylos, the island of Bahrain on the Persian Gulf, from 
Sargon’s description of it as being situated 30 béru (double hours) ina 
kabal tamtim, ‘in the midst of the sea’ of the rising sun, like a fish. 
Meissner (O.L.Z., 1917, 202) added some fresh information about it, 
quoting that bishop Jacob is addressed in a letter as pastor of the island 
of Dri, near Téltin, in the Persian Gulf, which Meissner identifies with 
Tilmun. But Langdon, with acumen, declined to accept that Tilmun 
was an island, after his discovery of the so-called Paradise Text (Le 
Poéme, 4), in which ‘ Paradise’ is located in Tilmun, Tagtug after the 
Deluge being perhaps connected. He also adduces that Sargon I quotes 
Tilmun at the same time as the sea country (King, Chron., II, 92); that 
Gudea, (St. D., IV, 10) quotes Magan, Melubha, Gubi, and the mountain 
of Tilmun; and the boats of Tilmun, Magan, and Melubha mentioned 
(4.L.3, 88, V. 5-7); the copper of Tilmun, Magan, and Melubha, V, 
R. 27, A, 25-27; and the dates of Tilmun. Moreover, he continues, it is 
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not possible to regard it as an ‘sland in view of Sargon II’s campaign 
against Bit-Yakin, in which he says that he overcame that land ‘ which 
lies on the side of the Persian Gulf’ up to the frontiers of Tilmun, and 
made a single land. He (/.c., p. 10) assigns a position to Tilmun S. of 
the 29 lat. along the E. side of the Persian Gulf, including islands." 

What seems to me to be final that Tilmun is not an island is, not 
only the fame of its dates, but the class of tribute which is sent by 
Tilmun, according to the letters quoted above—copper and guhlu (=kohl) 
(or possibly arsenic) and some part of mountain sheep—and particularly 
the absence of pearls. With regard to this latter I see that Sir Arnold 
Wilson (Persian Gulf, 28) quotes a tablet found by Woolley at Ur as 
giving, among a list of imports from Tilmun, wood and stones of various 
kinds, ‘ fish eyes’ (pearls ?), copper, and ivory. Now neither copper 
nor ivory can be considered indigenous to the islands of the Persian 
Gulf, and even if ‘ fish-eyes ’ does mean pearls, Bahrain is not the only 
pearl centre in the Gulf, for there are numerous places along the coast 
whence pearls are obtained. 

Particularly is there a passage in Sennacherib’s annals which seems 
to me to be definite (K.A.H., II, No. 122, ll. 36, ff.; Luckenhill, Annals 
of Sennach., 137). After he destroyed Babylon he carried its soil 
(kakkar-8u) to the Euphrates to the sea, and its dust (epiri-%u) reached 
Tilmun, so that the inhabitants of the latter brought their tribute, a 
copper chariot and copper utensils, the workmanship of their land. Now 
clearly the dust, refuse, or flotsam of Babylon could not be carried as 
far as Bahrain. Surely we must look for this place at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. 

Again, the connection with the Southern Marshes which are on the 
mainland is obvious from the speech of the Moon god in line 12 in the 
Moon-text published in my Catalogue of Late Babylonian Tablets, 29 
(dup. Clay, Bab. Records in the Library of J. Pierpont Morgan, IV, No. 6): 
Tilmunnta a ina susé *selippi-Su itbifanaku] ‘[I am] a man of Tilmun 
whose boat hath come in the marshes.’ Two points here are very 
strong evidence for Tilmun being on the mainland: the mention of the 
marshes (there would be no point in a dweller of Bahrain mentioning 
these so specifically), and the introduction of the boat. Clearly the 
boat must be the boat of the moon, and as such will be the crescent- 


1, Cf. Burrows, Orientalia, 1928, in favour of islands and W. side. 
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rising in a peak. A sea-going sailing biém, such as plies on the Persian 
Gulf between Basrah and the islands and fit to meet rough weather, 
however high stern and prow might be, could in no case be so moon- 
like as the well-known mashhuf, because of its mast and sails. 

Our text (1. 135) says that [S]ihum of ..., ‘ who dwelt in the land of 
Hazmani alongside Tilmun in the midst of the sea,’ came a long journey 
by sea and land with his tribute. If HazmAni is an island off Tilmun, 
then it may be Hormuz; if it is on the mainland it is possibly (but not 
probably) Khuzistan. The former is far more probable, since [S]ihum 
came by sea and land (Sithum looks like the Arab. — ; Shékho, of 
course, is a well-known proper name). As for the tribute of copper, 
guhlu (or arsenic) and mountain sheep, and the fame of the dates, Pliny 
(V.H., VI, 26) speaks of copper, iron, arsenic, and red lead as exports 
of Carmania (KE. side of the Gulf); Schoff (Periplus, 192) mentions 
antimony as coming from E. Arabia and Carmania; Jebel Akhdar, of 
Oman, produces copper (Wilson, Persian Gulf, 27, quoting Mas’udi, 58), 
so that both sides of the Gulf are possible. Basra and its old suburb 
Uballa were during the Middle Ages for a long time the centre of Arab 
sea trade, and the chief emporium for various ores and minerals, antimony, 
cinnabar, saffron, litharge, etc. (Wilson, 2b., 68). 

I am, therefore, inclined to agree with Langdon that Tilmun is not 
Bahrain. I should assign to it a position in the marshland region (as 
it was in ancient times), affected by the waters of the outflow of the 
Euphrates, as well as part of the Gulf Coast and perhaps islands. 

Hundaru, as our present text explains, submits to Assyria, but three 
letters throw an interesting light on his intrigues with Elam (Harper, 
Letters, Nos. 458, K. 1122, and 791, 83-1-18, 51, and a third, formerly 
in the possession of Sir Reginald H. Johnston, K.C.M.G.). Any one 
who has had anything to do with Arab shékhs, particularly during the 
War, will recognise in the attempts of this unfortunate princeling to 
stand in favour with both sides the usual double-dealing, and the 
obvious ease with which the Assyrian Intelligence has become cognisant 
of it. Indeed, it is not impossible that there is a hint of an ultimate 
rap on the knuckles sent in the letter on p. 103. The final brief entry 
of the record in our historical annals does not mention these details, 
but the event of his submission can be dated presumably at about the 


1. Cf. Palgrave’s accident not far from Muscat, Central and Eastern Arabia, II, 343. 
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same time as the last letter mentioned above, which was sent off on 
the thirteenth of Elul in the eponymy of Nabi-iddin. 

The period is, of course, the later wars with Elam. All that we 
know has long pointed to the very real and lively fear which Assyria had 
of Elam—the length of the campaigns, the savage cruelty of the punish- 
ments inflicted, the elaborate sculptures on the palace walls, and, finally, 
the heartfelt thanks of Ashurbanipal, shown in his gratitude to both 
Nabf and Ishtar in his restoration of their temples, wherein he dedicated 
two courtyards filled with numerous inscribed limestone slabs recording 
the victories over Elam, and his prayers to the respective deities for a 
long life. It is not the place here to give a repetition of the campaigns 
against Shamash-shum-ukin of Babylon and the Elamite wars : for our 
purpose we need only quote them so far as they concern Hundaru 
and the new details which are introduced by our texts. Briefly, we 
may say that Ashurbanipal’s brother, Shamash-shum-ukin, as regent of 
Babylon, headed a revolt against Assyria in 652 B.c., in conjunction 
with the Elamites, who had already tried conclusions with Assyria, and 
among his allies was Nabti-bél-shumate of Bit-Yakin, the sea-lands or 
marshes of southern Babylonia. The Assyrian success in this revolt led 
to the flight of the latter ally to Elam, and the ultimate victory of 
Assyria over Babylon in 648 led to the death of Shamash-shum-ukin, 
who died, as Sardanapalus was said to have died, in fire. Two years 
later the Assyrians demanded the surrender of Nabti-bél-shumate by 
the Elamites, and the refusal of this led to the campaign of 646 and 
the ultimate sacking of Susa and the suicide (as our text also mentions) 
of Nabfi-bél-shumate. Sidney Smith (Cambridge Ancient History, UI, 
126) puts the end of the native kingdom of Elam about 642-639, and 
we can see in this a base for assigning a date to our incidents. 

Bél-ibni, who was in command in the south during this time, con- 
stantly writes to the king about the movements of Nabi-bél-shumate, 
and the intrigues going on round him, and the clash of arms to which 
they lead, and Hundaru is mentioned along with him. First we may 
quote Harper, No. 458, K. 1122, undoubtedly from Bél-ibni (although 
the name of the writer is lost): the murribbanu of Hundaru, by name 
‘Idru, is bringing the tribute of Tilmun to the writer of the letter, who 
is sending it on to the palace—rikké (i.e. the kohl mentioned in the next 
letter), copper, and usabu—and suggests that the merchants shall 
discuss it. This latter detail rather indicates that tribute could be 
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sold, and certainly the quantity of kohl as mentioned by Bél-ibni in 
the next letter (Harper, No. 791, 83-1-18, 51) seems large. This next 
letter begins with the pious hope that Bél and Marduk will help in 
obtaining the head of Nabi-bél-shumate, and then goes on to say that 
‘they ’ have brought from Tilmun (undoubtedly as tribute) 176 talents 
(approximately five tons) of SIM .BI. [ZI .DA]* (which must be the 
rikki mentioned in the former letter, guilu, kohl), 26 talents of copper, 
4 ‘s“inianu(?) 2 of copper, some parts of mountain sheep (probably hides, 
as the horns are of little practical value), 30 manas of... .and the 
husab of various trees. The reverse goes on to say that [Nergal-uballit 2], 
the priest of Nishur-Bél, is bemg sent to the king ‘for that Hundaru 
a is looking ® to Elam, to the city [of Susa ??]: let the 
king my lord hear him [and] tell him whether the king wishes [any] 
punishment‘ for the iniquity of Hundaru, that he may punish his 
iniquity, or whether the king does not wish [any] punishment for his 
iniquity. Nergal-uballit shall lay the news of Nishur-Bél before the 
king; and that of Nabi (=Nabi-bél-shumAte 2), let it rejoice his heart : 
let the king, my lord, question Nergal-uballit closely.’ 


We have now to consider a third letter, addressed to Hundaru 
himself by Ashurbanipal. I was so fortunate as to be allowed to copy 
some twenty-six years ago a Babylonian (Kouyunjik) letter actually to 
him from the king in the possession of Mr. (now Sir) Reginald St. Johnston 
(K.C.M.G.), who has been so courteous as to allow me to publish it, 
and I should like to take the opportunity here of expressing my thanks 
to him. He had ultimately deposited it in a public museum, but, owing 
to an unfortunate accident to the building itself, the tablet has been 
destroyed. My copy was made only in transliteration, except for the 
broken characters, and I have therefore given it thus for what it is 
worth (Pl. C). 

‘The word of the King to Hunda{ru]. I am well: [mayst] thou be 


happy. 

‘Concerning that which I have heard at the hand of [certain] men 
of the desert, thus: Nabi-bél-shumate..... has not sent in..... to 
thfeir ?] king..... : 


1. Or SIM. BI.[ZI.DA. SIG. SIG, arsenic]. 

2. Hardly the Arab. injdn in Basrah, a copper cooking-pot. The det. for ‘wood’ — 
is against it. — 

3. Itamar ana: ‘is looking towards.’ 4. Kabasu. 
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Little can be made of the next lines until 1. 22: 


‘I (?) have heard that..... from Elam..... news that..... 
(A few (?) lines of obverse lost.) 
‘Ninurta-alik-pani, the a-....had discussed..... heard! that 
my words which I had sent?..... and a letter.... sent: I will look 
eat they (?) do not requite ... thy presence not......... 


(About seven lines mutilated.) 


‘T shall dwell on the (dry) land: [let the (dJry) land be mine; thou 
shalt be [in Tilmu]n: as for thee, I will honour (?)4 [thee]: all [th]is 
...and thy heart [shall be ?] with [me ?]: my hand....: I give thee 
this word: dost thou not know that [thou ?] art under the protection ® 
of the god [Ashur]: my fathers [set thee on thy] throne ?® [There should 
be] requital of benefits... . Against an enemy... they (?) prolonged. 
Wherefore [thou] hast no fear [concerning ?] that city, that I have not 
discus[sed] its chief ? [an]d he it is, therefore, whom I myself will settle 
therein, and as for thee, dost thou not know that I for my part am giving 
thee the kingdom of Tilmun, wherein thou shalt dwell, (wherein) thou 
shalt live under my protection ? So in this wise shall my interests be 
guarded. (Date) Elul, thirteenth day, eponym Nabi-iddin.’ 


Presuming that this translation is correct in its proper tenor, and 
that we have not a rebuke contained in these last lines (arrived at by 
a very slight change in the nuances of translation), we can sum up the 
information gleaned from these three letters and our main text. 
Hundaru, permitted to be sheikh of Tilmun, ostensibly by favour of 
the Assyrian king, while prepared to run with the hare, is also ready, 
like other Arab sheikhs, to hunt with the hounds: he pays his tribute 
in copper, kohl, horns or hides of moufilons, and husab of trees, but 
he is reported to have ‘sinned’ against Assyria, and doubtless the 
mention of Nabi-bél-shumate and Elam in the king’s letter is an indica- 
tion in which direction his sin lay. 

It may be added that the king’s letter, found at Nineveh, must be 
the official copy, and not the one which was sent. The unusual addition 
of the Assyrian date is interesting, as probably not having been included 


1. [28]-mu-u. 2. Ads-p[u-ru]. 

3. Exact length of break uncertain. 4. At-ta-’-[id-ka a]-ga-a. 
5. [AN]. MI, 6. [Ku]-us-si. 

7. Rissu=ris-su. 
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in the letter actually sent. As the letter is written in Babylonian (and 
not Assyrian) it was obviously expected that Hundaru would find no 


difficulty in reading it himself, or at least in having it read to him by his 
own secretary. 


L. 131. The names... .-ramitte or ...... rabatte, of the land of 
K[uppi] (possibly [At]ramitte, [At]rabatte, if the fragment quoted in the 
text belongs here), and Padé of Kadé, who dwells in the city Is(z)ké, a 
journey of six months’ duration, are all new. Unfortunately we are 
not told in which direction they lie, and we have to guess at it. The 
other new tributaries come from the other side of Elam and the Persian 
Gulf, so that we may probably eliminate these; and, inasmuch as the 
Cimmerians are overrunning the north and west, we might perhaps see 
a district western Asia Minor, which was (as the incident of Gyges shows) 
regarded as very remote, and the kings, like Gyges, might reasonably 
ask for help from Assyria. If the name were Adramitte, we might see 
in it the same name as Adramys, the brother of Croesus of Lydia, who 
founded Adramyttium in Mysia: but it is so speculative as to be hardly 
worthy of consideration. The restoration ™@“K[uppi] is interesting ; 
on the same piece of cylinder found by us, mentioned on p. 107 as con- 
taining the name of [Dugdam]mé in 1. 10, on 1. 12, is. . . ™@“[K]u-up-pi 
u matu Ka-di-e Sa ina a-...‘ Kuppi and Kadé which on...’ (are we to 
read ina a-[ah tamti] ‘on the side of the sea’ ?). Kuppiis equally unknown 
to me, and the possibility of its beg Kyme, on the Lydian coast eighty 
kilometres south of Adramyttium, is negligible. Padé, the king of Kadé, 
is equally obscure: there is a Kadi, a city of Phrygia Epictetus on the 
borders of Lydia, with the same sound as the country Kadé, but since 
Iské is again unidentifiable there is no probability herein. 

L. 135. See under 1. 129. 

i pee el) ee re usst, the son of Mugallu, of Tabal, is a new person, 
and the fact that he brought tribute is also new. Then the next incident 
of Mugallu with Dugdammé and their history is entirely fresh, and is 
the most important information contained in this inscription, a great 
addition to our knowledge of the Scythian invasion of Asia Minor. 

Briefly speaking—I venture to compress Minns’ compilation about 
this people of the Cambridge Ancient History, HI, 188—the Scythians 
in the mysterious north pressed upon the Cimmerians, forcing them 
through the Caucasus from their land on the N. coast of the Euxine 
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against Ararat, while they themselves pushed down to Urmia. As 
Minns says, this can be dated by Assyrian letters written about the end 
of Sargon’s reign (c. 705 B.C.), which were first translated by Pinches 
(Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., VI, 209) and then by Johns (Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., 
XVII, 220), and I myself made a résumé of them with some fresh details 
(Amer. Journ. Sem. Lang., XVII, 165). Some of this information is in 
the form of a précis of military reports made by Sennacherib himself, 
while acting on the border. The army of Ararat ‘over the border’ 
comes into conflict with the Cimmerians, so several commanders report, 
saying unanimously that it was defeated by them. Here, therefore, is 
definitely contemporaneous information, written under warlike con- 
ditions, of the wave sweeping into Asia Minor, with Intelligence Officers, 
précis of reports, and all the bloody business of war. Sennacherib, when 
he came to the throne, never pressed very far to the north and north- 
west; he went as far as Cilicia, even to Anchiale, perhaps, and the 
mountain fastnesses immediately north of Assyria, but he had learnt 
something of his foe, and so took care not to clash with the Gimirrai. 
But his son, Esarhaddon, is to be more familiar with these hordes : 
‘Teushp& of the Gimirrai, the Umman-manda whose home is remote, 
in the land of Hubushna, besides the whole of his army, I destroyed with 
the sword.’ With the reign of the latter the Cimmerians had become 
a real cause of terror, because their successes won over the Madai, the 
Mannai, and the Saparda into a confederation, and Esarhaddon hoped 
to use Bartatua (Protothyes) of the Asguzai (‘ Ashkenaz,’ Scyths) 
against them. In historical records+ he claims to have scattered the 
Mannai, Ishpakai, and Asguzai, which would be about between 680 
and 670. 

Then we come to Dugdammé, the original of the Lygdamis of Strabo 
(I, iii, 21), an error between delta and lambda, as pointed out by Sayce 
(Academy, 1893, 277). Gyges, as has long been known, and as our text 
repeats, made overtures for friendship to Ashurbanipal, because the 
Cimmerians, who were shortly to be a great power in Asia Minor (Cam- 
bridge Ancient History, III, 189), were at his gate. At first all went well 
with him, but presently he intrigued with Psammetichus of Egypt, and 
this doubtless antagonised the Assyrians, who presumably sent no help 
when the Cimmerians attacked Sardis in 652 B.c. when Gyges was 
killed. 


1. Prisms, 19, 59. 
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Our new text gives us many new and interesting details. According 
to what has hitherto been known from the historical texts, Mugallu, 
king of Tabal, after having given trouble to Esarhaddon, submitted to 
Assyria. For the first time we learn part of the name of his son . .-ussi, 
whom he sent each year with tribute to Assyria. Our new text tells 
us how Mugallu, looking forward to throwing in his lot with the Cim- 
merians, broke faith with Assyria and began to intrigue with Dugdammé 
(hitherto elsewhere called ‘king of the Umman-manda,’ but now called 
“king of the seed of Halgaté’). But it is not the Assyrian army which 
overcomes this double-dealer: it is Ashur, the lord himself, who burns 
Mugallu in fire, and without ‘a bow,’ horses or mules, his whole family 
and army yield themselves to Assyria. Undaunted, Dugdammé marches 
against Assyria alone; but at the very borders of Assyria he falls sick 
of haemoptysis, and the gods send fire down from heaven, which does 
so much damage to his camp that he withdraws to his own land. The 
fear of the gods of the Assyrians, so Ashurbanipal says, led him to send 
tribute and do homage, and he swore not to transgress the boundary of 
Assyria. This oath he broke, again bringing his army against Assyria ; 
but at the very place where he had sworn he was smitten by disease, 
going off his head, gnawing his fingers in his dementia; and his hair 
fell off, and he was attacked with some form of gonorrhoea or flux, which 
left him without manly vigour. So miserable was his life that he and 
another whose name is lost killed each other in despair. 

But besides being called ‘king of the seed of Halgaté,’ he is also 
called herein ‘ king of the Sakai-ugutumki.’ Both of these new terms 
are of great importance in the little knowledge we possess of the Scythians 
at this time, z.e. about 650-640 B.c. The first problem is the ‘ seed of 
the Halgaté.’ Now, according to Herodotus (IV, 5), the origin of the 
Scythians is to be found in a legend about one Targitaus, who had three 
sons, Lipoxais, Arpoxais and Colaxais, of whom the latter, the youngest, 
obtained his kingdom by the ordeal of approaching four sacred golden 
objects which fell burning from heaven. From these three sons the 
Auchatae, Catiari, Traspies and Paralatae sprang, and the whole nation 
is called Scolotai (SxoXoras), Scythia being the Greek name. Herodotus 


1. This fact is known from a dedicatory text to Marduk in E. Sagila (Strong, 
Journal Asiatique, 9th series, I, 365, ff. ; Luckenbill, Anc. Records, II, 385). After him 
his son Sandakshatru took his place. There is a mention of ["Dug-dam]-me-t Sar Umman- 
manda zir [Hal-ga-te-i 7] on one of our new texts from Nineveh (B.M. No. 122616, TH., 
1930-5-8, 5, from A, 22), s 
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divides them into agriculturists, Callipidae, Alazones, Aroteres and Georgi, 
in the west, and nomad and royal Scyths in the east, the latter claiming 
dominion over the rest. What also is noticeable is that the Scythians 
were divided into three classes’ even in the cuneiform inscriptions—in 
Persian Saka Tigrakhauda (Susian mSakka appa: tikra kautap), Saka 
Humavarka (Susian ™Sakka ™ Umumarkap) and Saka tyaiy taradaraya. 

These are now taken respectively to be the Scyths with pointed 
caps, the Amurgi Scyths,? and the Scyths ‘across the sea.’* Which 
of these numerous possibilities corresponds to our * seed of the Halgaté ’ 
and ‘ Sakai-ugutumki ’ ? 

Now the first looks as if it might be possibly Coloxais, whose seed 
peopled the land; but the greater possibility would seem to lie inXxodorau, 
the Scyths in general. The short omcrons suggest that the word was 
pronounced with the same accentuation as Hal-ga-te-i (the accent on 
the last); the middle g after a liquid may drop out to a breathing (e.g. 
Assyr, Markasa, mod. Mar’ash). Initial sk becomes kh in Skr. skandh 
‘ shoulder,’ in Marathi, khandd, so Mr. C. N. Seddon kindly informs me. 
But how far we are to consider this as a satisfactory comparison is 
difficult to assess. 

It is equally hard to explain Sakdi-ugutumki. What, however, is 
certain is, that for the first time we have the earlier use of the word 
Saké (about 640-635 B.c.) in place of Umman-manda, and it is not until 
the Persian inscriptions that we find Saka again used for them, its place 
being taken on the Babylonian prisms by Gimirrai. Next, whatever be 
the meaning of the foreign word ugutumki (which must be Scythian), 
the addition of Saka? in front of it corresponds exactly to the unusual 
doubling of Saka with some other word in the three Naksh-i-Rustan 
examples given above. If this were a Mongol dialect and not Iranian 
we might fancifully—translating tigrakhauda as ‘archers’—see in 
uguiumki the equivalent of the Turkish 6k ‘ arrow,’ plus atm ‘ a shooting, 
cast,’ plus termination j2 (agent), on the analogy of the real Turkish 
word yél-kess-ji (yél ‘road,’ kess ‘ cut,’ 72, agent) ‘highwayman.’ But 


1. Dkvdar’ Apupyco. 

2. See the picture of Skunkha of the Behistun Inscription. With regard to this, 
Rawlinson (Memoir, 2, 162) says he could find no correspondent for khuda, and that 
the Babylonian form is much too mutilated to be legible. He quotes Westergaard as 
translating it ‘ Lords of the arrow’ or archers. Oppert takes it to mean ‘ cunning with 
arrows.’ ‘The other translation ‘ with pointed caps’ is almost suggested by Rawlinson’s 
note (p. 163), and it has come to be accepted as the proper translation. 

3. See Tolman, Anct. Pers. Lexicon and Texts, 93, younger Avesta tigra (new Pers. 
tez)+Xauda ‘ hat,’ younger Avesta, waoda—Ossetic xoda). 
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this would be going into the realms of an over-ingenious fantasy, even 
if the meaning were not practically certain as ‘ with pointed caps.’ 

It is a curious coincidence that Dugdammé’s disease, which includes 
baldness and the loss of a male organ, should correspond to the scanty 
growth of hair and the term évapees connected with them. Sir D’Arcy 
Power has very kindly informed me that these symptoms cannot be 
considered as pointing to syphilis. ‘ If it had been said that he coughed 
up blood, he might have had tubercle, but “ he poured forth blood from 
his mouth” is more suggestive of a bleeding ulcer of the stomach or 
duodenum involving an artery. .. . Any “sloughing phagedaena ” 
would destroy the penis in a person of not very cleanly habits. It 
might be venereal in origin, 2.e. “ soft sores” which were known at the 
time, but it need not necessarily have been venereal at all.’ 

Another most interesting point is that this has an echo in classical 
records, which say that Lygdamis, having taken Sardis, marched to 
Ephesus to plunder the Temple of Artemis, when he suffered a defeat, 
which was ascribed to the intervention of Artemis, to whom plagues 
and sudden death were attributed. 

The great value of this inscription, apart from the historical details, 
is that it is one of the latest, if not the latest, which we have, of Ashur- 
banipal’s reign. A fragment of a prism of the thirtieth year of his reign 
(639 B.c.) has been published by Nassouhi (Arch. fiir. Kealsch, II, 97, 
quoted by Weidner, Arch. fiir. Orientf., VII, 1/2), which would appear 
to be the latest dated historical fragment of this king. In our inscription 
it is to be noticed that the king, who has been reigning nearly (if not 
more than) thirty years, has reduced the accounts of his earlier campaigns 
to a minimum—two vigorous expeditions to Egypt, and the next to the 
Mediterranean coast—while the Elamite wars which lasted almost up 
to the date at which he is writing, and later more recent occurrences, 
take up a large part of the space. The fact is, he is growing old and 
has forgotten his youthful energy: the terror of Klam—a people from 
the same quarter as the Medes, who are ultimately to fulfil his fears of 
disaster—is still so vivid in his mind that, in his gratitude to the gods 
for their intervention, he dedicates some hundreds of squared limestone 
blocks for the courtyards of the two temples of Nabi and Ishtar, each 
one inscribed with the story of his victory over Elam. Then, as every 
historian who has written lately shows, there is nothing worth recording 
from native sources until the few years before the downfall in 612. 
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Olmstead (History, 627) accurately expresses the condition of our 
knowledge: ‘ With startling suddenness, our records cease about 640 
Business, we can see, continued as usual, since we have 


documents from virtually every year, but they show nothing of the 
march of events,’ and (ib., 487) after the recording of the incident of 
the dragging of the king’s chariot, ‘the letters come to a sudden stop.’ 
The records of the two last kings of Assyria, Ashur-etil-ilani and Sin- 
shar-ishkun, wherever they may be found, are trivial, and those from 
Nineveh convey little more than slight building repairs, and are of no 
historical value. And what is most important is that Ashur-bani-pal’s 
letters cease entirely. 

The excavations of 1903-5 and of 1927-32 at Nineveh have impressed 
it on me that we have to seek some reason for all this, other than the 
gradual decay of the empire, if that, indeed, were any reason. There 
are no known remains at Nineveh of palaces of these two wretched 
last kings, nor any bricks recording such buildings, and the ‘ palace’ 
of Ashur-ctil-ilani at Nimrud is a miserable affair, even if it really is of 
Assyrian date at all.? Sin-shar-ishkum, it is true, built a temple to 
Naba at Ashur, and Ashur-etil-ilani restored that to Nabti at Nimrud, 
but, except for the trivial records at Nineveh which I have mentioned, 
there is nothing to show that they made the great city their headquarters. 

Still more inexplicable is the careless, callous splitting up of the 
great Royal Library and separating it into two localities. King (Cat. 
of Cun. Tablets in the Kouyunjrk Coll., Suppt. XI, ff.) divides the collection 
into three: the Kouyunjik Collection, excluding the Royal Library, the 
Royal Library, and the Library of the Temple of Nabi. It was Layard 
who first discovered a mass of these tablets in Sennacherib’s palace in 
Chambers XL and XLI. Rassam, a year or two later, made a similar 
find in Ashurbanipal’s palace. As for the Library of Nabi, I found a 
good many pieces scattered in it and near it, but not enough to be 
worthy of the name of library ; and either it has been scattered abroad, 
or it still lies in some pocket not yet cleared. 

But why should the tablets of the main Royal Library have been 
divided between the two palaces? Rassam claims to have found the 
Flood tablet in the N. palace ; Smith found the ‘ Warnings to the kings 
against injustice ’ there and some of the Gilgamish series (Assyr. Disc., 


1. Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 655, 
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Layard’s ‘library chamber’ in the palace of Sennacherib (ib., 144). 
But pieces of the Royal Library tablets may occur everywhere : e.g. we 
found a beautiful omen-tablet about 25 feet below the surface not far 
from the N.W. edge of the Temple of Ishtar in 1929-30. 

I am now inclined to think that the great hostility of Elam and the 
desire for revenge which must have smouldered in that country after 
640 B.c. must have had a strong effect on the mind of the king, and 
that Just as the gradual tendency had always been to shift the locality 
of the palaces northwards—first from Ashur upwards to Kalah, then 
from Kalah to Nineveh, with outlying palaces at Dur-Sargon and Tarbis 
(even Ashur-nasir-pal had a palace to the west somewhere towards the 
Sinjar Hills, Arch., 109), so may it have entered Ashur-bani-pal’s mind, 
when he was growing older and less vigorous, that he might well with- 
draw further to the north-west away from the danger zone. The fact 
that a few traces of his successors are found at the three main capitals 
adduces no opposition to this, for the records are so slight that, while 
these cities remained in the empire, they would be certain to have had 
some royal occupation. 

Our first evidence that there was no serious occupation of Nineveh 
by Assyrian royalty or by Assyrian government after 639 B.c. must 
be sought in this entire absence of royal inscriptions dealing with this 
period, and still more so in our ignorance of the eponyms, and the total 
lack of any official letters. 

Next, we must draw some conclusion from two very curious facts :— 
(1) (as we have already mentioned) the housing of the Royal Library 
in two separate palaces, and (2) the appearance of a piece of Sennacherib’s 
sculpture in or beneath the pavement of the Temple of Nabi (C.E.N., 
Pl. IV). I am not inclined to lay great stress on this latter, as I am 
not entirely certain in my own mind whether the Processional Way of 
the Temple of Nabi, as we found it, was as Ashur-bani-pal built itt 
But if repairs could be made to it with stone sculptures from Sennacherib’s 
palace before 612 B.c.—and it must be remembered that the Temples 
ceased to exist then, and Nineveh to all appearance was desolate for 
three or four hundred years—Sennacherib’s palace would have been in 
a woeful condition. Yet, since two of the chambers were chosen as 
receptacles for Ashur-bani-pal’s library, this can hardly have been so. 
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1. For one reason, almost all the inscriptions on the limestone blocks were face 
downwards. Yet it is difficult to see why any Parthian ravager should have rebuilt 
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Two conclusions are possible. One is that Ashur-bani-pal, who, as 
an amateur and the founder of a library, would have been the last 
person to brook any impudent upheaval of his great collection, must 
be assumed to be either dead, or callous from senile decay, or per- 
manently absent from Nineveh. If he were dead, the reason might be 
sought in the desire of the civil or military administration of his two 
successors for more elbow-room in the northern palace which was not 
in so great a state of decay as that of Sennacherib: but theirs could 
hardly have been a very important administration, or it would hardly 
have been vandal enough to do such a thing, and equally we might 
say that, if this government had occupied Nineveh for a long time, we 
should surely have had documentary traces of it. 

I can suggest only that there was some very trivial Assyrian occupa- 
tion of the mound after Ashur-bani-pal’s control had ceased—indicative 
that the highest officials were not there—which removed half the library 
from the northern palace because it was in the way. The very fact 
that the library is in two main depositories is evidence that it was not 
the enemy who did this: these may have been responsible for the very 
usual scattering of numerous pieces, but not for the removal of half of 
a library in bulk to another palace. 

If we assume that Ashur-bani-pal had left Nineveh in his old age, 
from fear that he was too near his foes in Elam, whither would he go ? 

Everything points to Harran. It lies well away to the north-west, 
and if there were one place to which all the documents point as the final 
home of the Assyrian monarchy, it must be this. It is here that Sargon 
makes his census, including a catalogue of estates which have thousands 
of dwarf oaks, which he calls by the name which they still hold, belie, 
so that its position in the empire was assured. Here Ashur-bani-pal 
courted the favour of the inhabitants by restoring the great temple of 
the Moon, Sin, called E. Hulbul,t which Nabonidus was again to repair 
at a later age, after its destruction—a very pregnant indication of the 
possibility of our theory—by the Umman-manda of Cyaxares and 
Astyages after the Fall of Nineveh. And when the enemy have driven 
the last Assyrians out of Nineveh, it is to Harran that they retire to set 
up the remnants of monarchy. 

It is only a theory, and there is little more than an argumentum e 


1. The king’s youngest brother was High Priest here. 
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have been no excavations at Harran we have nothing tangible on which 
to base such a theory. 


No. 105 (Pls. XCVIII-C). Stele of hard red sandstone. Decree of 
Adad-nirari II, conferring the rule of the province of Hindana on 
Nergal-eresh. (Cf. Unger, Reliefstele.) 

[This was found in pieces, scattered about near the south side of the 
Temple of Ishtar. A representation of a serpent has been carved on 
two edges. ] 


Obverse 


(1) [A-na-ku? ™uAdad-nirart Sarru rabyi(u) Sarru dan-nu Sar 
hisSati Sar maul ASSuri ki] (2) [mar ™ iluSam- Sy uAdad sarru dan-nu 
Sar kisSate Sa}r 4tul Assuri*’] (3) [mar ™ luSulmanul(ma-nu)-asarid 
Sar kib-rat irbitti[(t) Sar m4tud Suri ®] (4) [Sa] ™4teHi-in-da-nu ina kat 
m ilu Nergal-[eres] (5) [2 Sa-kin ™4tuR]a-sa-pa im-tu-nu ina katé-Su il-[ki] 
Ce See (Ty. 8 Sa-biin (8), 2 hud bélicbu faut <. 
(9) . . mu(?)-tir hi-me-i-Su man-ma. .. . (10) ina pan Sarri bu-kur ™  Nergal- 
er[ex].. (11) u lé *damikte(te) la i-zak-kar... (12) ina kun-nu hb- 
bi-Su ina kat ™["Nergal-eres] (13) %™8a-kin ™4tuRa-sa-pa im-[tu-nu ?] 
(14) “Adad u ™Be-ir.... (15) rubi(u) arkii(u) Safelaniv! a-na be-Tu-ut 
matu 4 ¥Suri kt (16) Seis Sim-&u [SJa pi-c dan-ni-ti (17) §[u-a-t] . 
-lu(?)-u Sam-ris matu FT;-in-da-na-[a-a] (18) [ina] kat ™ sb Nepgulerel 
am Sa-kin m4teRa-s[a-pa] (19) la-a e-kim a-na pa-ha-ti Sa-ni-ti-ma ina 
kat man-ma (20) Sa-ni-im-ma la i-man-nu a-na arak GméP! ana tmér! 
sa-a-ti (21) it-te pa-ha-at ™4“Ra-sa-pa ma-ni (22) [wu] %Sa-kin ™4uRa- 


 sa-pa...... (23) [rubtt arkYi(u) ka... 0.0 


(About five lines lost.) 


Reverse 


ss a 1) man-nu lu rubs [lu]... (2) Iw ah Sarr... (3) tem Subkallu — 
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-ma ina kat ameli-ku i-man-nu-su (15) man-nu a a-mat 8a ™4uEi-in-da-ma 


..t-ka-bu-mi (16) ma-a matuHi-in-da-nu ultu kat “™Sa-kin... Se-st 
(17) Marduk bélu rabii(u) i2-20-08 .. 2... (18) Si-mat limuttim(tim) ana 
Satria (19) rib mau H]j-in-[da-na-a-a] . . (20)... . om-tu- 


[ut(?)] ... (21)... pa... (22)... (23), (24) Hes [ina mé 1-na- 


du]j-u lu ina wate arrapu(u) (25) U[w-e ina irsiti] 1-tam-me-ru lu ina as-rt 
fa-ni-im-ma (26) i[-¥Ja-ka-nu lu-w ina bit a-kak-ki (27) a-Sar la-’ a-re 
ugerib-ma i-na-su-ku (28) Assur ™Samas Nabi Marduk iuBeél abi 


ilaniv! (29) i Ninurta kar-ra-[du] ™Nergal bél sab-t (30) iu] star As-Su- 


ri-tu tani?! rabitiP! an-nu-ti (31) iz-2i-t ik-kil-mu-Su [ma]... .-- (32) u 
ummani-su i-na mati li-hal-[li-ck] (33) 18-Sub-ba-a i-na 2u-....--- (34) 
hima su-ba-ti li-hal-[li-ku] .. . (35) V“Simanu imu XXI VHlan) 1... 


[lim-mu] (36) ™Bél -tarsi-ilu-ma %™Sa-[kin aluKal-hi] (37) Man-nu Sa ina 
pan Sarri i-kab-bu-ni . . . ma-a [™ "Nergal-eres] (38) [am] Sa-kin 4 Ra- 
sa-pa Se-si ki-t..... an-ni ... (39) (below) . . luh(?) arad... 


Obverse 


(1) [I am (?) Adad-nirari] the [greJat [king], the powerful king, the 
king of multitudes, king of [Assyria], (2) [son of Shamsh]i-Adad, the 
powerful king, ki[ng of multitudes] king of [Assyria], (3) [son of Shal]- 
maneser, king of the four regions, [king of Assyria], (4) [who] hath 
entrusted [the rule (?)] of the land of Hindanu into the hand of Nergal- 
[eresh, the governor] of Reseph; (5) in his hand he hath re[ceived (?)] 
(3 eee (7)... the governor [of Reseph]... (8)... that which 
belongs to his lord, which belongs to . . . (9) . . noJone [shall] . . . (10) in 
the presence of the king the eldest son of Nergal-er[esh] ... (11) nor 
shall he say what is not fitting . . . (12) in his satisfaction into the hand 
of [Nergal-eresh], (13) the governor of Reseph he hath en[trusted (*)], 
(14) Adad and Bér... (15) The later prince whose name [the gods] 
shall proclaim [for the sovereig]nty of Assyria (16) [who shall see (?)] the 
text of this tablet (17) by force the land of Hindana (18) [from] the hand 
of Nergal-eresh, the governor of Res[eph], (19) shall not wrest, nor unto 
another province nor unto the hand of any (20) other shall he assign (it) ; 
for the future for all time (21) with the province of Reseph it is accounted, 
(22) [and] the governor of Reseph [shall govern it]. (23) The later 

[prince] who... 
(About five lines lost.) 


eee ee ee STREP ON ME TET ROL UPR ER MOT aa Stee ATS 
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Reverse 
(1) Whoever it be, be it a prince... (2) or the brother of the king 
. - (3) or a minister, or a. . . (4) or a lord, or a poor man, or... (5).. 


his word . . . (6) a true word, and what is not [proper about the]... 
(7) of the land of Hindana in the presence of . . . (8) none shall say, (nor) 
to the presence of the king, his lord, shall he [come] (9) saying ‘ The land 
of Hindana from the hands of Nergal-[eresh], (10) the governor of Reseph, 
dispossess, into the hand of another deliver it’ : (if so), (11) the king, his 
lord, from the midst of his palace (12) with an evil word, and a name 
unfavourable shall remove him (13) during the days of (his) life; into 
the palace there shall be no right of entry for him; (14) (or) having bound 
him, they shall seize him, and deliver him into the hands of his (the 
king’s) officer. (15) Whoever the word of the land of Hindana . . shall 
say (16) thus ‘ Dispossess Hindana from the hand of the governor [of 
Reseph]’ may Marduk, the great lord, [punish him] severely, (18) with 
an evil destiny in the future [may he visit him]. (19)... Hindana. 
(20)... he shall die (?).. (24) [whoever shall put this in water], or 
_ burn in fire, (25) [or] bury (it) [in the earth], or in another place (26) put 
(it), or into a house of darkness (cellar), (27) a place without access shall 
bring (it) and place (it), (28) Ashur, Shamash, Nabi, Marduk, Bél, the 
= father of the gods, (29) Ninurta, the warrior, Nergal, the lord of the staff, 
~ (30) the Assyrian Ishtar,—these great gods (31) may they look angrily 


upon him . . . (32) and destroy his people from the land... (33) leprosy 


on [his] bo[dy may they inflict], (34) like a garment may they des[troy] — 
... (35) Month Siwan, 24th day, [eponym] (36) Bél-tarsi-iluma, 
governor of [Calah]. 
s = thus = Dispossess [Nergal-ereshi], the governor of Reeph (38) 


(37) Whoever in the presence of the king shall _ 


8 98 aa XXXVI). Tnserption of Ashur-bl- kala en th ho —— 
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Reverse 
(2)... -mi-ra... (3)... dtu hb... (4)...¢h@Ululi dmu Veo 
li-[mu]... 
Dated on 1. 4 of reverse, Elul, 5th day, epo[nym]... 


No. 102 (Pl. LXXXIX). Rim of Stone Bowl. 

_.. [mu ASur-api-iddin] Sar kisSati Sar mat ilu A Surikt mar ™ ™Sin- 
[ahéPl-eriba]..... ‘{Esarhaddon], king of multitudes, king of Assyria, 
son of Senn[acherib] .. .’ 

No. 103 (Pl. LXX XIX). Large coarse potsherd, with note of quantity 
of its contents . . 2mer irbi sdti, ‘. . imer, four sati.’ 

No. 107 (Pls. CI-CIV). 

It should be explained that this fragment joins the piece published 
in Arch., Pl. XLVII, ff. (No. 1224), and translated pp. 131, ff., and now 
gives us much of Cols. III and IV. A fragment of a duplicate was 
found at Ashur, and was published by Weidner, Archiv. f. Or., VII, 5/6, 
1932, 281 (cf. also for a portion of this, Ebeling, K.A.R., VIII, 303), 
but it cannot be made to connect, although the material is obviously 
similar. 

The tablet relates in epic form in Col. I how the troops of Ashur- 
uballit, king of Assyria (1386-1369 B.c.), demanded to be led against the 
Kassite foe whose king is not mentioned by name, and how a tremendous 
battle ensued. Unfortunately we have little in the text of Col. I to show 
us for certain where the fight took place. It was almost certainly against 
the Kassite usurper who murdered Kadashman-Kharbe, c. 1368 B.c., in 
a revolt; but whether it was in Babylonia, or whether by some chance 
Nineveh itself is here also concerned, we cannot say. Col. II (22) 
mentions the word ‘revolt’: ‘And may the Sun-god cause our lord to 
attain in the revolt a glorious name o’er the king of the Kassites,’ which 
indicates the former point. But there is the curious battle-cry of the 
Assyrian troops in 1. 36: ‘Ishtar—how long will they cast down the 
Lady in confusion?’; there is the fact that this tablet was found 
near the Temple of Ishtar in Nineveh, as though it might have had 
more local connection with the Kassite wars than mere general history ; 
and there is the rarity of Assyrian remains in Nineveh during the Kassite 
period, which suggests, at all events, that there was no strong Assyrian 
occupation of that city, although, it is true, we found half a mace- 
head of Kadashman-Enlil I (c. 1400 3.0.) or II (c. 1276 B.c.) which was 
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probably dedicated to the Temple after a victory. How were Dushratta, 
king of Mitanni, and his father (c. 1400 B.C.) able to send Ishtar of 
Nineveh to Egypt ? (Bezold-Budge, T'el-el-Amarna Tablets, XLII). On 
the other hand, the city Ashur was strongly held by Ashur-uballit, and 
it is difficult to see how Nineveh could incur any risk of Kassite attack 
while this remained so. The battle-cry of Ishtar raises a curious 
problem. 

Then the text breaks off, and we are brought down to the Kassite 
wars of Tukulti-Ninurta (1256-1233 8.c.), the gap between the two periods 
containing presumably only a very short account of the intermediate 
relations between the Assyrians and the Kassites. We have now the 
story of the outbreak of war between the two peoples. 

From Col. IV, 9, ff., it is clear that the predecessors of Tukulti-Ninurta 
and Kashtiliash have made a covenant not to attack each other; but 
when the scene opens, Tukulti-Ninurta has invaded the territory of 
Kashtiliash and is now challenging him to fight. Both the armies are 
facing each other, and it is interesting to see that ordinarily there is no 
pretence of tactics: the two armies will join battle at the command 
of their respective kings, and fight until one runs away. The Assyrian 
king warns the Kassite that no matter in what mountain fastness the 
Kassite camp is pitched, he will await him. Kashtiliash replies that 
now is the time for the blood of the Assyrians to pay for their spoiling 
of his land. 

We have now an interesting, if very difficult, description of the tactics 
used by the Assyrians. If we may infer anything from the text, the 
Assyrian force is made up of kuradi ‘ fighting men,’ wmmanu ‘ army’ 
or ‘ people’ (probably the main militia), and ‘the camp,’ the movable 
base containing tents and stores. There is no line of communications 
with the capitals, for both armies are ‘in the air.’ Tukulti-Ninurta 
keeps his foe occupied in front with his kuradt ‘ warriors,’ pretending (?) 
to threaten a chariot charge (?) ; meanwhile he sends his wmmanu ‘ army ’ 
off ‘as though it were a mutiny’ (if bartu is rightly translated), which 
would seem to show that the main militia might occasionally take it 
into their heads to go off home, just as Arab ‘troops’ will, if kept in 
the field too long. Doubtless, since a ‘camp’ must have an escort, 
and since the ‘ warriors’ surrounded the Kassites ‘like a girdle,’ the 
ummanu went round behind the Kassites as escort to the camp ‘ by 
devious and secret ways’; and thus having Kashtiliash in a net, they 
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charged his troops, and he had to make the best of his way out. But 
it is interesting to see how Tukulti-Ninurta dared move his base-camp 
right round his enemy. 

When the next column begins we find Tukulti-Ninurta again chal- 
lenging Kashtiliash, complaining that he has ravaged his lands; and 
now Kashtiliash, with subtlety, is going to pretend that he has not 
received the Assyrian message, bitterly resenting in soliloquy that his 
ancestors have signed covenants which he is expected to keep: who 
is the god who will deliver him, for he can learn nothing from the 
oracles ? 

It is a difficult text, and my translation is certainly not final. 


Col. III 
| ere ee a eee eee ee 
5. tbte-ni”... 6. ub i-pa-a-at.... 7. ul i-ma-har-su-m[a(?)]... 


8. i-te-mi-u .... 9, &8a-kin-ma ima... 10. tp-ru-us ka-r[a-%-Su] .. 


11. ™Tukulti-Ninurta u-me-’-e-ir ... 

12. uk-ki a-na ™Kas-til-a-a-Su a-na... 

13. ma-a ad-ki ma-si GméP! mas-da-at . . . 

14. tu-ut-la-na-kar um-ma-an-ka wna ka-bit a-[ma-ti-ta 2 

(15. ma-a a-na a-ia-4 dmi(mi) ta-na-sar Sa mi-it-[hu-si] .. 2... 

16. wu u-ka-ia-u * kakkéP!-ka tma(ma) i-ta-a a-[na] . 

17. ma-a as-ba-ku-ma ina ki-rib mati-ka ma-ha-as kul-..... 

18. am-Su-’ aldni-ka am-mal ba-Su-u ni8ePl-Ma]. ee... 
ma-a ma-te-ma mul-lat bu-ud-ka Sa gi-ni-e ka-bal-ka.... 
Ue-Ze u ee Sa taf-Su-hu Sets 5S 


28. 
up-prs 
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.. -ra-a *kakkérl-ka ina kabli Sa-la-lu-ka iz-ru-bu ki-rib-ka nu- 


29. 
30. 


es : = 
[" Kas-t}il-a-a-Su il-sa-a ’-wr-ta Sa Sit-nu-ni a-8-48 u ug-gu-wm 
[um-ma] ™Tukulti-Ninurta lu-tu-Se-e§-ku-un um-ma-an-ka a-di 


a-da-an ““Sa-makx i-ku-un-na 


31. 
32. 


u [u]m-ma-an ta-ha-zi-ia 1-ka-as-Sa-da ka-bal-ka e ta-ad-di 
ma-[a] an-nu-u timu(mu) Sa da-am mgséP!-ka u-ma-ka-ru na-me-e 


kir-be-ti 


33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 


u eli ka-ra-Si-ka ki-ma ™@Ad-di u-Se-it-ta-ku a-bu-ub na-kat-ti 

a-di u-tir-ri-is ku-ra-di-Su ki-ma Su-up-ru-si 8i-pir-ta ur-ri-tk 

u a-de ul-tir-st ta-ha-su-ma mi-it-hu-si ka-la-a-at *s“ narkabativ! 
u-me-e-ra-ma um-ma-an-su ki-ma bar-ti u(?) pi(?)-ki} u-tul-la 


ilu G@i-r[a] 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
4]. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 


ee ee ae 


ina Sa-ha-a-ti u pu-uz-rt ka-ra-su u-Se-be-ra sa-bit me-tik .. . 
ip-?-su-ma tu-se-es-ku-un Sar Kas-8-i a-li-lu ku-rad [A-Sur] 
sa-ri-a-ma-a-ti ul it-tah-li-pu la-brs i-dak- . . . 
in-i[m]-mi-id-ma *s*kakku “A -Sur la-a t&-nu-u te-e-mid ka- .. . 
u™Tukulti-Ninurta Gimu(mu) tk-du la-a pa-du-u u-Sar-dam-m{a] . . 
ku-rad "%4-Sur ki-ma Si-ib-bi eli um-ma-an sar Kas-si-i i-. . . 
as-gu-gu dan-nu ti-ib la ma-har eli-Su-un .. . 

u-si-hi-ir-ma ™Kas-til-a-a-su ana Su-uh-hu-ut ra-ma-mi i-- . . 
istkakku bél matati ™Bél la-a-mu a-a-bi u-par-ri-ir . . 

ti-e Sa mit-hu-si ri-si-Su ki-ma alpu bu-ul-lu-ma ru-bu-u .. . 
Sa-kin matati rab (?)-bu-tu ku-ra-di . . . 

Soa ta ubanu-su Sa bél miidti mah-ri-ta .. . 

u... Sar-tu Sa it-tr-Sa la-a tk (2)... 


Se 2. u i-na li-me-tt ma-si(?)-10(?)-ti-ka . 2. 


. am-me-ni ta-na-’-ma gir-ra-ka la-a mu-si-e..... 

. u ta-as-Sa-ha-at ba-lu Si-it-nu-ni-ma ta-.... 

. kul-la-at méti-ia ta-al-ta-la-al mi-se-’-[ta] . . . 

. ta-at-bal um-ma-na-at “A-Sur la-am tuk-ma-ti-ma tu-.... 
. [t]na mu-u-tu la-a Si-im-ti ka-ia-a-na su-ku-pu.... 

[ijna a-da-an la-a sur-ti al-ma-na-[ti(?)] si-na.... 


1. Text difficult: w is not certain, and pi might be rim(kil), and in consequence the 
translation is doubtful. 
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9, u-ul-la-a-ma sa ma-mit be-ri-ni dup-pa a-na bél Samé(e) a-Sa-si. . . 

10. [w] ul-te-ib-ri gu-lu-ul-ta Sa ki-la-li-ni ina na-ak-ra-bi tu-. . . 

LL. [w]m-ma um-di-Sir-ma a-bu-uk ul a-ri-ib gi-mi-u-[h-Su] 

12. a ba-lu is kakkér! nikér!-ia ta-as-lu-lu pi-kin-m a-di ul-la-a t-... 

13. [i]na na-an-har-ti-ni-ma §a kabli di-en be-ri-ni lu-’-Sam mu-t-ir(?) 

.« 80 

14. ni-il-mar dma(ma) Sa-a-tu ki-ma ki-i-nu Sa ha-bi-h 1-sal-lal 
[Sal-lat-s]u 

15. ul 1&-Sa-ka-an sa-li-mu ba-lu mi-ct-hu-si ka-al(?)...... 

16. wl 2b-ba-as-8¢ tu-ub-tu ba-lu 81-it-nu-ni-ma a-di la-a ta. . 

17. a-di u-Sab-ra gur-ru-ut-ka arki-ka ana mu-ut la 81-ma-tt te-ba(?)- 
a(?)-ar(?) 

18. a-di zu-har-ra-a-tu éné P!-1a kabli-ka it-na-ta-la Sa-gal-ta ut-ta-a . . 

19. um-ma gul-dam-ma ina tak-ru-ub-ti Sa ardéniP! ar-kat a-ha-migs 
a-mi-ib-ba (?)-.. 

20. ina i-si-in tam-ha-ri Sa-a-tu e-tik ma-mi-ti a-ia e-la-a pa-gar-su 


li-id-d[u-u] 


21. ™Tukulti-Ninurta a-na na-sar ma-mi-ti it-ta-kil ka-bit a-na 
ka-ab-li. . 

22. u ™Kas-til-a-a-su a-na Sa i-ba-u purus ani! ki-rib-Su nu-uk-kur 

23. Sa-hi-it-ma a-na &i-si-it ™Sam-& u me-hi-ir-ti ilaniv! adir wu 
hu-su-us 

24. ’-ur-tr Sarri dan-ni ki-ma a-li-e zu-mur-Su ik-st 

25. wm-da-h-ik-ma ™Kas-til-a-a-Su ul as-me Sa As-Su-ri-a a-Se-it mar 
Si-up-10 

26. ul u-Se-el-lim-su ina mah-ra hi-mil-ta-Su damikta(ta) ul am-gu-ur 

27. i-na-an-na ab-ra gi-el-lit mati-ia Su-up-Su-ka i-mi-du ar-nuP! 

28. 2s-sah-pa-an-mi Se-ri-tt la-a nap-la-hi ka-sa-an-ni mu-u-t[u] 

29, ta-sa-ga-an-ni-ma ma-mi-it % Sa-mas tu-di-ia al-ka-an-ni 

30. tu-kin-na-an-mi duppi la-a e-ni-e bi-ri-im-du ab-b[u-ija 

31. su-nu ma(?)...ina mab-ri-ia Sa la-a tu-ut-tak-ka-ru ki-bi-tu- 
[su-nu] 

32. ro(?)-e(?)-ti ab-be-e-ta Sa la-a nap-su-ki pi-Sa-an-ni... . 

33. u-kin-na-an-ni-ma datan ki-na-a-ti la-a mus-pi-lu-u ku-r[a-du] 

34, u mi-8e-’-ti ab-bu-ia is-ku-nu u-ki-if . . . 

35. as-ku-un nisé?l-ia a-na ka -at la-a pa-di-i si-bi-it . .. 

36. a-na pa-Suk-te hal-ti Sa la-a e-li-e u-ki-mi .. . 

37. mi-i-du ar-nu-ia ina ma-har Sa-mak Se-ri-e-tu . . . 


12] 


38. ma-an-nu ilu Sa i-ga-am-mi-lu nisé?l-ia ina... 

39. ka-va-nam-ma As-Su-ru-u ka-la ilaniP! u-pa-a-tu .. . 
40... . im(?)-da-har béléP! ma-mi-ti-ni Sa Samée) ki(KI)-ti .. . 
41. ul a-na-ta-al-ma ina lib im-me-ri ni-[ki-e(?)] . . . 

42. te-ri-it Su-lum ka-ra-Si-ia ul-tu mati-Su... 

43. sa-bi-su-ni-ma *usurati?! ina ki-rib na(?)-.... 

44. ul i-ma-na ma-te-ma Sa ku-u-un is-di-[hi-ia(?)] 

45. e-li (?) Su-ut-ti-ia ka-ia-a-na pa-da-a .. . 

46. ni-kil-ma-an-ni ““A-Sur Sar kis-Su- . . . 

47. um-ma ur-ru-zik-ma su-par-ki... 

48. a-na a-ia-t Ser bur kilu... 

49. um-ma su-ut ki- .. a-na Si-it... 

50. a-di ma-a-ti...a-na..at.... 

51. ip-ru-us pu-uz-1a.... 

52. li-.. -kis su..luma... 

53. t-ka-Sa-da-an-ni-ma.... 

54. luGi-ra im-hul . . . 


55. tz-ra-an-ni-ma... 56. umu-u-tu.. 
57. t-nt-th... 58, a-ni-.... 
59. pri-.... 
Translation 
Col. III 


(5) He sought... (6) He..(?) not... (7) He would not receive him, 
and... (8) He sought... (9) There was set... (10) He decided (?) 
[his] ca[mp 22]... 


11. Tukulti-Ninurta sent [a messenger to Kashtiliash 1] : 

12. he waited for (?) 2 Kashtiliash to [begin the fight (?), saying] 

13. thus?: ‘I have assembled the masdat for a long enough time... 

14. (that) thine army may change (its action) 4 at the utterance [of 
my words ?]. 

15. Thus: for what day dost thou keep (all) that which [is needed (?)] 
for ba[ttle], 

16. and what day do thy weapons await fo[r our warfare] ? 

17. Thus: I remain in thy land [awaiting] attack of all(?)... 


ee ee ee eee 

1. See Col. IV, 25, which, of course, refers probably to a much later incident, but 
indicates the usual means of the pourparlers. 

2. Ana is not the usual construction with this verb. 

8. Note the continued use of md, ll. 15, 17, 19, to carry on the oratio obliqua. _ 

4, Tuttanakar, intransitive, nakdru ‘to charge,’ having the meaning in I, 2, of 
‘rebel, revolt,’ but I have no authority for II, 3. Ummanu can be feminine. 
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18. not caring how many thy cities are, (nor) [how numerous] thy 


people. 
19. Thus: when thy pleasure in sacrificing is fill’d, [begin] thy battle, 


90. it shall be we who will show the rage and rapine which thou 


hast intended ! : 
91. Though (?) now thou hast the goodwill of Ttu(2)-digmilimamu(??),? 


thine ally, 
22. and though thou shouldst pitch thy camp in the home of the 


god of fastnesses, thy helper, Gifra],* 
93. in the heat of the day (or in) the breaching of floods, (or in) the 


zenith of the god Sa-kil(?)-di 4 

924. unto what fastness canst thou trust, that thou mayst protect 
thy people ? 

95. It will avail nought for thee: my camp will be pitch’d not far 


distant : 
96. let all thy chariots [advance (?)], increase the sdt of the whole of 


thy camp, 
97. do thou... ., and with all force,° as thou plannest, make war, 
28. ...thy weapons; in the battle which thy arrogance has forced, 


give thy heart full pleasure.’ ° 
99. [Kash]tiliash read (proclaim’d) the word for battle in sorrow and 


regret : 

30. [saying thus]: ‘ Tukulti-Ninurta, though thou set thine army 
in array until the time of Shamash has arrived,’ 

31. my fighting men will be victorious ! Come, draw up thy battle- 


array, 


39. for this is the day when the blood of thy people shall pay for 


the wasting of my fields, 
a a a AA AA PN 

1. Cf. 1. 31, Zabal-ka e taddi. 

2. Quite uncertain: but I cannot see what else it can be than a personal name. 
The determination of ‘ person’ is there, but there is no phonetic value for itu ‘ month’ ; 
nor is any name like this known to me. Cf. 1. 46. 

3. This must be Gir=Sumukan, since the herds (utulla) of Gira are mentioned in 
III, 36. 4, Unknown. 

5. Gasris, uncertain: but biris equally so. 

6. Difficult: zardbu in II, 1, means ‘to press,’ but not in I, 1. 

7. A difficult phrase. ‘The time of Shamash’ can be paralleled from Gilgamish, 
XI, 86, ‘Shamash appointed a time,’ and 89, ‘ that time arrived.’ From our present 
passage, and from that in Gilgamish, it is not impossible that Shamash, the sun, repre- 
sents the control of time; on the other hand, ‘ until the time of Shamash has arrived ’ 
may have some esoteric meaning (like ‘ the crack of doom,’ the end of all things). There 
is no reason here for this introduction of the name of Shamash as a divine controller 
of affairs, or a local protective deity, such as Ashur over the Assyrians. 
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33. and they shall shed a gruesome flood (of their gore) like Addi 
(the storm god) over thy camp.’ 

34. While he (Tukulti-Ninurta) + was deploying his guards as though 
to break through, he had a far-sighted design in mind 2; 

35. while he pretended (?) to draw up (?) his battle array, and a 
charge of all (?) the chariots, 

36. he was sending his militia? away, as though in mutiny, and (?) 

. (2) a herd of Gira, 

37. (and) he caused his camp to cross over by round-about ways 
and in secret, taking a route [behind (?) his foe (?)]. 

38. He..it: ‘Thou shalt make the king of the Kassites the laugh- 
ing stock (?) 4 of the warriors [of Ashur], 

39. they (=the Kassites) are unprotected with cuirasses ; they (=the 
Assyrians (?)) will slay like lions ; 

40. the sword of Ashur will stand fast unyielding; thou shalt 
set (2)... 

41. (then) will (I (?)) Tukulti-Ninurta, the terrible relentless storm, 
pursue and [destroy them].’ 

42. The warriors of Ashur [spread] round the army of the king of 
the Kassites like a girdle, 

43. the powerful foe [launch’d] an irresistible attack against them ; 

44, Kashtiliash turn’d himself about to escape,° 

45. The sword of Bél, lord of the world, clove the flesh of the foe... 

46. The shock of the charge overwhelm’d his ally like a bull and the 
prince... 
47. Setting (2) the lands . ., the warriors 
48. ... the first finger of the lord of the world. 


(remainder broken.) 
We cannot determine whether the incidents described in the next 


column are the immediate result of the defeat of the Kassites, or whether — 
some time has elapsed between this war and the next. The latter 


1. It must be Tukulti-Ninurta: cf. 1, 42. 

2. Sipirta urrik ‘he made a long plan.’ 

3. Ummanu, as opposed to kuradi in 1. 34. The rest of the line is difficult ; does 
it mean that he made it appear that they had deserted and left him in an undisciplined 
crowd like a flock of the god Sumukan ? 

4, Alilu; the Syriac root hallel ‘ praised’ exists in Assyrian as aldlu; the Syr. 
aphel, ahel (from the same root), means ‘to mock,’ 

5. Subhut ramani, lit. ‘lift self out.’ 
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appears to be the more probable. We find Tukulti-Ninurta speaking, 
complaining to the king of the Kassites, who is still Kashtiliash, that 
+t is the Kassites who have now raided Assyria, after breaking the 
covenant which has obviously been made between the two kingdoms 
some time previously between their fathers. It is, however, possible 
to see in the first words of his speech a reference to the battle described 


in the preceding column. 


Col. IV 

2. ‘.. and in the neighbourhood of my...?... 

3. Why didst thou retreat, and [find] thy way (where was) no exit, 

4. and extricate thyself without fighting, and [run away (2)] 4 

5. Thou hast ravaged all my land, thou hast shewn forgetfulness [of 
thy covenant (?)], 

6. thou hast ravish’d the people of Ashur, or ever battle (took place), 
and hast [kill’d (?) them], 

7. (so that) by an untimely death they perish continually... 

8. (and) in time not of stress [their wives] are widows. 

9. I will lift up (my voice) and will read (aloud) the tablet of the 
covenant between us to the Lord of Heaven . . 

10. [and] I will publish abroad the outrage which [thou hast com- 
mitted] between us twain in fighting. 

11. [When (?)] thy father seceded, I took no vengeance [on him]. 

12. Wait thou for me until I (can) lift up [my voice 2], thou, who 
hast plunder’d my unarm’d people, 

13. and in our encounter by battle may the Ruler of . . . decide the 
cause between us. 

14. To-day are we wrath (?)1 as an honest man whose [property] a 
footpad has despoil’d ; 

15. peace cannot be made without war... 

16. nor can there be goodwill without fighting before thou... 

17. As soon as I shall have taught thee to retreat, thou shalt seek 
for (?) an untimely death, 

18. as soon as the lightest glance (?) of my eyes perceive thy battle, 
they shall see destruction . . 

19. Wherefore, tremble in a battle of slaves who take refuge (?) 
behind each other, 


1. Ni-il-mar, for ni-t8-mar (?). 
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20. (and) in this Festival of Battle may they cast down the corpse 
of him who has transgress’d the covenant, whoever be the victor! ’ 


21. Tukulti-Ninurta, that the oath be kept, confided the gravamen 
to battle . . 


22. But Kashtiliash, because of what the decision of the gods sought, 
changed his mind, 

23. withdrawing at the word of Shamash, and fearing the hostility 
of the gods, and meditating, 

24. the decision of the Powerful King bound his body like a vampire. 

25. So Kashtiliash thought out (a plan): ‘I have not heard from 
the Assyrian : I will ignore (his) messenger ; 

26. I have not yet greeted him; I have not received a friendly 
gift (?) + from him: 

27. Now do I feel terror for my land; grave is the punishment of 
misdeeds ! 

28. A penalty which I had not fear’d is about to overwhelm me; 
death envelops me! 

29. The oath of Shamash oppresses me: my consciousness has 
taken me ; 

30. The seal of [my] fa[ther(s)] hath imposed on me an immutable 
contract ; 

31. it was they who undertook (?) before my time that [their] 
dictum should not be altered 

32. The sealings (?)? of my fathers, which [guard ?] the casket 
unbroken, 

33. have set over me a determined judge unchangeable, the 
war[rior]?... 

34. And a (piece of) forgetfulness (which) my father has committed, 
has laid a [charge upon me ?]. 

35.1 have deliver’d my people into a ruthless hand, a bondage 
[unyielding], 

36. Into an inextricable impasse * without escape I have [led them]. 

37. Punish’d are my sins before Shamash, the wrongdoing . . 

38. Who is the god who will rescue my people from [this danger ?] ? 

1. Gi-mil-ta, hi-mi-il-ta, Col. VI (Arch., 131) (38). It may be the Arab. himl ‘a 
load,’ the load carried by a beast in a caravan. 

2. Ri-e(?)-ti for ritti ? 3. See Col. V (Arch., 130) (17). 


4. Pa-Suk-ti hal-ti: cf. pagsukta sarta, Col. VI (24). Halti=hasti: cf. asar la hasi 
‘a place from which is no escaping.’ 
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39, Continually the Assyrians despise * all the gods: . 

40. The lords of our oath of heaven and earth do [not ?] receive 
[their sacrifices ?], 

41. T cannot look into the entrails of the lamb of the sacrifice ?], 

49. [To seek ?] the oracle for the peace of my camp from his land. 

43. The oracles within the . . . are angry (?) against me. 

44, They will never tell ? what [is] the truth of [my] waly]. 

45, Throughout my dream(s) persistently are loosed . . . 

46. Ashur, the king of multitudes, eyes me... 


AT SG sas (4) 
48, To what flesh... 
49. So... (2) 


50. how long... (2) 

51. He reveal’d the secret... 

52... 

53. He will conquer me and... 

54. The god Gira a storm... 

55. He hatesmeand... 56. anddeath...’ 


A ee eee 


Note on my ‘Prisms of Esarhaddon’ 


In the prism of Esarhaddon which Mr. Hutchinson and I found in 
1927-28 there was one passage (Col. III, 1, p. 16) slightly damaged by 
the pick. In 1931-32, when Mr. Mallowan and I were digging out the 
section KK, we found a large piece of another prism of Esarhaddon at —6’ 
duplicating Cols. II, 57-III, 35, and Col. IV, 3-39, the important variants 
being that it begins 1. 65 with the addition ina sané(e) gur-ri-ca (™Ab-di- 
mil-ku-ut-ti, ete.) ‘in my second expedition’; that on 1. 76 the group 
masak to *“urkarinni are omitted ; that Col ITI, ll. 16-19 are omitted. 

An addition is found in Col. IV, 1. 21: I C ek kun-zi rikke?!, which 
will make kunzi a leather case or bag, not a box. The most important 
restoration, however, is the names of the Phoenician cities, which we 
have now in full; the equivalent of Col. III, 1, ff., on this prism reads: 
alu Bit-m Su-pu-ri MW Sik-ku-u Gi’ M4 In-im-me [4] Hi-il-du-u-a 
alu Kar-ti-im-me @ Bi--ru-u [@\" Ki-il-me-e @ Bi-ti-ru-me 4 Sa-gu-u 
[a Am-pa @Bit-Gi-si-me-ia Bi-ir-gi-” [&]Ga-am-bu-lu @Da-la-im- 
me 4]-si-hi-im-me. The one new city Gz’ must surely be the modern 
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1. Updtu: cf. Syr. paid ‘ vile,’ aphel ‘ despised.’ 
2. - Imana, the -a of the feminine verb. 5d 
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el-Jiyeh about a mile from the coast and nine or ten miles N.N.E. of 
Sidon. Much of this passage is also restored in another of our fragments 
(found when Mr. Hutchinson was with me), B.M. No. 121007, T.H. 


1929-10-12, 3: (1) ...&@Bi-tl-du-u-a @&Kafr].... (2) ...? -ru-u 
du Kj-il-me-e MBi-ti-... (3)... -[g]u-u @Am-pa WéBit- mGi-si- 
(4)... -[e]r-gi-” Gia-am-bu-lu @Da- . .. (5)... -[h]i-im-me, ete. 


The Prehistoric Sondage of Nineveh, 1931-1932! 


Part I: GENERAL 


Introduction.—In order to obtain as complete a sequence as possible 
of the remains of the archaic levels at Nineveh, we began our sondage 
on one of the highest points on the mound, having plotted a rectangle 
measuring some 65’ x50’, which abutted on the N.W. side of the temple 
of Ishtar, so as to link our excavations to those of previous seasons. 

Depth of the Sondage—In order to reach virgin soil we dug for 
two months through no less than 90 feet (274 metres) of debris, and it 
was with great thankfulness that we reached virgin soil without an 
accident to any of the men. The loose soil in the upper levels forced us 
to cut the pit sides at a sharp batter, and this, together with the rapidly 
encroaching staircases, made the work in the last stages of descent 
somewhat arduous. For the last 30 feet or so we cut each step a yard 
deep, and worked with a chain of not less than fifty men who passed 
the baskets by hand to the top of the pit. For the safe completion of 
our task we were in no small measure indebted to the keen vigilance 
of our foreman Yakub, who was in charge of the men engaged on this 
portion of the work. 

Stratification (Pl. LX XIII).—We have now been able to divide the 
pit into five main strata which we have named Nivevire 1-5, Ninevite 1 
being the earliest, and Ninevite 5 the latest of the series (see the section 
on Pl. LXXIII). Strictly speaking, the last two levels are protohistoric 
rather than prehistoric, since Ninevite 4 is contemporary with the begin- 
nings of writing and Ninevite 5 actually takes us into the dynastic period 


~ 1. The following section of this article is the work of Mr, M. E. L. Mallowan. 
Additional abbreviations :—Antig. J., Journal of the Society of Antiquaries; D.L., 


= : Delaporte, Cylindres orientaux; Dél. en Perse, Mémoires de la Mission Archéologique en 


Perse; J.N., Mackay, Report on Excav. at Jemdet Nasr. 
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of §. Mesopotamia. But for convenience we have referred to all five 
strata as prehistoric ; and relatively to Nineveh this is a correct defini- 
tion, since written records do not here appear until after the end of the 
third millennium B.C. 

Important results of the enquiry.—The sondage has enabled us to fix 
the sequence of the prehistoric wares of Nineveh from the time of the first 
hut settlement down to the earlier half of the third millennium B.c. The 
first prehistoric settlement, Nin. 1, lay just above the present plain 
level; between that and the latest prehistoric painted ware culture of 
Nin. 5 there was an accumulation of no less than 72 feet (22 metres) of 
debris from the rise and fall of the successive intervening cities. 

In determining the sequence of these early series much fresh light 
has been thrown on other well-known early civilisations whose relation 
to the general scheme of prehistory has been as yet ill fixed. Perhaps 
the most revolutionary discovery was the finding of the familiar ware of 
Samarra and Tall Halaf in the earliest levels of the mound. At Samarra 
the remains of this early period were ill stratified, lying as they did 
directly under graves of the Islamic period, and Dr. Herzfeld was there- 
fore obliged to date the Samarra civilisation on grounds of stylistic 
analogies. It is thus hardly surprising that he was unable to indicate 
the very early position of this period in the time-series. In his work 
Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra he assigned these wares to the chalco- 
lithic period, and suggested that 3000 3.c. was their approximate 
date, but there is now very little doubt that he is more than one thousand 
years out in his computation, and that the beginnings of this ware are 
to be assigned not to the end of the fourth, but to the fifth millennium 
p.c. The evidence on which this new dating rests is that the Samarra 
wares are separated by stratification from the beginnings of the Jemdet- 
Nasr period by a complete culture—that of the grey ware—which in 
itself must have covered a considerable period of time. 

Second only in interest to the discovery of the true position of the 
Samarra wares is the knowledge that the Tall Halaf-Sakje Geuze group 
of painted pottery is contemporary with the Samarra period. 

Remarkably interesting, too, was the finding of the long series of 
Jemdet Nasr ware for Nin. 4. This has enabled us to make a large 
number of definite correlations not only with the capital cities of 
S. Mesopotamia: Ur, Erech, Kish Jemdet Nasr, etc., but with Susa 
and Moussian in Elam. 
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The painted and incised wares of Nin. 5 are also of the greatest 
interest. We are now enabled to say that they are definitely post-Jemdet 
Nasr, though their exact dating must still remain problematic. 

A further point to which the evidence from the prehistoric sondage 
has drawn our attention is that there seems to be a considerable gap 
between the end of Nin. 5 (earlier half of the third millennium B.C.) 
and the first period of vigorous Assyrian building, c. 1850B.c. It is true 
that we have a reference to a building by Manishtushu, c. 2450 B.c.,! and 
a seal impression of the Sargonid period,? but otherwise we have no 
single pottery type or other handiwork to bridge the gap between the 
early third millennium and the beginnings of the Assyrian period. If 
we can draw any inference from the excavations made up to the present 
in Nineveh, it would seem that some catastrophe must have reduced 
the city for that period to a position of comparative insignificance, and 
that at best there can only have been a sporadic occupation between 
about 2500 B.c. and 1850 B.c., a point of considerable historical interest. 
Perhaps the most pertinent evidence for this gap comes from Sakje 
Geuze,? where there seems also to have been a break between the end 
of the prehistoric and the early Hittite period. We are inclined to 
believe that the political centre of gravity had shifted to the south 
during this period, and that Nineveh had to await a revival from Assyria 
to emerge from its dark era. 

But in spite of the palaces and temples of the Assyrian kings, our 
sondage makes it clear that more than four-fifths of the great mound 
of Nineveh is not Assyrian but prehistoric, and that the Assyrian occupa- 
tion itself is but a small part of the great accumulation. 

Limitations of the enquiry—Although the general evidence presents 
us with a coherent and orderly series, we cannot lay claim to estab- 
lishing precise lines of demarcation between the different levels. Nor 
must it be supposed that the series which we have presented is neces- 
sarily without gaps. In the first place, the sondage is conducted on a 
comparatively small scale, and although the surface area was reasonably 
large (2015 metres), yet (as has been pointed out above) the gradual 
encroachment of staircases and the batter of the pit sides in the upper 
~ levels reduced the dimensions of the bottom of the pit to less than one- 


fourth of the original area at the surface. 

Ee 
1. See A.A.A., XTX, 1932, 105. 2. Pl. LXVI, no. 1. 
3. Garstang, in A.A.A., I, 1908. 
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Secondly, there was an unfortunate absence of well-defined building 
levels, even the two examples of walling in Nin. 3 and 4 not containing 
unbroken floors, and in the earliest stages we were often dealing with 
the mixed rubbish of hut settlements. We must therefore expect that 
our evidence will eventually be considerably modified in detail, hoping, 
at most, that the general framework of our scheme is likely to with- 
stand the test of time, for, even if the dividing lines between strata 
must remain ill-defined, the evidence rests on a minute study of con- 
siderably more than a hundred thousand sherds which succeed one 
another in a long series, changing in character with the cumulus of 
ancient habitation. The ceramic development is checked and confirmed 
by a large variety of small objects associated therewith, providing, often 
enough, further coherent links of foreign contact. Moreover, the soil 
itself does sometimes mark a change of period, as in the wet levels 
between Nin. 2 and 3. 

It is impossible to enter here into the arguments for accepting or 
disregarding certain systems of chronology, but we are content to regard 
3000 B.c. or a little earlier as a reasonable date for the beginning of 
the First Dynasty of Ur, this being generally accepted as a reasonable 


date for the period." 
The following represents the periods on the best-stratified sites :— 
WaRKA ® un 
3000 B.c. Archaic 1a. Plano-convex bricks. The First Dynasty. 
The Royal Cemetery. 
Archaic 2. Riemchen bricks. Plano-convex bricks. 


Reserved slip ware. 
Archaic 3. Semi-pictographic Tall goblets. 8.1.8. 4, 
tablets, Jedmet-Nasr pottery. seal impressions similar 
to Ninevite 4. 
Archaic 4. Red slip ware of Erech; Jemdet-Nasr period. 
cylinder seals ; clay goblets. Erech red slip ware. 
Pictographic writing (first examples). 


c. 4000 B.c. Archaic 5. No traces of writing. 
Temple with stone foundations. 
Hand-made bowls with bevelled rims Hand-made bowls in the 
similar to those found at Nineveh. kilns (as at Nineveh). 


1. Cf. Contenau, Manuel, III, 1616, Tableau I, for a comparative table ; note i 


in Col. II that Woolley’s dating for the 1st Dynasty is misquoted as 3700 (it should be - 


3100, Sumerians, 22). 

2. For sequence of archaic levels at Warka, cf. Jordan, Ausgrabungen in Uruk, 
Berlin, 1930. “ 

3. For sequence of archaic levels at Ur, cf. Antig. J., 1929-30, 329-43, and iall 
the résumé in 339, nee Sa 
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The beginnings of Nin. 4 thus correspond with Archaic 5 at Warka 
and with the ninth stratum in the Flood Pit at Ur, and, consequently, 
in the period intervening between the First Dynasty of Ur and the be- 
ginning of Nin. 4 we have not less than five important building levels 
at Warka and at Ur. On both sites the buildings are solid constructions, 
at Ur many of the walls being not less than four metres thick, and at 
Warka they were not much less. In addition to this, the period covers 
a complete change of style in buildings, with bricks changing from 
rectangular to plano-convex ; an evolution in metallurgy from its first 
beginnings to the finished products of the Royal Cemetery; rapid 
changes in the style of pottery; and lastly, the evolution of a picto- 
graphic script into a fully fledged cuneiform. It is therefore not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the beginnings of Nin. 4 are likely to date 
back at least to the earlier half of the fourth millennium. 

Nin. 4 must be regarded as the main pivot upon which to date both 
the earlier and later prehistoric periods. If we consider the greatness 
of its accumulation, and the change that occurred within that period 
at Nineveh, we may surmise that it ran from the Archaic 5 of Warka: 
z.e. the kiln stratum at Ur, down to the end of Archaic 2 at Warka; 
z.e. to stratum E of Ur with its reserved slip ware, and perhaps a little 
later. It is probable, then, that Nin. 3, the period of the grey ware, 
corresponds roughly with the strata at Warka between the Al ’Ubaid 
period proper and Archaic 5; at Ur this would correspond to the extreme 
end of Ur-Al ’Ubaid 3. 

Earlier still, then, the painted ware of Nin. 2 is likely to be at least 
as old as the earlier stages of Ur-Al ’Ubaid : 7.e. we may suggest a correla- 
tion in time between the end of the Samarra period and Ur-Al ’Ubaid 1-2. 

It remains then to decide upon the date of Nin. 5. Here the evidence 
is unfortunately very scanty. Under the detailed discussion of the 
incised wares of Nin. 5 it has been suggested that certain features (see 
p. 173) suggest correlations with the metal work of the Royal Cemetery 
of Ur, others with Susa and Tepe Ali Abad. An early Sumerian seal 
impression is perhaps to be associated with this period (see Pl. LXVI, 
no. 2), though there is equally a possibility that the Sargonid piece 
(Pl. LXVI, no. 1) may belong to the end of this period. But perhaps 
the strongest evidence of all is to be derived from a study of the two 
earliest levels H and G at Asshur. Dr. Andrae there found examples — 
of painted pottery which would seem to belong to the end of the fourth 
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millennium B.c., and apparently are a debased type of Nin. 5 belonging 
to the end of that period ; and it g all the more significant that the closest 
resemblances to Nin. 5 come, not from the bottom strata at Asshur, 
but from mounds outside it. It seems, therefore, that the earliest strata 
at Asshur,! H and G, contain the remains of a painted tradition which 
was then very nearly extinct. There is very little doubt that the two 
earliest strata on that site are not much later than 3000 B.c. On these 
grounds then we feel justified in suggesting that Nin. 5 is at least as 
early as the earlier half of the third millennium B.C. 

Summary of the Archare Periods of Nineveh.—Betfore proceeding to 
give a more detailed account it will be convenient to give a summary 
of the different sources of information for each period with a brief 
indication of the foreign relations at each stage. 

Ninevire 1.—Pottery: Painted wares with red and black painted 
designs. There are examples of a slightly lustrous red paint and a 
purnish applied to the vessel. Highly carbonised black wares. But the 
painted pottery is scarce ; incised and plain pottery predominates. A 
few examples of painted slip ware. Examples of incision and painted 
decoration on the same pot. Foreign relations: obsidian, apparently of 
Vannic origin. 

Ninevits 2 (a).—Pottery : As above, but considerable increase in the 
proportion of painted wares. Simplest elements of design only. Plain 
hatching and cross hatching. Foreign relations: as above. 

(b) Pottery: Notable increase in the elements of design. Painted 
pottery now outnumbers the plain pottery. Foreign relations : Samarra 
pottery abundant. Possibility that the end of this period may be con- 
temporary with Ur-Al "Ubaid 1-2. 

(c) Pottery: Richest period of Ninevite painted wares. Foreign 
relations : Samarra, Sakje Geuze, and lustrous slip ware of Tall Halaf. 

Nrnevite 3.—Pottery : Decline and fall of the painted ware. Period 
of grey burnished ware, and entirely new type of plain buff ware. The 
old types almost extinct. 

Metal: First example found at Nineveh. A fragment of a copper pin, 

Terracottas ; Pedestal for a vase in the shape of animal’s feet. Club 
headed figurines. 

Obsidian bird arrowhead, triangular : microlithic flint borer. _ Seal im- 


1. Cf, Andrae, Die arch. Ischtartempel ; also Frankfort, Studies, I, 62. 
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Foreign relations : Sakje Geuze (the grey ware) and the Tells of the 
Upper Tigris-Euphrates region. 

Possibility that this period may be contemporary with Ur-Al ’Ubaid 3, 
and levels between Archaic 5 and Al ’Ubaid levels at Warka. 

Ninevite 4.—Poitery: Begins with the crude hand-made bowls 
of Archaic 5 and kiln stratum at Ur. Plum-red ware and plain pottery 
of Jemdet Nasr. Spouted vessels of Jemdet-Nasr type. Incised wares 
of Erech and Jemdet Nasr. At the end of the period plain wares similar 
to Susa 2. Reserved slip ware. 

Seal impressions similar to those of S.I.S. 4 at Ur, Susa. Cylinder 
seals of Jemdet-Nasr type. Glazed beads of Jemdet-Nasr period. 

Foreign relations: Ur, Erech, Lagash, Kish, Jemdet Nasr, Susa, etc. 

Probability that this was a long period running from Warka Archaic 5 
to shortly before the Royal Cemetery of Ur. 

Nivnevite 5.—Pottery: Last period of painted pottery. New type 
of incised ware. 

Foreign relations: Susa 2 and Tepe Moussian, the Caucasus, and 
possibly Baluchistan and Waziristan. 

Possibly to be dated to the earlier half of the third millennium B.c. 
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Section through the Prehistoric Pit 


Toplaviiion of the Section (Pl. LXXIII).—The section faces 8.W. 
: and lies on the N.W. side of the temple of Ishtar, the N. W. wall of which 
= is seen in section on the top left-hand corner of the diagram. The section 
is framed with a scale, the left side vertical and the top horizontal being 
in feet, and the right side vertical and the bottom horizontal in metres. 
‘The zero on the left side vertical marks. the datum level by which all. 
finds b have been recorded, and anything found above it is marked with 


+ and anything below with a — sign. All the Lee illustrated 1 in = 
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mate depth covered by the five principal Ninevite prehistoric civilisa- 
tions. The lines of demarcation between each successive period must 
not be regarded as rigid, there being no gap between Nin. | and 2, for 
example. The most important break seems to occur between Nin. 2 and 
3, where a series of wet, perhaps pluvial, levels separates the painted 
pottery of Nin. 2 from the grey ware of Nin. 3. The top of Nin. 3 and 
the bottom of Nin. 4 brings us for the first time into a period of close 
ceramic relationship with 8. Mesopotamia. The earliest traces of stone 
walling occur in Nin. 3; stone walling and loose burnt-brick occur in 
Nin. 4. At the top of Nin. 4 there was a disturbed flexed burial probably 
of the late Jemdet-Nasr period. The last level, Nin. 5, is badly dis- 
turbed, as Assyrian foundations actually intrude to the bottom of it, 
and even the Parthians dug into this level. The surface of Nin. 5 
lies at —10’: 2.e. at approximately 22 metres above the bottom of Nin. 1 
—a formidable accumulation which must presume the lapse of no small 
period of time. 


Part II: DeEtaILs 


Seal Impressions, Jar Sealings, and Miscellaneous 
Clay Objects 


NinevitE 1.—The clay objects from the earliest stratum appeared 
to be lying in the debris of a hut settlement which had left con- 
siderable traces of decayed wood and ashes: they consist of not less 
than fifteen crude lumps of clay, circular, oval, and rectangular in shape. 
Many bear the impress of string which seems to have been made of some 
fibrous, reedy material, and have punctuations which are probably the 
impress of knots. All the examples seem to have been jar-sealings, and, 
as far as we could see, none of them could have exceeded 5 cm. in 
diameter. Most of them are shiny from rubbing and show considerable 
signs of use. There were also a few specimens which had been used for 
purposes other than sealing. No examples of drawing were detected. 
Plate LXV, nos. 1, 2, 8-11 give examples of seals with the impress of 
string. No. 11 has a punctuation which is the mark of a knot. Nos. 8-11 
occurred actually in the succeeding stratum, but obviously belong to 
the same group. Nos. 1, 2 bear curious linear markings, but no design 
can be detected. No. 5 appears to be a miniature jar stopper. It has a 
hole perforated through it, probably being attached by a string. No. 4, 
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a fluted clay cone, belongs to a different category. It appears to be 
lightly burnished and was probably a gaming piece. No. 3 is another 
example belonging to a different category. All the specimens found 
were unbaked; most of them were sun-dried. Close parallels occur 
among the early remains of Susa (see Dél. en Perse, Vol. 16, pl. 19, 
nos. 296-8, where there are several examples described as ‘ Bulles plates 
avec traces de cordes ’). 

NINEVITE 2-3,.—The majority of the objects occurred in two distinct 
strata which may be grouped under a transitional period between Nin. 2 
and 3. The lower stratum at —60’ consisted of a band of black mud 
about 30 cms. thick, superimposed over a series of alternate strata of 
viscous mud and dry sand. Between —60’ and —54’ there were thirteen 
distinct rises in level, and the alternating strata consisted of a fairly 
uniform 11 cm. (44”) of dry sand deposit to 25 mm. (1’) of mud. At 
these levels the ground was altogether more soft and viscous. There is 
little doubt that this very distinctive stratification represented a series 
of pluvial seasons, the periods of severe wet (represented by the thinner 
strata of black mud) being followed by seasons of dryness in fairly 
rapid succession. The appearance of the strata at these levels bore a 
superficial resemblance to mud-brick walling seen in section, but actually 
it was nothing of the kind. Both the top and the bottom bands which 
contained the seal impressions consisted of black mud. The style of 
drawing on both series of impressions shows that both belong to the same 
cycle of culture, so that the epee pee’ strata need not represent 
any long period in time. : 

The seal impressions consist mostly of animal drawings from circular, 
square, and oval stamp seals. The animals represented appear to be 
the ibex and the gazelle, and there are crude examples in which it is 


_ often impossible to identify the species of animal intended. They are 
_ by far the oldest specimens of animal drawing yet found at Nineveh and 


vary considerably in artistic merit. The best examples show consider- 
able skill in naturalistic representation: the gazelles in particular show 
a lithe movement, and the artist has in one instance caught the attitude 
of the scared animal with back-turned head, an attitude most familiar 
to the hunter, reminiscent of the very much older Aurignacian cave 
drawings. Typical of this series is the motif depicting a larger animal 
with a smaller one drawn (often in the reverse direction) over the back 
of the larger one (cf. Pl. LXIV, nos. 12-14, 16, 17). This may well be a 
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primitive attempt to draw animals in perspective with the smaller animal 
receding in the background, no less than to a desire to fill the field. 
The motif, though not the style of drawing, is characteristic of early 
S. Mesopotamian seals. 

Plate LXIV contains illustrations of all the examples found in this 
series. On Pl. LXIV (nos. 12-14, 16, 17, all from the lower stratum) 
are examples depicting two beasts on a single seal. The clearest examples 
are nos. 12 and 17, where the beast in the background appears clearly 
to be squatting. In no. 12 the larger animal appears to be a bearded 
goat which figures also on no. 16. No. 17 is interesting as it depicts the 
humped ox. All the above seem to be impressions made from oval or 
circular stamp seals. No. 20 is a solitary example from a square stamp 
seal. The identification of the animal on no. 20 is a matter of some 
doubt: it appears to have a long tail. Pl. LXIV, nos. 1-9, 11, 19 all 
belong to the highest stratum of the series, and though none are identical 
with those found in the lower and earlier stratum described above, appear 
stylistically not to be far removed from the first group. Nos. 1-3 depict 
the ibex and are boldly drawn. Nos. 7 and 11 appear to be crude repre- 
sentations of long-necked goats and are impressions made from circular 
stamp seals. The long-necked goat is a favourite motif at Nineveh in 
the archaic periods (cf. the painted pottery of Nin. 5, Pl. LVI). No. 9 
is an impression from a square stamp seal and appears to bear an animal 
impression of the cruder type, but the identification of the motzf on this 
and on the remaining fragments is doubtful. No. 19 is the finest example 
of the series. It shows a gazelle (?) in an attitude familiar to the hunter. 
The head is turned back at the moment of alarm and the body gives 
an impression of suppleness. The significance of the triangle repre- 
sented in the field must be a matter of speculation. There is a possi- 
bility that it may be intended to be a triangular arrowhead. A triangular 
obsidian arrowhead of the period has been found in very nearly the same 
stratum (Pl. LXVIII, no. 27). But if we take this to represent an arrow, 
we must suppose that it is drawn without its shaft. Plate LXXII, 
no. 11, is an unbaked clay dog characteristic of the early prehistoric 
periods on all Mesopotamian sites. 

Stylistically it is difficult to connect the series from Nin. 2-3 with 
any single known group, but such indications as there are link them with 
a very early series. The shapes of the seals are all archaic, and ante- 
date the cylinder seal, no example of which has been found for this period. 
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In the south the stamp-seal invariably antedates the cylinder-seal. The 
motif of the two animals on a single seal referred to above offers a good 
parallel to the earliest S. Mesopotamian stamp seal, though it must be 
remembered that for a similar style of animal drawing we have more 
evidence from the north than from the south. Here the closest parallels 
are to be found in the class of seals known as Syro-Cappadocian (cf. 
Delaporte, Cyl. Lowvre, Plate XCIX, 21-24, and no. 1003).4 

It should be noted that at least two of the animals represented, the 
ibex and goat, indicate an original connection with mountains, and 
several show a definite link with the famous Elamite school of drawing. 

The position in the Ninevite series of these animal designs is, however, 
well fixed both by stratification and by association with the pottery. 
It has been demonstrated above that the majority of these impressions 
belong to a transitional period between Nin. 2 and 3. By the time 
these animal drawings make their appearance the brilliant painted slip 
ware of Nin. 2 appears to be thinning out and the plain burnished ware 
of Nin. 3 begins to occur. Now it has been pointed out in the description 
of the Nin. 2 pottery (see p. 156) that at Nineveh there are hardly any 
examples of naturalism, whereas both at Tall Halaf and at Samarra, 
where the same class of ware was found abundantly, naturalistic designs 
were common. Indeed, on some of the Tall Halaf sherds (cf. Von Oppen- 
heim, p. 182, Taf. 53, 3, 13) there are animal drawings which may per- 
haps be stylistically related to the seal impressions of Nin. 2-3. It would 
seem, therefore, that the animal drawings of Nin. 2 belong to a naturalistic 
phase represented on the kindred pottery of Tall Halaf but lacking at 
Nineveh. Probably, then, these animal drawings at Nineveh belong to 
the last phase of the Nin. 2 slip ware. Whether the absence of animal 
designs on the Ninevite pottery is an accident of excavation, or whether, 
as is more probable, the Tall Halaf and Samarra naturalistic pottery is 
a later phase unrepresented at Nineveh, the stratification of the Nine- 
vite seal impressions and their association with sherds of both second 


1. Cf. also Pl. LXIV, no. 19, with an impression from the archaic levels at Ur, U. 13, 
881 (Ur photographs, p. 214, no. 1435), a cowchant gazelle (?) with head turned back. The 
attitude is reminiscent of the Nineveh example. I am indebted to Mr. Woolley for 
permission to refer to this (as yet) unpublished photograph. Cf. also U. 13, 984, for 
another example of an ibex(?)in a similar attitude. For an early type of circular stamp 
seal from Susa, see also Dél. en Perse, VIII, 3; Delaporte, Cyl. orientaux, pl. 23, 2a, 
‘gs. 276, and for the motif of two animals on a single seal, Delaporte, Vol. I, pl. 2, 46, T. 22. 
For an attitude similar to that of the animal on Pl. LXIV, no. 17, cf. the seal from Susa 
(Dél. en Perse, Vol. XVI, pl. 7, no. 117), and for the two animals, one reversed over the 
other, ib., pl. 12, no. 195, but the style in the latter is different. 
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and third periods can leave little doubt that most of these impressions 
belong to a transitional period between Nin. 2 and 3. 

Ninevite 4-5.—The majority of the objects must now be classified 
on stylistic rather than on stratigraphic grounds. The stratification 
of the latest prehistoric and protohistoric periods is unfortunately 
problematic, as it was so much tampered with in historical times. There 
are dumps both ancient and modern, and considerable intrusive digging 
by the Assyrians from 1200 B.c. onwards for foundation purposes, as 
well as by the Parthians, who in one place went down as far as —18’. 
Finally, there is house destruction in the prehistoric period itself with 
denudation and refilling of prehistoric pits by wind-blown sand in the 
long gap which intervenes between the prehistoric and the Assyrian 
periods. But as a whole the material between —10’ and —18' is fairly 
consistent: the great bulk of it consists of the painted ware of Nin. 5 
and the remarkable incised ware associated with it. Further, in spite 
of disturbance the seals and seal impressions can be allotted to two very 
distinct periods. 

Seals and Seal Impressions—The two main classes of seals and im- 
pressions may be summarised thus :—(a) The earlier series with affinities 
to the seal impressions of Jemdet Nasr, Kish, the S.I.S. 4 stratum at 
Ur, and Susa. This category is by far the larger one. The designs 
form a rich series of geometric motifs, and the humped ox, scorpion, 
gazelle (?), star and crescent also occur. 

(b) The later series with affinities to objects found in the Royal 
Cemetery at Ur and in the A Cemetery at Kish. 

On the whole, the earlier series (a) tend to occur towards the bottom 
of Nin. 5 and the later series (b) towards the top. 

The greatest importance of the evidence supplied by these two 
distinct classes of seal impressions is that with rare exceptions the 
painted pottery of Nin. 5 is not found below the seals of the earlier 
category (a), and that it does not seem to survive beyond the later 
category (b). We may therefore suggest that the earlier series may be a 
terminus a quo, and the later series a terminus ad quem for the painted 
and incised pottery of Nin. 5. On stylistic grounds, therefore, the early 
limit is the end of the Jemdet-Nasr period and the late limit the period 
of Sargon of Akkad. 

(a) The earlier series numbered well over thirty fragments in all 
(v. Pl. LXVI, nos. 3-26), and sixteen other examples (Pl. LXV, nos. 21-36) 
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were discovered at Nineveh during the season 1930-31; and though 
they were not from our prehistoric sondage, they are reproduced here 
because they obviously belong to the same very distinctive series. The 
geometric repertoire includes the following designs :—Pl. LXVI: open 
triangles with hatched borders, nos. 25, 26; circles or ovals with hatched 
borders, nos. 3, 7, 16, 18, 23, and Pl. LXV, nos. 21, 24, 27-30, 32; 
concentric circles and ovals with and without hatched borders, Pl. LXVI, 
nos. 18, 24; large triangles enclosing smaller triangles, Pl. LXV, no. 35; 
concentric circles with a hatched border enclosing separate triangles, 
no. 28; running hatched lozenges and feathering, no. 34; spiral ended 
rosette, no. 25; guilloche pattern, no. 36; opposed triangle or butterfly 
pattern, Pl. LXVI, nos. 3,5; double axe (?), Pl. LXV, no. 29. 

The following appear to be conventionalised flower designs, mostly 
many petalled rosettes: Pl. LXV, nos. 24, 27; quatrefoil example on a 
cylinder seal, no. 19; cinquefoil, no. 32. 

Tree and plant designs: Pl. LXV, no. 16, possibly a conventionalised 
tree; Pl. LXVI, no. 12, is another example. 

Animals: Pl. LXVI, nos. 8, 9, 11 may possibly be conventionalised 
birds (for this suggestion I am indebted to Dr. L. Legrain) ; scorpions, 
Pl. LXVI, nos. 5, 8; a cervidé, Pl. LXV, no. 27; humped ox, no. 33; 
bull (2), Pl. LXVI, no. 6. 

It is important to observe that nearly all these seal impressions 
appear to have been rolled out from cylinder seals. 

Only one example of a stamp seal was found (Pl. LXV, no. 17). 
Material, steatite ; an oval ellipsoid perforated transversely. The design 
consists of curious hieroglyphics, including a crescent and two other 
signs. The shape of the seal as well as the cutting are early archaic, 
and the connections may possibly be North Syrian. A similar seal 
from Sakje Geuze is figured in Liverpool Annals, Vol. I, 1908, Pl. XLIX, 
no. 4. Prof. Garstang described this as late and suggested that it was 
contemporary with a building of 800 B.c., but I am of the opinion that 
it is really archaic and can compare with the present example from 
Nineveh. 

Four cylinder seals were forthcoming from these levels (Pl. LXV, 
nos. 14-16, 19). No. 16 has been referred to above, with the seal im- 
pressions. 

Ninevite 4.—Pl. LXV, no. 14: baked clay. Two registers of 
geometric patterns between hatched borders. Above: lozenge enclosing 
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circles. Below: concentric lozenges alternating with opposed triangles. 
These designs are common in the Jemdet-Nasr period. Pl. LXV, no. 16: 
a chemically treated stone of which the colour, a white glaze, is 
probably due to the application of soda (cf. H. C. Beck, p. 181, who 
noted that it underwent this. process). Subject: triangle with an 
umbrella-like top, possibly a conventionalised tree ; rosettes and spiral 
pattern; concentric circles (Jemdet-Nasr motifs). Pl. LXV, no. 19: 
white stone: quatrefoil rosette pattern with concentric petals, con- 
centric circles, double axe (2) motif. This may be a simplified variant 
of the axe on a seal impression from Ur, 8.I.S. 4 stratum (cf. L. Legrain 
in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, October 1932, plate on page 152, fig. 40 ; 
also Delaporte, Cyl. or. du Louvre, Vol. I, Pl. XXXVIII, 5 (S. 34), and 
O. Weber, Alt. Sieg., no. 591, for a similar seal). Pl. LXV, no. 15: 
baked clay; coarse deep cutting. A horned beast with a long tail 
about to trample on a fallen man. (For an important parallel, cf. 
Delaporte, Cyl. or. du Lowvre, Vol. I, Pl. XXTX, 5 (8. 400), a grey 
stone seal of the archaic period with a distinct stylistic resemblance.) 
Pl. LXV, no. 18: frit. A goat and a cervidé rampant against the tree 
of life. (See above, under seal impressions, and cf. Dél. en Perse, 
Vol. XVI, Pl. 8, no. 141, for a similar example from Susa.) 

(a) Foreign relations—The following examples show the undoubted 
foreign connections :— 


1. Susa.1—Pl. LXV, no. 15: cf. D.L., Pl. 29/5 (S. 400). 

Pl. LXVI, no. 5: cf. Dél. en Perse, Vol. XVI, Pl. 4, no. 71. 

Pl. LXVI, no. 14: cf. Dél. en Perse, Vol. XII, Pl. 1, no. 142. 

Pl. LXV, no. 19: cf. DZ, Pl. 1/14 (T. 2), also nos. 1044, 
1045 in Ward, Seal Cylinders. 

Pl. LXV, no. 14: ef. D.L., Pl. 14/11 (8. 35). 

Pl. LXV, no. 29: cf. D.L., Pl. 14/11 (S. 35). 

For several specimens of geometric patterns of the kind 

common at Nineveh cf. Dél. en Perse, Vol. XVI, Pl. 2. 


2. Ur.—Pl. LXV, no. 15: cf. an unpublished photograph in the B.M. 
Pl. LXVI, no. 14: cf. U. 12, 765. 
Pl. LXVI, no. 5: cf. U. 14, 684. 


1. For further examples of similar seals from Susa, cf. D.L., Pl. 15/9 (8. 56); Pl. 15 
* ee é ae: (S. 137); Pl. 36/12 (S. 46); Pl. 38/19 (S. 54); PI. su/ly (8. Nes), and 
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Pl. LXVI, no. 3: ef. U. 14, 571. 
And for the general type of geometric seal impression, cf. 
Antig. J., Vol. X, Oct. 1930, p. 340, photos, and pp. 341-3, 
text, and Legrain, Gazette des Beaux Arts, Oct. 1932. 
3. JEMDET Nasr.—Pl. LXVI, nos. 3, 18: cf. Mackay, J.N., Vol. I, 
Pl. LXXVI, no. 18. 
Pl. LXVI, no. 5: ef. with the scorpion design on the three- 
coloured ware of J.N., Pl. 80, no. 1. 
4, Erecu.—Cf. Jordan, Ausgrabungen in Uruk, 1930-31, Taf. 19a, for an 
older example of a geometric seal impression; the examples from 
Nineveh are probably in the same tradition. 


ConcLusions.—(a) Seal Impressions of the earlier period (a).—These 
comparisons should make it abundantly clear that the Ninevite seals 
and impressions in category (a) are very closely related to a well-known 
series commonly found in the archaic levels at the capital cities of 
Mesopotamia and Elam. The evidence from Susa, such as it is, assigns 
them to the lowest level; De Morgan, Dél. en Perse, Vol. XIII, speaks 
of this class of seal as occurring with the earliest painted pottery, and 
at all events definitely ante-dating the Naram-Sin period. The evidence 
from the other sites is far more precise and leaves little doubt that the 
majority of the Ninevite examples are to be assigned to the end of the 
Jemdet-Nasr period. Many of the Ninevite seals and impressions bear 
close comparison with the seals from the S.J.S. 4 stratum at Ur, which 
definitely antedates the Royal Cemetery and is to be associated with 
plain pottery of the end of the Jemdet-Nasr period, slightly later than 
the three-colour ware which ushers in the beginning of this period. 
Here the evidence from the association of pottery also agrees closely 
with the evidence from Ur and Erech. At Nineveh these seals occur 
with the last stages of the stratum Nin. 4, a stratum which must have 
covered a fairly long period of time and which can on the strength of 
its pottery be closely connected with the Jemdet-Nasr epoch, ¢.e. the 
period during which the Erech red slip ware and the coarse overturned 
bowl is the commonest type of vessel (cf. under Pottery, p. 165 ff.). 

(b) Seal Impressions of the later period (b).—The later series number 
no more than three specimens in all, and one of these (Plate LXVI, 
no. 21) comes, not from the sondage, but from a throw-out about 


1. It was inserted also in A.A.A., 1931-32. 
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ten metres to the 8.W. This is a very fine fragment of a seal impression, 
without question Sumerian in character. It depicts a chain of men, 
perhaps prisoners, with heads bowed and hands linked, following in 
procession. The two most interesting features are the bird-like heads * 
exactly similar to a type commonly found in the Royal Cemetery of Ur 
on seals contemporary with Subad. The divided skirt is also a feature 
of considerable interest, as it gives the design a local, perhaps Northern, 
character. This type of skirt is not, so far as we know, found on the 
Southern seals of Ur: it may perhaps be an anticipation of the Assyrian 
divided skirt. The evidence from Ur would date this seal to before 
3000 B.c. Plate LXVI, no. 1, shows a seal impression of considerable 
importance, as it is the only example from the prehistoric sondage that 
can definitely be dated to the Akkadian period. It is a fragment of a 
well-known heraldic scene depicting the two heroes of Sumerian legend 
fighting a rampant bull. Part of the inscription and the bearded naked 
hero stabbing the bull under the belly alone remain.2 As this is a 
solitary fragment from a much disturbed area, I think that it is likely 
to post-date the painted pottery of Nin. 5, or at all events is not earlier 
than the very end of this painted pottery period. I have stated else- 
where (see p. 131) my reasons for thinking that the painted pottery 
of Nin. 5 had practically come to an end by the time of the Sargonid 
period. 

Plate LXV, no. 18, shows a frit cylinder seal depicting a goat and 
a cervidé rampant browsing on a shrub. The motif is reminiscent of the 
heraldic rams caught in the thicket of the Royal Cemetery of Ur. The 
drawing is coarse and the material, frit, is not an indication of an early 
date. It is probably early Akkadian and is likely to belong to the earlier 
half of the third millennium B.c. This seal was found high up in Nin. 5 
stratum. A close parallel occurs in Dél. en Perse, Vol. XVI, Plate 8, 
no. 141, the subject thereon being described as ‘ L’arbre de vie entre 
deux bouquetins.’ 

Plate LXV, no. 20: Not a prehistoric seal, but figured here because 
found in the mixed Nin. 5 stratum. Material: haematite. Horse, star 
with eight rays and circles, probably astral symbols. Kassite period. 
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1. Cf. also E. Mackay, The ‘A’ Cem. at Kish, Pl. xli, no. 6, and Pl. xlii, nos. 2, 4. 
a ' D.L., Pl. 66/15b, A. 75, for an inscribed steatite seal of identical type (Akkadian 
period). 
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IMPLEMENTS 


Flint (v. Pl. LXVII).—Flint implements were common in all the 
prehistoric strata. Thousands of specimens were recovered, and it is 
evident that they were in common usage from the earliest period down 
to the beginning of the third millennium s.c. They consist almost 
entirely of flakes, scrapers, knives and blades with serrated edges, the 
type of flint instrument common to all the prehistoric sites of Meso- 
potamia. An interesting feature was the number of examples bearing 
traces of the bitumen casing in which they were set (v. one from Nin. 2, 
Pl. LXVII, no. 53). That the flaking of these instruments was an 
industry commonly practised at Nineveh itself is proved by the number 
of flint cores found at all levels. Nin. 3 provided us with a single example 
of a borer, in the shape of a ribbed leaf with a short stem (Pl. LXVIII, 
no. 37). 

Obsidian (v. Pl. LX VII, nos. 21, 23, 29, 32, 39, 42, 43, 45).—Obsidian, 
though not as common as flint, was abundantly used for the fashioning 
of implements of the type mentioned above. The chief interest of the 
obsidian is its provenance. It is of a shiny dark greenish-black variety, 
and there seems little doubt that it is of Vannic origin. The specimens 
in the British Museum brought home by L. W. King from Shamiram 
Alti, Van, closely resemble the Ninevite examples.1 This is important 
as illustrating a trade connection with the northern highlands, evidently 
in existence as early as the fifth millennium B.c., since obsidian appears 
as early as Nin. 1-2. Two examples are of outstanding interest and 
deserve special comment. Pl. LXVIII, no. 42, is an obsidian nail or pin. 
It has a flat top, rounded stem and ends in a sharp point, and is a 
beautifully fashioned miniature tool from low down in Nin. 2 stratum, 
one of the earliest examples of obsidian from Nineveh. Pl. LXVITI, 
no. 27, illustrates an obsidian bird (?) arrowhead, again a beautiful 
piece of workmanship. It is triangular in shape and has a slightly jagged 
edge. It belongs to Nin. 3, and is therefore earlier than Jemdet Nasr. 

Conclusion.—Perhaps the most remarkable feature about the flint 
and obsidian flakes discussed above is their extraordinary uniformity 
over a wide range of periods. From Nin. 1-5 these specimens are found 


1. King’s specimens of obsidian were associated with painted sherds obviously related 
to Ninevite material. This gives weight to the presumption that the N.W. obsidian is 
Vannic. But it is wise not to rely too much on the evidence of obsidian, which still 
offers a wide field for investigation. 
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intermittently in over 72 feet (22 metres) of debris, and the type remains 
‘dentical. In the course of nearly two thousand years, while every other 
object of material culture was changing, the primitive knife and scraper 
remained true to type, a remarkable instance of the extraordinary power 
of survival on the part of Stone Age implements. 

Ground Axe Heads, or celts, in serpentine, diorite, and hard sand- 
stone (2), are only fairly common, specimens being shown on Pl. LXX. 
The earliest example (no. 23) is a celt of Nin. 2 stratum, but the type 
persists at least as late as Jemdet Nasr, one example (no. 13) being 
found in this stratum. The natural home of this type of celt would 
seem to be Anatolia, but it is also found in §. Mesopotamia at Kish, Ur, 
etc., in the earliest periods. 

Miniature Implements.—An interesting series of miniature stone 
implements occurs in Nin. 2 stratum, the excellence of workmanship 
being remarkable for this early period. These are all illustrated on 
Pl. LXVIII, nos. 18, 31, 32, 33, 39, 41. No. 31 is of haematite, a trun- 
cated cone with a hole perforated through one end which is now missing, 
and its use is doubtful. Nos. 32, 33 are beautifully cut rounded sticks 
of steatite, which possibly may have been used for punctuating or 
incising the pottery, since punctuated and incised pottery was common 
in Nin. 2. Pl. LXVIII, nos. 18, 41 are both made of steatite. No. 41 
is pierced and may have been used as an amulet. It seems to be a model 
chisel or axe. 

Carding Combs.—Pl. LXX, nos. 16-19, is an interesting series of flat 
pebbles which have been called ‘ toggles,’ and perhaps an exaggerated 
view might regard them as cult-figurines. It seems far more likely, 
however, that they served as carding combs, perhaps for woollen thread, 
spinning having been a common industry at Nineveh as we know from 
the number of whorls that have survived. It is interesting to note that 
these ‘ figure-of-eight ’ pebbles were found in thousands at Troy, which 
is again an Anatolian connection. 

Spindle Whorls (Pl. LXIX).—These, usually made of baked clay, 
are common at all periods. The shapes vary from hemi-spherical, 
flattened hemi-spherical, circular and bi-conical, and occasionally they 
are decorated with incised nickings which border the circumference on 
both sides. An example of this from Nin. 2 stratum is figured on 
Pl, LXIX, no. 8. This type of decorated spindle whorl is also an 
Anatolian feature. 
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Sickles—Three examples of baked clay sickles occurred in Nin. 3 
stratum, illustrated on Pl. LXXI, nos. 1,2,4. The type is identical with 
the prehistoric baked clay sickles of Ur, Al ’Ubaid, Eridu, Kish, Erech, 
and Susa, where they would appear to have been commonly in use in the 
earliest periods, but to have become rarer in the Jemdet-Nasr period. 
At Nineveh they occur low down in the Jemdet-Nasr stratum. 

Bone.\—Bone implements are common at Nineveh, occurring mostly 
in the early periods, the majority of examples coming from Nin. 2 and 
3. They appear for the most part to be awls with sharp pointed ends 
suitable for working with tough materials such as skins, hides, or leather. 
Some of the more slender fragments may have been needles. The finest 
example comes from Nin. 3, Pl. LXVIII, no. 17. 

Metal.—The scarcity of metal at Nineveh in the prehistoric periods 
shows that it was a rarity. Not only in the prehistoric pit of last season 
but in previous seasons also, wherever prehistoric levels were tapped, metal 
was never abundant, whereas implements of stone, flint, and obsidian 
were common. Pl. LXVIII, nos. 1, 2, 4, 5 figure examples of metal 
from the early levels, the earliest example coming from the bottom of the 
Nin. 3 stratum, a much corroded fragment of a copper pin (Pl. LXVIII, 
no. 5). On the analogy of other Mesopotamian sites we should expect 
the beginnings of metal-working to appear in the period which immedi- 
ately precedes the Jemdet-Nasr epoch, when metallurgy develops with 
great rapidity. The first appearance of metal at Nineveh in Nin. 3, 
when, at all events, it was a great rarity, therefore agrees very well 
with the evidence from Ur, Kish, and Erech. 

Pl. LXVIII, no. 2, shows a very fine example of a long tanged copper 
arrow (?) or spear head?(?). It has a round tang and a flat blade 
and belongs to the Jemdet-Nasr period. The long tanged spear is 
already known at this time (cf. Antg. J. for an example from Ur; but 
the barbed blade is of a different type from the Ninevite example). 

Pl. LXVIII, no. 1, shows a fine example of a flanged bronze (?) 
arrowhead, probably of Nin. 5; Pl. LXVIII, nos. 6, 7 figure ‘pins of 


1. For similar types of bone implements common in Mesopotamia in the archaic 
levels, cf. Jordan, Ausgrab. in Uruk, Taf. 20, 6. : 

2. Prof. Desch, who analysed this, has been so good as to send the following — 
‘The fragment was oxidised all through. It consisted of copper with 0-1% of iron 
(which may have come from the soil, together with the silica which was also found). 
Tin and nickel were completely absent, and no other metals were found. It is safe to 
describe it therefore as copper, probably of high purity, but I cannot be sure whether 
the iron was part of the metal or not. The key element in the Sumerian specimens, 
nickel, is certainly absent, having been carefully looked for. 
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this period, the latter bemg an interesting example with a ribbed head 
+n silver which came from another part of the site and may belong to 
the period of Nin. 5. Mention should also be made of a fragment of 
hammered lead found in stratum 5, but characteristic of the Jemdet- 
Nasr period. The type of lead was strongly reminiscent of the lead 
used for tumblers of the J emdet-Nasr epoch at Ur. 

In conclusion, it is hardly likely that the scarcity of metal found 
at Nineveh is an accident, and it would seem more reasonable to infer 
that Nineveh was not a home of metal-working. Metallurgy seems to 
have flourished particularly in S. Mesopotamia, and although prehistoric 
Nineveh may have derived some advantage from its strategic position 
on the metal route to Anatolia and the Caucasus, the home of the metal 
industry must have remained in the South. 

Human Figures.—The earliest example of a figurine representing @ 
human being is a headless fragment from Nin. 2 (Pl. LXXII, no. 9). 
Tt is a terra-cotta, made not in a mould but by hand, standing on a 
flat base with a tongue-shaped front, having a shallow cavity in the 
middle of the body at the bottom. Ayms and head are missing, and 
we cannot therefore be certain that it was anthropomorphic. It is 
possible that it may have had an animal head or merely a pinched top. 

Pl. LXXII, nos. 6, 7, shows a very interesting example of a human 
head in sun-dried clay, found some yards to the S.W. of the sondage, 
but at a level which would correspond with Nin. 5. It almost certainly 
belongs to a very much earlier period. The outstanding character- 
istics of this head are the retreating forehead, the eyes in the form 
of an elliptical slit, and the pinched mouth. An important feature is 
a sharp ridge running along the top of the head on the posterior region 
of the skull. The type is reminiscent to some extent of the female 
figurines with the lizard-like heads from the ‘ Pre-Flood’ stratum at 
Ur, but a closer parallel is to be found in the painted fragment of an 
archaic head from Ur in the British Museum, illustrated in the article 
on ‘L’Art sumérien archaique’ in the Gazette des Beaux Arts, Oct. 1932, 
page 144, fig. 14, reproduced on Pl. LXXII, no. 5, which has the bitumen 
wig common to these early figurines. On the example from Nineveh a 
sharp ridge occurs on the top of the head, which presumably was the 
limiting ridge to which the bitumen wig was attached. If we imagine 
a wig cocked on the back of the head like a skull-cap (see suggested 
restoration, Pl. LX XII, no. 6), the resemblance to the Ur figurine becomes — 
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very striking. The angles of the head and the angle of the setting of 
the eye are very similar. Possibly, however, the modelling of the 
Ninevite head is a little more skilful, and it may be a later work than 
the Ur example on Pl. LXXII, no. 5. No trace of paint could be 
detected, but as it was of sun-dried clay, this was hardly surprising. 
Perhaps its most interesting feature is its Sumerian characteristics. The 
typical classical Sumerian head of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
centuries B.C. seems to be the descendant of a type that goes back to 
the distant realms of pre-history. 

Pl. LXXIT, nos. 1, 3 and 4 show three fragments of terra-cotta 
figurines with plain tops from Nin. 3. The avoidance of naturalism in 
representing the heads of cult figures is paralleled at Tall Halaf (cf. 
Pl. LXXII, no. 2, where a complete figurine from that site is illustrated 
for comparison). Pl. LXXII, no. 8, shows a terra-cotta female figurine 
of the steatopygous variety, draped in a tight-fitting long-sleeved garment 
with a low-necked roll collar. Hanging on the front is an appliqué 
ornament, possibly a decorative tassel. It was found in a later dump, 
but is probably early. 

Animals.—Several examples of the miniature clay dogs common to 
the prehistoric site of Mesopotamia also occurred, the oldest example 
(shown on Pl. LX XII, no 11) being of sun-dried clay. Pl. LXXI, no. 5, 
shows a terra-cotta of Nin. 5, and there were also found four remark- 
able fragments of terra-cotta legs with clumsy feet (Pl. LXXI, no. 3) 
from the Nin. 3 stratum; these were unevenly fired, the clay showing 
an admixture of chopped straw. The flattened tops of the legs indicate 
that these were used as supports for some large clay vessel. Large 
animal legs (bull’s hoofs) were found at Ur in the Jemdet-Nasr period, 
and we may perhaps have their prototypes in clay. For an example 
of a vessel with animal’s feet, cf. the copper tray of Queen Subad. 


MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


Gaming Pieces.—Pl. LXVIII, no. 43, shows a clay cone from Nin. 3, 
a regular type of gaming piece, interesting as an example that antedates 
the Jemdet-Nasr period. Pl. LXVIII, no. 28, is an Assyrian example 
placed alongside for comparison. Another possible example of a gaming 
piece from Nin. 1 was mentioned above (see pp. 134-5 under Seals, 
and cf. Pl. LXV, no. 4). 
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Amulets.—PI. LXVIII, no. 26, shows an animal’s tooth, pierced for 
suspension, from Nin. 3. Pl LXx ll nor1g; shows a miniature cow's 
head in white stone, perforated through the neck (Nin. 5, date uncertain). 

Sling Bolts.—P1. LXX, nos. 11, 12;andelt show three examples 
of sling bolts of sun-dried clay from Nin. 3 and 4. 

Mace Head.—PFl. LXX, no. 9, shows a mace-head in reddish lime- 
stone from Nin. 5. Probably early third millennium B.C. 

Stone Vessels.—As far back as Nin. 1 one or two fragments of exceed- 
ingly hard sandstone bowls were found. There were also fragments of 
alabaster perhaps of the Persian variety, the earliest specimen occurring 
‘+n Nin. 2. Pl. LI, no. 10, shows a bowl of dark grey sandstone (*) from 
Nin. 4. The type is interesting, as it is found at Ur towards the end 
of the Jemdet-Nasr period. 

Pl. LXX, nos. 1-6 show part of a hoard of alabaster vessels belonging 
to a series which may possibly have been dedications in the early 
temple (cf. also A:A.A., Vol.-XIX, Pl. LXIV, no. 2). These were 
probably ground on a cylindrical drill, a technique observed also in 
S. Mesopotamia. It is difficult to produce close parallels for their 
shapes: the neck of the vessel on Pl. TeX, 0s 2,18 reminiscent of 
alabaster vessels from the Royal Cemetery of Ur. In previous seasons 
heraldic fragments have been discovered attached to the vases in the 
style of Sumerian art at the beginning of the third millennium B.c. A 
fragment of a vessel not illustrated here was found in alabaster with 
a figure attached wearing a sheepskin skirt. The probable date is the 
earlier half of the third millennium B.c., but we still need more evidence 
for this. 

Pl. LXX, no. 15, shows a nearly complete coarse granite bowl found 
in a stratum corresponding to Nin. 5. 

Reeds.—P|. LX XI, no. 6, shows an interesting example of a frag- 
ment of bitumen bearing the impress of reed matting. The same 
stratum (Nin. 4: #.e. the J emdet-Nasr period) produced fragments of 
burnt clay bearing the impress of reeds doubtless used for wattle-and- 
daub hut construction. The accidental burning of the clay has caused 
the impress to remain permanently. This type of hut construction 
can be exactly paralleled by the much earlier hut fragments from Ur 
(cf. Antig. J., Vol. X, 1930, p. 335). 

Burnt Bricks.—Three fragments of burnt brick (crudely moulded and 
under-burnt) were found (Nin. 4). The latest example from high up 
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in the stratum was a rhomboid measuring (?) x 0°115 m. top face, 0°013 m. 
bottom face, x0°075 m. The second example from low down in this 
stratum measured 0°235 x 0°10 x 0:065 m. An interesting feature of these 
bricks is their great thickness in proportion to their breadth, which 
seems to be a hall-mark of early archaic brickwork. The third was a 
curious specimen of a very slightly plano-convex brick from low down in 
the stratum at —33’, measuring (?) x 0°135 0°06 m., containing an ad- 
mixture of chopped straw, which, from its depth, was probably intrusive, 
there being evidence here of disturbance. It probably really belongs to 
the end of the period. 


PREHISTORIC PoTTEeRY 
NINEVITE 1. 

Painted Wares.—Designs both in red and in black paint occur from 
the beginning. The fragments decorated with red paint consisted of 
undulating lines oblique to the vertical axis of the pot, and a red wash 
above them, round the shoulder of the pot. There were also undulating 
chevrons.1 

Examples in red paint.—Cross-hatching, open: Pl. XXXV, no. 20; 
closer formation, Pl. XXXV, nos. 16, 22. Cross-hatching in chocolate 
brown, with open circles showing the body clay at the points of inter- 
section: Pl. XXXV, no. 5. Oblique chevrons: Pl. XXXV, no. 12. 
V-designs and hatching: Pl. XXXV, nos. 3, 22. Cross-hatching and 
splashes oblique to the vertical axis of the pot arranged in columns: 
Pl. XXXV, no. 7. Concentric lozenges: Pl. XXXV, no. 13. Insect (?) 
design: Pl. XXXV, no. 15. 

Examples in black paint—Hatching: Pl. XXXV, no. 6.. Zigzags : 
Pl. XXXV, no. 19. Oblique chevrons: Pl. XXXV, no. 10. Pairs of 
intersecting lines: Pl. XXXV, no 18. 

Bands of counter-changed triangles in solid black and open body 
clay of the pot, combined with cross-hatching: Pl. XXXV, no. 9; 
combined with impaled oblique chevrons: Pl. XXXV, no. 8. 

Plain band round inside and outside of rim: Pl. XXXV, no. 11. 

Step pattern with an open centred cross (perhaps an inlay pattern) : 
Pl. XXXV, no. 2. 

One important example of a monochrome ware was found (Pl. XLVIIT, 


a EEE 

1. Note that from Nin. 1 to Nin. 2(b) the paint is matt, except fora sherd from 
Nin. 2 (b), Pl. XX XVIII, no. 22, and two from Nin. 1 (with slightly lustrous red paint; 
vy. p. 151). The regular use of a lustrous paint begins only in Nin. 2(c). 
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no. 2); this was a portion ofa dish covered on the outside with a wash 
of black paint. 

Incised Wares.—See PI. XXXV, no. 23, and Pl. XXXVI, nos. 15, 16, 
for examples. The incised pottery is the most important feature of Nin. 1, 
as it easily outnumbers the painted sherds from the same stratum. 
Pl. XXXVI shows several other examples of the type from later levels, 
the technique being still common in Nin. 2. Plate XXXVI, nos. 1-13 
illustrate the commonest designs, which consist of hatching, V’s, wavy 
lines, zigzags, and chevrons, and there are rough nickings often very 
deeply cut. In the earliest examples the incisions are spaced well apart 
and very crudely executed ; later on, side by side with an increased 
skill in painting pots, the incised work becomes more careful and the 
patterns closer: e.g. Pl. XXXVI, no. 9, an example from Nin. 2. Of 
special interest are the examples of punctuated ware, Pl. XXXVI, no. 5, 
and Pl. XLII, no. 10, where the punctuated incisions of Nin. 1 are placed 
alongside the painted ware of Nin. 2 to illustrate the imitation in paint 
of the older incised technique. 

The importance of these incised wares 1s that they illustrate the 
earliest attempts of the potter at Nineveh to decorate clay vessels. In 
his subsequent attempts at painting pottery he constantly bore in mind 
the incised technique which was probably the earliest element in the 
decoration of pottery. 

Combined Incised and Painted Ware.—Nin. 1 supplies us with the 
earliest examples of painted decoration as well as incised applied to the 
same vessel (see Pl. XXXVI, nos. 15-23). In nos. 15, 16, the newer 
school of painted pottery seeks to combine the older elements of incised 
decoration with painted design. The painted elements are for the most 
part cross-hatching, and chevrons between plain bands of black paint 
and the incised decoration consists of hatching and elongated wedges. 

I have inferred that the incised decoration preceded the painted 
because (a) the painted are in a small minority, and (6) among the earliest 
attempts at painting we find instances of incised and painted designs 
on the same specimen. But it must not be supposed that only incised 
ware occurs at the very beginning at Nineveh. 

Burnished Wares.—Nin. 1 showed also two or three sherds of bur- : 
nished ware (probably pebble-burnished), one example being highly 
carbonised in section with a highly lustrous black burnish, and there 
was another with a lustrous dark brown burnish. — 
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Slip Ware.—The use of a slip occurs as early as Nin. 1. Two sherds 
were found decorated with plain red bands on a slightly polished pink slip. 

Shapes.—It has already been explained that there is nothing dis- 
tinetive about Nin. 1 when compared with the material from the suc- 
ceeding stratum except that the painted pottery is scarce. Similarly 
a scarcity of fragments has prevented us from collecting more than 
four definite shapes of vessel. These are :—(1) A high-necked deep 
bowl with a wide mouth. For the type, see Pl. XLVIII, no 9. (2) Flat, 
wide-mouthed dishes with incurving sides. See Pl. XLVIII, no. 2. 
(3) Squat bowls, with rims sometimes straight, sometimes slightly 
everted. See Pl. XXXV, nos. 2, 12,13. (4) Deep bowls with gradually 
incurving sides. See Pl. XXXV, nos. 20, 22. 

The three commonest shapes of vessel in the Nin. 2 period are found 
in Nin. 1, as far as we can judge from the fragments, and the two periods 
thus show the same outstanding features in shapes and applied design. 


NINEVITE 2. 


The pottery here may be subdivided into three groups :—(a) Lowest, 
(6) middle, and (c) top. Hach sub-period shows a progressive develop- 
ment in technique and ornamentation, culminating in the fine flower of 
Nin. 2 (c), but owing to the absence of building levels it is impossible to 
say how long a period these covered. It was at all events a homogeneous 
ceramic period during which considerable evolution took place in the 
potter’s art. 


NINEVITE 2 (a): —75’. 

Painted Wares.—P|. XX XVII shows typical examples from the lowest 
levels of Nin. 2. They consist mostly of the usual hatching and cross- 
hatching and rectilinear patterns. In certain cases a guide may have 
been used, but more often the patterns were very roughly executed free- 
hand. There are oblique chevrons (no. 7), cross-hatched triangles (no. 12), 
and a running open lozenge pattern (no. 24), as well as concentric triangles 
with hatching between the sides of the outer ones (no. 6). Note that 
many of the vessels are decorated both inside and out, a characteristic 
which distinguishes Nin. 2 very sharply from the painted pottery of 
Nin. 5, where the vessels are decorated on the outside only. 

Colowrs.—The following examples are decorated with red paint :— 
Pl. XXXVIII, nos. 2, 10, 19, and 20; no. 3 is an orange-red, and no. 9 
a brownish-red. : 
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The following examples are decorated with black paint :—Nos. 4, 5, 
Taloglonlo, 2l-24, . 

The following examples are decorated with brown paint :—Nos. 1, 
17; chocolate brown, no. 18; blackish-brown, no 11; reddish-brown, 
nos. 8, 13, 14. 

Incised Wares.—Pl. XXXVI, nos. 2-4, 6, 7, 10 and 11 illustrate the 
old technique of Nin. 1 described above (see p. 150) continuing in the 
period. Plate XXXVI, no. 17 is an interesting example of the combined 
incised and painted decoration of this period, consisting of deeply incised 
triangles and bands of black paint. 

Shapes.—The vessels here are of the four main types mentioned in 
Nin. 1, Pl. XLVIII, nos. 2, 9, and Pl. XXXV, nos. 2, 12, 13, 20, 22 (see 
p. 150). In addition, there is a short-necked bowl with globular body, 
the neck curving outwards at a sharp angle to the body of the pot 
(Pl. XXXVII, nos. 9, 12, 22). Lastly, there is a deep bowl with a 
club-headed section (Pl. XX XVII, no. 20). 


NinevitEe 2 (b): —73’ to —70’. 

Although in the previous period of Nin. 2 (a) it was possible to detect 
a fair repertoire of geometric patterns, yet plain hatching and cross- 
hatching remained by far the commonest elements in pot decoration, 
and moreover the proportion of painted to incised sherds was not more 
than half. But in this period the painted pottery definitely outnumbers 
the incised, and there is a notable increase in the repertoire of painted 
design. 

Painted Wares.—Side by side with the elementary form of design 
observed in the previous period there occur several new and distinctive 
patterns. These may be summarised as follows :— 

The Step Pattern (Pl. XL, nos. 3-8, 10, 12, 13, 15-18, 21-25). This 
varies from a pair or three steps superimposed (nos. 6, 12, 17) to a string 
of several steps (Pl. XLI, nos. 1, 6, 9, 15, 18), the simplest form of this 
pattern to be seen (Pl. XL, no. 21) consisting merely of two blobs 
resembling a figure of eight. The most elaborate form of the pattern 
becomes an oblique chevron (Pl. XLI, nos. 15, 18). 

Both step pattern and chevron are associated with a highly distinctive 
‘window ’ pattern! (Pl. XL, nos. 15, 18, 21, 25), where black paint and 


1. Some, though not all, of these examples of the window pattern are probably an 


elaboration of the maeander. The pattern is first drawn as a maeander and then filled 
in to form squares. 
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rectangular window-like apertures are left in a row on the body clay of 
the pot. This type of window pattern appears always to occur on deep, 
fairly straight-sided bowls. A variation of the window pattern may be 
observed on Pl. XL, no. 20, where cross-hatching appears in alternate 
rectangles in three rows. 

Plate XX XVIII shows another characteristic and distinctive pattern 
consisting of two rows of peg-shaped patterns drawn pendent from the 
rim of the vase. The ‘pegs’ sometimes take the shape of truncated 
triangles, sometimes of opposed triangles. The method of execution 
appears generally to have consisted in painting in the bands running at 
right angles to the vertical axis of the pot. The painter then decorated 
these rows by working with a vertical down-stroke through his prepared 
bands: that is to say, that instead of proceeding to paint in his triangles 
by working horizontally along each row, he worked downwards with a 
single stroke, not lifting his brush till he had reached the bottom of his 
margin, thus filling up each row concurrently. In nearly every case the 
vertical designs run through over the top of the horizontal bands. Occa- 
sionally, however, as the result of faulty spacing the painter was obliged 
to fill in a gap and abandon the single vertical stroke through both 
columns till he had corrected his spacing. (For this, see Pl. XX XVIII, 
nos. 7-11, 13-16, 18-20.) The pattern is often combined with cross- 
hatched triangles and V’s (nos. 10, 13-15). 

The same technique of a vertical follow-through with the brush 
can be seen in Pl. XX XVIII, nos. 4, 12, 17, where a series of irregular 
vertical strokes are painted through the horizontal bands down the pot. 
This is a simple variant of the ‘ peg’ pattern described above, easier 
to execute if the whole body of the pot was to be decorated as in 
Pl. XXXVIII, no. 17. An isolated example of this technique is found 
as low as Nin. 2 (a), Pl. XX XVIII, no. 4. 

Another design characteristic of Nin. 2 is the ‘festoon’ pattern 
shown on Pl. XXXVIII, nos. 1, 3, 5. Considerable interest attaches 
to this pattern because at Tall Halaf it developed by a perfectly natural 
process of evolution into a pattern of dancing girls with hands linked. 

Apart from these patterns, the most characteristic painted vessel of 
Nin. 2 (6) is the bowl type illustrated on Pl. XLVI, nos, 3, 6, and 
Pl. XLIV, nos. 1-3. 


1. On Pl. XXXVIII, no. 3, part of the design has been left unblacked i in order to 
illustrate the method of the painter. 
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The other examples on the same plate (XLIV), although coming 
from Nin. 2 (c), are typical also of Nin. 2 (6). All are squat bowls with 
flat or slightly rounded bases, with the simpler elements of geometric 
decoration, chevrons, V’s, and cross-hatched triangles. Many of them 
may be derived from a basket-work ancestry. Pl. XLI, no. 3, shows 
a vase of the same type with a pattern which may have a skeuo- 
morphic origin, the design bearing a singular resemblance to a stitch- 
work pattern. On the inside of the top of the same vase there is a 
running loop pattern. See also Pl. XLI, nos. 8 and 16, where there 
are examples of running cross-hatched lozenges, and no. 10, a peculiar 
maze-like pattern. 

Unusual Patterns—Pl. XXXIX, no. 15, shows the only example of 
an elaborate and boldly painted type of arabesque which probably 
belonged to a vessel considerably larger than the normal size of vessels 
illustrated here Pl. XX XIX, no. 7, shows a curious figure of eight- 
loop pattern, and no. 12 of the same plate an unusually large example 
of the bowl type figured on Pl. XLVIII, no. 3. Pl. XXXVIII, no. 22, 
shows a panel of horizontally drawn brackets. This example, executed 
in red paint, is the earliest specimen of a design in lustrous paint, all the 
other varieties being in matt paint. 

Colowrs.—The common colours on pottery of Nin. 2 (6) are black, 
brown, dark brown, reddish-brown, and red, the following being typical 
examples :— 

‘ Peg’ pattern: in reddish-brown, Pl. XXXVIII, no. 15; in black, 
Pl, XXXVIII, nos. 2 and 7; red on a cream shop, Pl. XXXVIII, no. 8; 
greenish-black, Pl. XXXVIII, no. 19. 

Running verticals : greenish-black, Pl. XXXVIII, nos. 12 and 17; 
black, 4. 

Festoon patterns: Pl. XX XVIII, nos. 1, 3, 5; black. 

Window patterns: all examples are in black paint (see Pl. XL, 
nos. 15, 18, 19-21, 25). No. 21 is a highly carbonised black and no. 15 
a, brownish-black. 

Step patterns : greenish-black (on a cream slip), Pl. XL, no. 22 ; plain 
black, Pl. XL, no. 23; reddish-brown, no. 10; carbonised black, no. 24. 
The large majority of the step-patterns are done in a greenish-black paint. 

Bracket pattern: Pl. XXXVIU, no. 22, bright lustrous red. 


1. Probably used to contain cereals. Cf. a similar vessel from Ar hiyah in Illus- 
atrated London News, May 13, 1933. Se ee 
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Incised Wares.—The types already mentioned as occurring at the 
beginnings of Ninevite ceramics continue in this stratum, but diminish in 
proportion to the painted sherds (see above, p. 150, and on Pl. XXXVI, 
nos. 8, 9, 12-14, 18-20, 22). No. 9 illustrates the more careful incised 
work which concurrently with the elaboration of painted design super- 
seded the rougher incised ware of Nin. 1. 

Combined Incised and Painted Wares——Examples continued in this 
stratum (see Pl. XXXVI, nos. 18-20). On no. 18 the paint is a brownish- 
black, and the hatching may possibly be an imitation of stitch-work. 
Pl. XXXYV, no. 21, shows an interesting sherd with blacked-in solid 
triangles, and incisions in the form of hatching, a survival of a design 
familiar in Nin. 1 (see Pl. XXXV, nos. 8, 9). 

Shapes.—Over and above the shapes already met with in previous 
periods (see above, pp. 151 ff., and Pl. XLVIII) there are two new 
shapes, the deep bowl commonly decorated with the peg pattern 
(Pl. XXXVIII, nos. 13, 15) and the first example of a straight-sided 
bowl type (Pl. XX XVIII, no. 17), a type which becomes common in 
Nin. 2 (c). See also Pl. XLVIII, no. 1, for a bellied bowl with a short 
neck and rounded body, and no. 8, a short-necked bowl with a pro- 
nounced shoulder and rounded body, both roughly made vases belonging 
to this stratum. 


NINEVITE 2 (c). 


This is the last phase of the early epoch of the painted pottery of 
Nineveh, and is remarkable for a new series of painted slip ware sur- 
passing in technical skill any other painted pottery in the long history 
of Ninevite ceramics. Some of the finest examples of the potter’s art 
of this period come, not from Nineveh, but from Arpachiyah (Pls. XLVI, 
XLVII), a small mound some four miles to the east which must have 
been closely connected with Nineveh at this time. The affixing of the 
slip, which is set very hard, shows a remarkable skill, and unlike the 
early slips, it adheres very firmly to the body of the pot and does not 
flake off. Trichrome decoration is also found. Yet the pottery is still 
hand-turned: the degeneration began in the succeeding periods, when 
the advent of the wheel caused an industrial revolution that displaced 
the hand-worker of the old school, and with him an art of painting 
pottery, which, though it had a revival in later days, never again 
attained the finesse of the earliest painted periods at Nineveh. 
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Painted Wares.—Pls. XLII-XLIV show designs characteristic of this 
period. Prominent in the new series is a type of bowl with straight 
sides (Pl. XLVIII, no. 4) and slightly everted rim. The commonest 
designs are a plain stippling (Pl. XLII, nos. 2, 6, 18), egg and dot pattern 
(nos. 4, 11, 19), the same pattern associated with a dot pattern between 
vertical lines (no. 19), dot pattern between lines and blacked-in circles 
with dot borders (Pl. XLII, no. 8), parallel zigzags (PI. XLII, nos. 9, 
12, 13, 23), a wavy-line pendent from a band below the rim of the pot 
(Pl. XLII, nos. 2, 17, 18), circles with dot borders and the centres left 
open (Pl. XLII, no. 12), the butterfly pattern with dot decorated panels 
(Pl. XLIII, no. 8, important as the earliest Ninevite example of the 
butterfly, a common Elamite motif, and of the metope system), a band 
of open squares with a dot centre (Pl. XLIII, no. 9), a rippled effect 
combined with stippling (Pl. XLII, no. 16), ladder pattern (Pl. XLII, 
no. 14), horizontal brackets (PI. XLII, no. 3), cross-hatching and un- 
dulating parallels (Pl. XLU, no. 21), a zigzag running down a vertical 
(Pl. XLIII, no. 21), chequer-board pattern (Pl. XLIII, no. 24). Pl. XLIV, 
nos. 4-20 show a series of the squat bowl type already common in 
Nin. 2(b). The patterns on this type of vessel are mostly rectilinear. 
Naturalistic patterns on the early Ninevite pottery are very rare; one 
possible example is shown on Pl. XLII, no. 4: an epsilon pattern, which 
might be a conventionalised moufion. Pl. XLV, no. 19, seems definitely 
to represent a tree, but it is already a foreshadowing of the next period 
as this sherd was certainly turned on the slow wheel whereas all the 
other examples were hand-made. With these, cf. two designs from 
Arpachiyah (Pl. XLVI, nos. 32, 38), a conventionalised bucranium. From 
Nineveh itself there are no examples at all of the human figure on 
pottery of the period—even the festoon pattern (PI. XXXVIII, no. 3), 
which at Tall Halaf is translated into a row of dancing girls, at Nineveh 
remaining purely geometric. 

Colowrs.—Added brilliance is given to the pottery of Nin. 2 (c) by 
the frequent use of a slip, sometimes apricot-coloured (Pl. XLII, no. 16), 
more often in cream (Pl. XLIII, nos. 8, 9, 12, 13, 19, 23). The painted 
designs are mostly in red and black (black, Pl. XLII, nos. 12, 13, 23, etc. 5 


reddish-black on a light cream slip, no. 11; red on a buff ground, no. 3 ; = 


red on a brilliant cream slip, no. 15; red and black together on the 
same vase together with an apricot slip, Pl. XLII, no. 16). On Pl. XLIV 
the typical bowl type varies in colour from black (no. 18), greenish- 
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black (no. 16), red (no. 10). The two most important features are the 
use of polychromy, red and black on the same vase (PI. XLII, nos. 16, 21), 
and of a slightly lustrous paint (e.g. the same examples). 

Slip.—tThe use of a slip was very common during this period: ex- 
amples of cream and apricot slips have been quoted above (the majority 
of the examples on Pl. XLII are a slip ware). But the most interesting 
feature of the slip is the great firmness with which it adheres to the body 
of the pot. There are no finer examples of a really hard slip at any 
other period of Ninevite ceramics. Further, the slip was polished after 
it was applied, and this, together with the slightly lustrous paint, gave 
a perfect finish to the pot. 

Shapes.—There are few shapes to add to the list already recorded. 
A straight-sided bowl with a raised base now appears (Pl. XLII, nos. 13, 
19), but the period is above all remarkable for the large quantity of 
vessels with straight sides and slightly everted rims and flat bases (for 
one example of this type in the previous period, see Pl. XX XVIII, no. 17). 
The diameter of this type of bowl often appears to be as much as three 
times its height. It is this bowl and its numerous variations which is 
the special type of this period; unfortunately the remains are too 
fragmentary to allow of many reconstructions. Pl. XLVIII, no. 4, shows 
a restored example of a bowl typical of the period. No. 5 of the same 
plate is a roughly-made bowl with a globular body. 

Incised Wares.—A few incised wares in the old technique occurred, 
but they were in a small minority (cf. Pl. XLVIII, no. 5). 

Combined Incised and Painted Wares.—P|. XXXVI, nos. 21, 23 show 
examples of this technique belonging to the period. No. 23 is an inter- 
esting example of the step pattern combined with incisions. 

With the pottery of this period compare a series of sherds picked 
up from the neighbouring mound of Arpachiyah, which shows a close 
similarity in technique to many of the sherds from Nin. 2 (c). Most of 
the designs are done on a firmly fixed apricot or cream slip, the paint 
having a slight lustre, and there are examples of trichrome decoration 
(Pl. XLVI, nos. 12, 14, 29) with black and red paint on a yellow slip. 
A marked feature of the Arpachiyah sherds is the great variety of patterns. 
Although some of the motifs, such as the wavy line pendent from a band 
(Pl. XLVI, nos. 1, 30), the lightly drawn wavy line (Pl. XLVI, no. 10: 
cf. Nineveh, Pl. XLII, no. 16), stippling (Pl. XLVI, nos. 5, 19), stippling 
in columns (no. 37), plain triangle above bands (PI. XLVII, no. 4: cf. 
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Nineveh, Pl. XLV, no. 16, the example from Nin. 3), and other motifs, 
such as cross-hatching, etc., bear a close resemblance to the Ninevite 
patterns, yet the great variety of decoration and superb finish suggests 
that these represent a slightly later stage of Nin. 2 (c). Many of the 
examples are closely related to the lustrous ware of Tall Halaf,* most 
striking being the exceptional patterns on Pl. XLVI, nos. 32, 38. The 
exact similarity of such unusual and remarkable designs can leave no 
doubt whatever of a close ceramic relationship between Tall Halaf and 
Arpachiyah for this period. 

Decline and Fall of the Early Painted Wares.—The supremacy of 
the painted pottery of Nin. 2 over all other wares comes to an abrupt 
end in Nin. 3. At this period the characteristic grey ware (q.v., p. 163) 
under Nin. 3 takes precedence, and the painted pottery, though not 
entirely extinct, becomes a marked rarity. All the specimens from the 
later levels are shown on Pl. XLV. The earliest example occurs at the 
end of Nin. 2 (c) (Pl. XLV, no. 19), where the unusual naturalistic tree 
design is not really characteristic of the older style. Moreover, this 
example appears to have been made on the slow wheel. Another example 
which may bea conventionalised tree pattern comes from Nin. 3 (Pl. XLV, 
no. 10), a metope design, again showing later characteristics. Another 
example of an older pattern treated in a different way is on Pl. XLV, 
no, 16, where the old peg pattern of Nin. 2 becomes a series of squat 
triangles, thus betraying the work as archaistic. A step pattern occurs 
in Nin. 3 (Pl. XLV, no. 2). Nos. 3, 8, 20, 23 on the same plate are all 
later forms of painting, the carinated bowl type (no. 3) being perhaps 
related to the plain pottery of Nin. 3. A late example of the window 
pattern of Nin. 2 occurs in Nin. 4 (Pl. XLV, no. 11). Lastly, there is 
an interesting series of painted ware from Nin. 3 (Pl. L, nos. 1, 5, 15), 
where the designs are all applied to shapes characteristic of Nin. 3. 
As in Nin. 1 and 2, we have observed the combination of the newer 
painted with the older incised ware, so here we can see occasional feeble 
attempts at painting pots characteristic of the new age. Typical of the 
new style is a thin section tumbler with a carinated grooved rim (Pl. L, 
no.1). Occasionally on the earlier examples Nin.3 bowls have unbecoming 
tongue-shaped smudges of black paint, obviously an ill-judged attempt 
a a 


1. Cf. Von Oppenheim, Tell Halaf, Taf. 51, p. 180, for the dotted circle design ; 
Bunttaf. I, p. 184, Nos. 2, 5, for chequer-board patterns; and p. 251, Muster der 
Malerei, for a number of designs closely similar to the Arpachiyah group, 
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to concede something to the older displaced school at a time when the 
painted tradition was still lingering on (Pl. L, no. 15). 

The significance of these late examples of the early tradition is that 
they illustrate the continuity of painted pottery in N. Mesopotamia. 
Although in Nin. 3 and 4 we find the city occupied by a people entirely 
opposed to the old school of painted wares, yet the sporadic finding of 
a few painted sherds in the manner of the old school proves that the art 
of painting never entirely died out, and the torch (which was to be 
revived with a renewed, though much modified brilliance, in Nin. 5) was 
thus handed on. The South never again saw a revival of such a kind 
as occurred in Nin. 5, the reason being that it was too far removed from 
the sphere of painted pottery par excellence for the old tradition to be 
capable of reasserting itself. Moreover, this bridging of the gap at 
Nineveh helps to explain the similarity (with differences) of schools of 
painting very far removed in time. It is just this common background 
of applied design that makes it so hard to allocate pottery, on grounds 
of style alone, on sites such as Susa where stratigraphic evidence is often 
lacking. Nineveh supplies us with a few of the missing links. 


NINEVITE 1 AND 2. 


Foreign Relations—Apart from sites within a radius of fifteen miles 
of Nineveh such as Tepe Gawrah, Arpachiyah, Hashamiyah, Tall Keif, 
and some of the prehistoric mounds on the river Khosr, the most important 
ceramic relations of the early Ninevite pottery are with Samarra, Tall 
Halaf, and Sakje Geuze. Mr. Woolley has also informed me that pottery 
similar to the slightly lustrous wares of Nin. 2 (c) was found at Carchemish. 

We may take the three principal sites on which there is published 
data for comparison :— 

I. Samarra: Similarities. Herzfeld? enumerates nine different 
shapes as characteristic of the Samarra pottery. At least seven of these 
types are found at Nineveh (v. under Shapes, pp. 151, 152, 155, 157, and 
Pl. XLVIII). Many of the characteristic designs that accompany these 
shapes are also found at Nineveh. The most marked resemblance to 
distinctive Samarra types may be summarised as follows :—the peg 
pattern (Pl. XXXVIII, nos. 7-11, 13-15, etc.), the festoon pattern 
(Pl. XXXVIII, nos. 1, 3, 5), the step pattern (Pl. XL, nos. 12, 13, 17, 
21, 22, etc.), the rectilinear patterns, characteristic of Nin. 2 bowls 
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1. Cf, Herzfeld, Die Ausgrabungen von Samarra, Band v, Berlin, 1930. 
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(Pl. XLIV), all of which are highly distinctive designs typical of Nin. 2 (8). 
Further, there are the characteristic bowl designs executed in a slightly 
lustrous paint ; stippling (Pl. XL, no. 19) ; the undulating or wavy line 
pendent from a band of paint below the rim (Pl. XLII, nos. 15, 16218) 
and finally, there is the distinctive technique of painting and incision 
on the same vessel familiar from Nin. | to Nin. 2 (c), another common 
class of Samarra ware (Pl. XXXVI, nos. 15-23). 

Differences.—The outstanding difference between the Ninevite pottery 
and the Samarra ware is the absence at Nineveh of all attempts at 
naturalism. At Samarra the scorpion, the fish, the stag, the dancing 
girl, the archer, and leaf patterns are all common, but at Nineveh we 
find none of this. A few rare attempts at naturalism have been men- 
tioned on p. 156, but some of these are of a later period. Among the 
geometric motifs outstanding at Samarra are the maeander, the swastika, 
and quatrefoil, none of which occur at Nineveh. On the contrary, at 
Nineveh there are certain geometric motifs which do not occur at Samarra: 
e.g. the blacked-in triangles and the coarse incised wares of Nin. 1. The 
differences between the two sites are most marked in Nin. 1 and in 
Nin. 2(a); later on, at the richest period of the Ninevite repertoire, 
similarities become more frequent. This comparison of similarities and 
differences tends to show that on the whole the Samarra painted wares 
cover the later rather than the earlier half of Nin. 2 ; and further, that 
some of the Samarra work probably represents a later phase of Nin. 2 (c) 
not found at Nineveh itself. The facts which suggest this conclusion are 
as follows :— 


(1) The absence of close relations between the two sites in Nin. 1 
and Nin. 2 (a). 

(2) The closeness of relations in Nin. 2 (b). 

(3) Frequency at Samarra of naturalistic designs which only appear 
at Nineveh in Nin. 3 on the stamp seals, and on degenerate 
examples of Nin. 2. 

(4) The Samarra painted wares contain on the whole a richer series 
of motifs than the Ninevite: e.g. at Samarra the step pattern 
evolves into a maeander.t 


This evidence, therefore, seems to indicate that the intrusive grey ware 
(probably a northern invasion) prevented the painted ware of Nin. 2 (c) 
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1. See Pl. XL, no. 8, for a single example of the maeander from Nin, 2 (c). 
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from attaining the climax which it reached on more southerly sites, such 
as Samarra, where the old school was left undisturbed for a longer period 
of time. 

Tall Halaf4—Here the closest relations are with the end of 
Nin. 2 (c), the straight-sided bowl, the stippling and the cable pattern 
occurring in this period. But closer still are the links with Arpachiyah, 
which, as we have suggested above (p. 158), may perhaps be a develop- 
ment of Nin 2 (c). Characteristic patterns linking Arpachiyah and Tall 
Halaf are Pl. XLVI, nos. 32, 38, the conventionalised double-horned 
bucranium ; (no. 7) the chequer-board pattern with alternated X’s in 
the open squares, and the brilliant trichrome design on nos. 12, 14, 29. 
Lastly, three heads of clay figurines from Nin. 3 (see Pl. LX XII, nos. 1 
3, 4) are obviously similar to the Tall Halaf examples, and offer further 
evidence that Tall Halaf is a later phase of Nin. 2 (c). (Cf. also Arpachi- 
yah, Pl. XLVI, nos. 25, 26, for parallels at Tall Halaf.) At Nineveh, 
Arpachiyah and Tall Halaf we have a slightly lustrous paint, hard slip, 
and frequent polychrome designs. 

Sakje Geuze-—With this are also important links with the pottery 
of Nin. 2(c). The straight-sided bowl appears to be a common type, 
while stippling, the wavy line pendent from a band, parallel rows of 
wavy lines and a blacked-in circle with dot decoration on the circum- 
ference (similar to the bowl design on Pl. XLII, no. 8) also appear. 
This type of pottery only appears at Sakje Geuze after a series of types 
which Prof. Garstang describes as neolithic. Notable also at Sakje 
Geuze is the large number of grey wares similar to those of Nin. 3 
(cf. Liverpool Annals, Vol. I, 1908, article on ‘Sakje Geuze,’ by 
Prof. Garstang). 

S. Mesopotamia: Ur, Erech, Eridu, Al ’Ubaid.2—A close examination 
of the so-called Ur-Al "Ubaid wares side by side with the Ninevite shows 
that the resemblance between the two is superficial. There are indeed 
common motifs, but these are due rather to a common ancestry than 
to any close contemporary relationship. Thus, among the typical Al 
’Ubaid patterns which figure on the Ninevite pottery we may mention 
the chain of ellipses, chain of ellipses with dot centre (both designs 
typical of Nin. 2 (c)), cross-hatched triangles (a universal motif’), stippling 


1. C£. footnote no. 1, p. 158, for reference. 
2-=C£-Ur amo 1D, Vol. I, Al-Ubaid, by Hall and Woolley, Oxford University 
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and the loop pattern. But, on the other hand, the characteristic shapes 
at Ur-Al ’Ubaid are missing at Nineveh, and vice versa, and we may 
therefore only connect this early group with the Ninevite in so far as it 
claims the common. bond of kinship with all the chalcolithic wares of 
the Middle East. 

N.W. India: Wazmstan, Baluchistan, Seistan,* etc.—With Mohendjo- 
Daro the relationship is no closer than with Al Ubaid. It is impossible, 
however, to overlook certain resemblances with the sherds collected by 
gi» Aurel Stein in the course of his archaeological surveys of Waziristan, 
Seistan and Baluchistan, which may be thus summarised :—Surkha- 
Dherai, combination of incision and paint on the same vessel, painted 
triangle peg pattern pendent from a line ; Ohicha-Dherai, chequer-board 
pattern, and circles in a chequer board as at Arpachiyah, PI. XLVI, 
no. 3; Shahidan, stippling, and with black on red mentioned as frequent ; 
Periano-Ghundai, parallel brackets ; Sur-Jangal, parallel zigzags chain 
of ellipses and chequer-board pattern. From sites in Gedrosia :—Pzr 
Hassan Shah, a design closely resembling the concentric lozenges from 
Nin. 1; Shahi-Tump mound, a bowl with rectilinear patterns charac- 
teristic of Nin. 2 (6) and (¢) (mentioned by Stein as a funerary deposit), 
there being several specimens of the kind from the site. Indeed, this 
particular site with its wide variety of apparently associated funerary 
offerings presents us with an extraordinary chronological problem, for 
+4 correlates bowls of Susa 1 type, multiple vases of Susa type, goblets 
of Jemdet-Nasr period, metal implements and stone vessels similar to 
examples from the Royal Cemetery of Ur, and painted bowl shapes 
of the Ur-Al ’Ubaid period. This extraordinary repertoire should 
caution us against a too hasty identification of the squat bowl found on 
this site with the Samarra-Nineveh type. Other resemblances occur at 
Nundara, chequer-board pattern, and the curious impaled ellipses 
(Pl. XLII, no. 21, Nin. 2 (c), for a partial resemblance) ; Londo, the 
dotted matope of Nin. 2(c) (Pl. XLIII, no. 9). But the relations 
throughout this large region with early Nineveh are at best vague. Far 
closer are the relations of the Baluchistan material with Ur-Al ’Ubaid, 
and with the later periods of Nin. 5, and with Susa. 

Susa, Nihavand.—Here again relations with the early Ninevite 
munterial_wrey at -besty veges TS 


1. The references are to the Archaeological Survey of India, nos. 37, 43, by Sir 
Aurel Stein. 
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modified form of the Ninevite bowl at Damghan,! and Susa 1 is not 
closely related. It is only in the later plain pottery of Nin. 4, and in 


the painted pottery of Nin. 5, that relations with these two sites at 
all close. 


NINEVITE 3. 


After the brilliant era of painted pottery in Nin. 2 there comes a 
great change in the history of Ninevite ceramics. The old painted ware 
drops out almost entirely, and in its place we have two main classes of 
pottery. The first is a lightly burnished grey ware, very common 
throughout this period, and the second consists of plain undecorated 
pottery. But the most important change is marked by the increasing 
use of the wheel. Almost all the wares in the preceding periods were 
made by hand: in Nin. 3 we have the first examples of the fast wheel, 
the tournette appearing also to be commonly used. The isolated examples 
of painted wares in this stratum have already been mentioned in the 
account of the decline and fall of the painted wares (p. 158). Three 
of these specimens (PI. L, nos. 1, 5, 15) are of peculiar interest because 
they seek to combine painted decorations with the new shapes charac- 
teristic of this period. 

Burnished Grey Ware.—The common use of a dark-grey burnished 
ware is the most striking innovation of this period. Of the larger vessels 
in this class the most important are four examples of burial urns which 
contained the bodies of infants inside them, a heavy squat-bellied bowl 
usually about 30 cms. in diameter (Pl. LI, no. 12, for the type).? That 
this type of ware was used for burial purposes shows its importance 
in the ceramic history of the period. The majority of the burnished 
wares, however, were small vessels obviously intended for household 
use, Pl. LI, no. 11, showing a characteristic bowl shape (see also Pl. XLIX, 
nos. 14, 18, 26, 31, and Pl. LI, no. 13). Most of the burnished grey 
wares are highly carbonised in section; there are also a few specimens 
of jet-black, highly carbonised burnished ware, but the large majority 


1. Cf. the Illustrated London News, 1929, p. 982, fig. 2, a bowl said by Herzfeld 
to be a Damghan type. : ; 

2. It is important to observe that in two cases it was possible to detect the remains 
of charred wood within the urns, and in general the surrounding soil bore traces of fire. 
The evidence may represent no more than a burnt sacrifice at the time of burial, but the 
discovery of ash inside one of the urns is suggestive of partial cremation. — There is not 
enough evidence, however, for us to be decisive. For a detailed discussion on the grey 
ware, cf. Archaeology and the Sumerian Problem by Henri Frankfort, 1931. 
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are a dirty grey. A few are wheel-finished, others are made on the 
slow wheel, but the majority are hand-made. 

Pl. XLIX, no. 24, shows a‘fragment of a wheel-made ribbed vessel 
of dark greenish-grey clay, burnished and with a soapy feel. It belongs 
to the end of Nin. 3. 

A single example of a burnished red slip also comes from Nin. 3. 
This was a monochrome fragment of a hand-made vessel, and had a 
much brighter polish than any of the red slip wares of the later Erech 
period. 

Undecorated Wares.—The characteristic types of plain ware for the 
period are shown on Pl. XLIX, nos. 1-16, 19, 20, 26, 98, 38. The three 
outstanding features of the plain wares are as follows :— 

(a) Pots with a club-headed section (PI. XLIX, nos. 14, 38, 42), a 
type mentioned by Mr. Hutchinson (4.4.4., Vol. XVIII, 1929-30) as 
then being the earliest known example of Ninevite pottery. Many of 
them are fragments of what must have been large pithoi; this type 
usually occurs on heavy vessels intended for rough use. A notable 
feature of the club-headed section vessel is the concave curve on the 
inside immediately below the rim sometimes forming a distinct ledge 
(nos. 9, 28, 29). 

(b) Deep-bellied bowls, usually thin im section, with a distinctly 
grooved rim. This type is, as a Tule, of light buff clay; the earlier 
examples are hand-made, and the latest wheel-made, the surface some- 
times being pebble-burnished. This very distinctive type is highly 
characteristic of Nin. 3 (see Pl. L, no. 1 (a painted example), and 
Pl, XLIX, nos. 31, 32). 

(c) Shallow thin-sectioned bowls with a deep concave curve on the 
outside, and a sharp turn inwards to give a rounded base (see Pl. XLIX, 
nos, 4, 5). 

Foreign relations.—Very little is known about the pottery of Nin. 3 
from other sources. Sakje Geuze has examples of the burnished grey 
ware identical with the examples from Nineveh, and the sequence 
appears to be the same: i.e. they follow on after the semi-lustrous 
painted wares which marked the end of Nin. 2 (¢). Similar sherds 
also are to be found on many of the prehistoric mounds of the Upper 
Tigris, and a burnished grey ware appears at Damghan in N. Persia, 
though the specimens from this site would appear to be much later 
examples of this technique. At all events, the evidence appears to 
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point strongly to a northern home, as this type of ware is rare in 
S. Mesopotamia. 

Of the plain pottery types we know nothing whatsoever, except that 
the club-headed ware with curious in-curve occurs also at Tepe Gawrah, 
and that the other types so far as is known are entirely foreign to 
S. Mesopotamia. It is therefore safe enough to presume that these 
also, as well as the burnished ware, are of northern origin, and that the 
entire pottery of Nin. 3 is a product of the north. 


NINEVITE 4. 


This period we can now for the first time definitely connect with 
S. Mesopotamia. The pottery of Ur, Erech, Kish, and Jemdet Nasr 
now closely matches the pottery of Nineveh. At Nineveh this period 
is covered by an accumulation of debris of not less than 5 metres deep. 
Certain types persist throughout the period and are to be found both 
at the top and the bottom of the debris, but there are other types which 
occur only at the top, and also some which only occur at the bottom. 
It seems very probable from this evidence that the period had a long 
duration, and later on it may be possible to divide Nin. 4 into at least 
two sub-periods. For the present we must be content with indicating 
the main changes that occur within this stratum. 

Erech Red Slip Ware.—A striking feature of this period is the 
abundance of sherds of the so-called Erech red slip ware (see Pl. L, 
no. 14, and Pl. LII, nos. 9 and 10). All the salient features that dis- 
tinguish this ware occur at Nineveh. The pots are of any height up 
to 30 cm., have sharp overhanging rims, angular shoulders, and as a 
tule flat bases, though ring-bases are also common. Usually the neck 
of the pot is fitted on to the body as a separate piece and the join is 
often concealed by a ribbon or nicked decoration. A very common 
feature of applied design on this type of pot is a series of circular pellets 
running at intervals round the shoulder, and many of these pots have 
from three to four perforated lug handles tapering to a beak. The 
colours vary from a plum-red to a bright sealing-wax-red colour. It 
was interesting that at Nineveh the earlier examples appeared to have 
a badly fixed slip which tended to wash off and sometimes had hardly 
survived at all, whereas later on the slip became firmly fixed and could 
be subjected to water without suffering. : 

Whether we have here the result of experimentation at ‘Rinaveli on 
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the red slip ware we cannot say, and for the present we lack evidence 
for the origin of this ware. Two points about this red ware are, however, 
worth noting. In the south (e.g. at Ur) it intrudes upon the old Ur- 
Al ’Ubaid ware, its arrival coinciding with the rise of Sumerian metal- 
lurgy and the beginnings of the Sumerian script. It flourishes, too, at 
the time of the advent of the cylinder seal, but appears to anticipate 
the arrival of the plano-convex brick. In other words, this red slip ware 
seems to coincide with the advent of certain features of material civilisa- 
tion which we can definitely signify as Sumerian.? 

Outside Mesopotamia, in Elam, the same peculiar-shaped vessels 
occur both at Susa and at Moussian and are generally considered to be 
intermediate in style between Susa 1 and Susa 2, and as such they are 
usually referred to as Susa 1 (bis). M. Watelin (Essaa de co-ordination, 
L’ Anthropologie, XLI, 1931) considers that they are the products of a 
lowland culture which came down the Tigris-Euphrates valley and 
superseded the old Ur-Al "Ubaid culture. For the present the ultimate 
provenance of this ware must remain a matter of speculation, but we 
can at least say that the rise of this Erech ware marks an important 
stage in the evolution not only of Mesopotamian but of Elamite civilisa- 
tion, and it seems not improbable that the origin of writing, not only in 
Mesopotamia but also in Elam, belong to this period. At Susa the 
proto-Elamite script is said to enter after Susa 1. 

Incised Wares (see Pl. L, nos. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and Pl. LI, no. 6).— 
Pl. L, nos. 10, 12 occurred low down and are of an unusual dark greenish- 
grey clay. Dr. Jordan informs me that the same type of incised ware 
has been found in the archaic levels at Warka, and it is interesting that 


at Al ’Ubaid, where pottery of the Jemdet-Nasr type does occur, there _ 


are examples which appear to match this type of incision (cf. Al ’Ubaid, 
Pl. XX, no. 2426, and other examples on that page). 

Further examples of incisions are the combed ware, Pl. L, nos. 2, 14; 
plain hatching between borders, no. 13; crescents, no. 11; nicking on 
a handle, no. 4; cross-hatching, no. 9. This technique appears to 
persist throughout the period, but the most peculiar examples (nos. 10, 


_ _1. Mackay, in his admirable account of the Jemdet-Nasr pottery, argues that 
it is non-Sumerian, and further, that it is later than Moussian, it being a debased form 
of the latter. I myself would prefer to rely on the evidence of association rather than 
of ect ee am oe = see, that Moussian, with its socketed axes and stone vases, 
similar to those found in the Royal Cemetery at Ur, is posterior to the Erech 

belongs rather to the end of the eee: period. a save 
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12) were only found low down. At the top of this stratum there occurred 
the examples shown on Pl. XLIX, nos. 21, 37, deeply cut triangles, and 
a raised cable pattern just below the neck of the vase. Pl. LII, nos. 9, 
13, 14 are the only examples of complete pots found with incised 
decoration. No. 9 is interesting because the lugs are similar to those 
used on the red slip ware of Erech, and no. 14 may be closely paralleled 
by types from Jemdet Nasr, Ur, Kish, and Susa for shape. 

Reserved Ship Ware.—It was interesting to find examples of this 
technique in this period. The body of the pot was covered with a pink 
slip, which was then wiped off in thin parallel bands radiating obliquely 
to the vertical axis of the pot, the darker body clay showing below. 
This technique has been noted by Mr. Woolley at Ur, and occurs at the 
extreme end of the Jemdet-Nasr period, but is definitely prior to the 
Royal Cemetery. A fine spouted example of the type is shown on 
Pl. LI, no. 12 (the earliest example from Nineveh), the majority of 
fragments of this technique being found at the top of the stratum. 
Cf. also Warka, and Al "Ubaid, Pl. LIV, where this type of decoration 
also occurs. 

Spouted Vessels.—This stratum was further distinguished from the 
preceding by the number of spouted vessels, all of which were char- 
acteristic of the Jemdet-Nasr period. Examples are shown on PI. L, 
nos. 6-8, and Pl. LI, no. 7. Note the angle of the rim in Pl. L, no. 8, 
which should be compared to J.N.,1 Pl. LXIII, nos. 13-21. Some 
of the spouted vessels are squat cup-like receptacles, and for other 
shapes see Pl. L, no. 6, and Pl. LI, no. 7 (deep-bellied pots). Highly 
characteristic are the number of drooping spouts, Pl. L, no. 6, showing 
one of the least exaggerated examples. The majority of the specimens 
-were considerably more sharply turned down. At Nineveh the droop- 
ing spout tended to occur at the top of the stratum, and this is perhaps 
evidence that the type is to be assigned to the end of the period. 

Olub-headed Section Bowls.—An early type in the period appears to 
be the nearly straight-sided bowl type shown on Pl. XLIX, nos. 34-36. 
These are deep bowls with slightly curved bases and everted rims, of 
a plain buff clay, unevenly baked, sometimes with a greenish flair, and 
made on the slow wheel. 

Flat Dishes—This type is shown on Pl. XLIX, nos. 6, 33, with low 
sides, the rim being sometimes rounded at the top, and sometimes 


1. Report on Excavations at Jemdet Nasr, E. Mackay, Chicago, 1931. 
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perfectly flat. No. 25 is a deep, thin-sectioned bowl of light buff clay, 
wheel-made. 

Various.—PI. L, no. 3,! shows the neck of a type very familiar to this 
period: the body, which was not found, was almost certainly long and 
peg-shaped. Pl. LI, no. 9, shows another type with a long body and 
short neck in light drab clay belonging to the upper half of this stratum. 
This type is of interest in that it occurs at Susa probably in the second 
period (cf. Contenau, Manuel @’Archéologie orientale, Vol. I, p. 468, 
fig. 452). 

Hand-made Votive Bowls with Beveled Rims.2—There were more 
examples of this type in Nin. 4 than of any other. The majority, which 
were found turned bottom upwards, have been found all over Nineveh 
at this level in scores, sometimes with an interval of nearly a quarter of 
a mile between them. They are hand-made, as crude a type of vessel 
as can be imagined, unevenly baked, many of them hopelessly cracked, 
and crumbling to pieces when removed from the soil. The conditions 
of finding and the third-rate quality of the ware leave hardly a doubt 
that they must be dedicatory. At Ur the type first occurred in the 
waster stratum, these bowls being found actually in their kilns, but the 
most important evidence from that site is their position, which leaves 
no doubt that they begin at the end of Ur-Al ’Ubaid 3 period, and are 
prior to the first Jemdet-Nasr wares. The evidence from Nineveh shows 
that they cover a long period, beginning as they do in Nin. 3 and sur- 
viving right up to the end of the J emdet-Nasr period in Nin. 4. Two 
interesting, though much later, parallels may be quoted for the practice 
of laying bowls in the soil for dedicatory purposes : at Nippur hundreds 
of inscribed Hebrew incantation bowls were found overturned in the soil, 
their purpose being apparently to scare demons from a residential neigh- 
bourhood (Hilprecht, U. of Pa Excavations, Nippur).° In Crete a number 
of dedicatory bowls were found under the shrine of a house of the late 
Minoan period (Evans, Knossos, II, 548).4 

Foreign Relations.—There is now sufficient evidence from the types 
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1. For the type, cf. Jemdet Nasr, op. cit., Pl. LXIII, no. 21. 


2. The same type occurs at Ur at the beginning of the J emdet-Nasr period ; Warka, ~ 


archaic V. Very important is its occurrence at Susa (cf. Dél. en Perse, I, 84, nos. 118- 
121, in Galerie D). Its occurrence in one of the higher galleries of the mound makes 
it probable that it continued after Susa 1. 

3. Babylonian Expedition of U. of Pa, Philadelphia, 1904, p. 447. 

4. The Cretan bowls invariably covered a small heap of carbonised vegetable matter. 
Many of the Ninevite examples had a similar deposit. ; 
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occurring in Nin. 4 to show that at this period Nineveh entered for the 
first time in its history, so far as we know, into the very closest contact 
with the great cities of S. Mesopotamia. Ur, Erech, Kish, Jemdet Nasr, 
Lagash, and Nippur can all produce pottery types identical with those 
of Nin. 4, and moreover the same connection existed with N. Syrian 
sites, for types of plain pottery of the late Jemdet-Nasr period figure at 
Tall Halaf on the upper Euphrates. With Elam connections can be seen 
in the plain pottery of Susa, more especially with the strap-handled 
vases, the plain type on Pl. LI, no. 6, and with the forms of vases of 
the ‘Susa 1 bis’ period, which figure at Susa and Tepe Moussian. The 
wide dispersion of pottery types in fact indicates an unprecedented trade 
expansion which we believe must have advanced pari passu with the 
metallurgical skill which was one of the greatest contributions to civilisa- 
tion of the Sumerians. We can trace from the beginnings of the Jemdet- 
Nasr period the gradual increase in the use of metal, always more 
abundant in the South, which was the great manufacturing centre at 
that period. 

For 1 the origin both of the red slip ware of Erech and the poly- 
chrome ware of Jemdet Nasr we still require further evidence. It is, 
however, important to observe that the Erech ware with its sharp rims 
and angular shoulders would seem to be inspired by metal prototypes, 
and, as we have already observed, this ware begins with a rapid increase 
in metal working. On southern sites the monochrome red ware super- 
seded the Ur-Al ’Ubaid, and at a later stage the shapes that had once 
been painted monochrome had polychrome designs applied to them. 
For the present we do not know what were the immediate antecedents 
of this polychrome stage, but we believe that it will eventually be possible 
to trace the influence of the polychromy of the Tall Halaf ware on the 
Erech, thereby producing ‘ Jemdet Nasr.’? It seems likely too that the 
Erech ware has a N. Mesopotamian provenance, 7.e. the upper Tigris- 
Euphrates area, and as Nineveh in view of its size must have been far 
the most important of the prehistoric N. Mesopotamian sites, there is 
a certain presumption that it may have been one of the earliest manu- 
facturing centres of this ware. For the present we must await further 


FC Feankfort Mesop. Studies, passim, for a detailed treatment of the subject ; 
also Archaeology and the Sumerian problem, by the same author, the most Esaportans 
recent contribution to the problem. 

2. It should be noted that no polychrome — of Jemdet-Nasr ware has been 
found at Nineveh. ; 
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evidence both of stratigraphic and other association: it must be 
emphasised that the mere finding of sherds on the surface of mounds 


cannot provide a final proof. 


NINEVITE 5. 

The pottery of Nin. 5 is already fairly well known from previous 
excavations at Nineveh and has been adequately described by Mr. 
Hutchinson for the season 1929-30, and the finds of the following year 
in the same class by Mr. Hamilton. Little that was not known before 
has emerged during the last season, and in view of the foregoing accounts 
it is unnecessary to describe these wares in detail, as was done for the 
pottery of Nin. 2. Specimens characteristic of this period are shown on 
Pls. LIL-LXIII for comparison with the pottery from the earlier strata. 

The chief value of the finds from Nin. 5 for the present season is 
that we now have fresh data on which to make correlations with foreign 
sites, and that some of the associated incised pottery, as well as the now 
well-established periods preceding Nin. 5, afford us fresh evidence for 
the chronology of these wares. 

Painted Decoration.—Animal drawing. One of the outstanding 
features of the painted pottery of this time is the frequent drawing 
of animals. Pl. LV, no. 1, and Pl. LVI, nos. 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 17-19, show 
us the commonest form of animal design for the period, a conventional- 
ised form of long-necked goat. There is little attempt at a photographic 
naturalism in these designs, which are often coarse and careless in 
outline. The potter was content to reproduce a number of standardised 
designs with very little deviation. His form of composition was rigid, 
consisting for the most part of rows of animals in procession, often 
represented in panels. The accompanying geometric designs also vary 
very little, consisting as they do mostly of cross-hatched ellipses and 
lozenges. All these are the signs of a revival which comes late in a series 
with a long tradition behind it. It is an art that lacks the vigour and 
freshness of design that distinguishes a young school. Nevertheless 
the general effect of these designs is still pleasing, and there is merit in 
the composition. The design on Pl. LVI, no. 10, showing a goat 
suckling her kid is unusual and has a distinct charm.! The fish motif, 
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; 2B See Mackay, Jemdet Nasr Anthrop. Mémoires, I, Pl. 80, no. 1, for a most 
interesting parallel to this design, but I am inclined to think that the J.-N. example is 
earlier than the Ninevite. 
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too (Pl. LVI, nos. 5, 6, 15), is an effective design, and even the clumsy 
long-necked goats are endowed with a certain movement (PI. LVI, 
no. 14). The pointed heads and the sharply drawn interlocking horns 
with their varying curves (nos. 11, 17, 18) have an interesting genre, 
and above all there is a distinct flair for adapting the design to the 
background and general spacing (e.g. the well-filled panel in no. 16, 
with the curving ibex horns and the upturned tail, and the invariable 
filling up of the otherwise inelegant gaps behind the long necks of the 
goats by inserting feathering as in Pl. LVI, nos. 11, 17, cross-hatched 
ovals as in nos. 8, 9, 14, butterfly pattern as in no. 13, or ladder 
pattern, Pl. LV, no. 1). The method of execution may often be clumsy 
and stilted but the composition has an artistry reminiscent of prehistoric 
Persia. 

Birds (Pl. LVII): Here again there is very little deviation from type. 
One of the commonest forms consists of rows of empanelled birds, as 
in nos. 21, 24 of Pl. LVII. The crudest motif is that of nos. 11, 18; 
nos. 6-13, 23 have a more delicate touch; none of these specimens 
are particularly graceful, but all have a certain charm. The bird on the 
wing is a favourite design and one which has fairly close parallels at 
Nihavand (cf. nos. 1, 6, 8, 17, 23). Pl. LVII, no. 20, probably repre- 
sents ducks on the wing. Another characteristic representation of birds 
consists of a heavy W-shaped design, highly characteristic of Susa and 
kindred ceramics (cf. Pl. LIX, no. 9). 

Geometric Designs.—Pls. LVIII-LXI show typical geometric patterns 
of the period. The most important motifs are cross-hatched lozenges 
and triangles, the guilloche pattern (Pl. LX, no. 12); sometimes 
hatched and enclosing open heart-shaped designs, concentric arcs, a 
blacked-in triangle, or a form of gyron (Pl. LVIII, no. 11); a cross- 
hatched cross-patée (Pl. LVIII, no. 5); a circle divided into decorated 
quadrants (Pl. LVIII, no. 14); a toothed pattern (Pl. LVIII, no. 3) ; 
concentric circles (Pl. LVIII, no. 2); chequer-boards (Pl. LXI, nos. 5, 
9, 13); blacked-in triangles, a reticulated pattern with alternate hatch- 
ing and dot centres (Pl. LXI, no. 1); zigzags, etc. Plate LIX shows 
typical specimens of the butterfly pattern, blacked-in triangles, and a 
serrated pattern. — 

Plant Designs.—One example occurs of a motif which may be a palm 
design (cf. Pl. LVIII, no. 15). Pl. LV, no. 2, shows an interesting design 
in a reserve, possibly representing an altar with flames rising from it. 
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Colowrs.—The colours vary from a jet black (PI. LVI, no. 10) to 
greenish-black (Pl. LVI, no. 2), brownish-black due to imperfect firing 
(Pl. LVI, no. 15), and a bright Indian red (as in Pl. LVI, no. 23 ; 
Pl. LVIII, no. 12). Most of the designs are done on @ plain buff clay, 
but a slip is occasionally used, as in the charming design of a goat suckling 
her kid on Pl. LVI, no. 10, where the design is done in black on a 
cream slip. 

Shapes.—Already summarised by Mr. Hamilton in A.A.A., Vol. XIX, 
1930-31. His classification is as follows :— 

1. Round-bottomed bowls with beaded or straight rim. (See Pl. LIV, 
no. 4, and Pl. LIX, nos. 12, 14; also Pl. LXII, nos. 14, 16 (incised 
specimens).) 

2. Stemmed bowls (Pl. LIV, no. 5; Pl. LII, no. 8; Pl. L, no. 17). 

3 (Carinated stemmed vases with trumpet-shaped mouths and 
pierced lugs on the point of the shoulder (see Pl. LIV, nos. 1-3). 

4, Large stemmed jars with an ovoid body: Pl. LV, no. 2, is a frag- 
ment of this type; see also A.A.A., Vol. XTX, Pl. LVI. 

There are also the very finely made miniature ‘suspension ’ pots 
with narrow neck and everted lip (Pl. LIT, nos. 1-6). The suspension 
lugs are made by piercing the body of the pot with a slender pin so 
that only a fine thread could be used to suspend them. 

Further, there is the very handsome offering-table type, of which a 
large fragment is illustrated on Pl. LV, no. 1. 

Note also a miniature vessel of the same class (Pl. LIII, no. 11) done 
in red paint on a light drab clay. Compare with this Evans, Knossos, 
Vol. I, fig. 17, a sub-Neolithic pedestalled bowl from Knossos. 

Other complete vessels are shown on Pl. LIII, no. 16, (a miniature) 
black on reddish-drab clay ; and Pl. LIV, no. 1, black paint on greyish- 
drab clay; no. 2, black on light drab; no. 3, black on drab; no. 4, 
black on a light drab ; no. 5, black on drab.t 

Incised Wares.—The incised wares of this period occupy a position 
of special interest in the history of Ninevite ceramics because of their 
peculiar style and technique, which for the present is not known outside 
the vicinity of the mounds in the immediate neighbourhood of Nineveh. 
The clay is invariably well knit and clean, and varies in colour from 
whitish to light greenish-grey. 
pO igs TAPS A AAD AIO 


1. Note that the large majority of Nin. 5 pottery is wheel-made. 
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One of the commonest methods of decoration is to incise bands or 
panels in relief, leaving the undecorated portions of the pot en creux 
(e.g. Pl. LXII, nos. 2, 3, 10, 11, 15, 18, 19, 21). The chief forms of 
incised design are feathering (Pl. LXIII, no. 3); hatching (no. 9); plain 
nicks (Pl. LXII, no. 5); zigzags (Pl. LXII, no. 16); deeply gouged 
triangles (Pl. LXII, no. 12). Lastly (Pl. LXIII), there is the 
empanelled effect given by the technique of the pot from Yarimjah 
with alternate rectangles and stilted arches, the portions in relief being 
decorated with hatching, feathering, or rows of parallel lines, and the 
undecorated parts being left en creuwx (cf. also Pl. LXII, nos. 2, 3, etc., 
for the examples from Nineveh). 

Plant designs: Pl. LXIII, nos. 2, 3, show a feathered pattern 
which seems to be a plant design. 

Animal designs: Pl. LXIII, no, 1, shows an incised ibex, a design 
of very great interest, as the method of representing the body and the 
horns is directly reminiscent of the Susa style. 

The circular bosses consisting of applied pellets of clay (Pl. LXIII, 
no. 7), the dotted triangles, perhaps a fertility motif from terra-cottas 
of the mother goddess (Pl. LXIII, no. 5), and the opposed triangle of 
Pl. LXII, no. 21, in the Susa style are also of interest. 

Prototypes of the Incised Wares.—It is not at all easy to decide what, 
if any, were the prototypes of these incised wares. It seems most 
probable that some of the vessels at all events are imitations of metal 
types. Indications of this are the sharp thin rims (Pl. LXII, nos. 6, 
12, 14, 20, 21), the scoring of the potter and manner of design below the 
rims, reminiscent of the gold and silver work of Subad, and especially 
the use of double-barrel lug-handles similar to those on metal vessels 
of the Royal Cemetery of Ur (cf. a sherd in the B.M. not illustrated here), 

The panel designs on Pl. LXII, nos. 2, 3, 19, are reminiscent of the 
fagade of a reed hut construction, and some of the examples (Pl. LXII, 
nos. 2, 3) might conceivably be imitations of a half-timber work con- 
struction. Again, the relief and en creux technique may be an imitation 
of basketry. 

The two finest specimens of incised ware are shown on PI. LIII, 
nos. 12 and 15. Both are wheel-made: the clay is dark grey and lightly 
burnished. Nin. 5 is notable for the number of burnished sherds, some- 
times of a greenish-grey with a soapy feel, curiously reminiscent of 
Minyan ware: sometimes there is a dark black burnish. The closest 
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parallels are vessels found by De Morgan in the Linkoran and the 
‘ Talyche Persan,’ now exhibited in the Musée de St. Germain. The 
same region also provides interesting parallels for the stemmed-bowl 
type (cf. Pl. LIT, no. 8), and there is a single vessel from Veri without 
lugs but possibly allied to the miniatures on Pl. LI, nos. 2-6. 

Chronology of the Incised Wares.—All the incised wares of this period 
as well as the accompanying painted pottery are sufficiently homo- 
geneous to enable us to say that they belong to a single period of culture, 
though how long that period lasted there is very little evidence to decide. 
There are, however, two suggestive points of contact: the first is the 
‘neised vase of the en creux technique (Pl. LXIIT) from Yarimjah (a 
mound only four miles to the south of Nineveh), where the quality of 
the clay, style of decoration, and technique of the vase is so similar 
to the Ninevite example that we can have no doubt in assigning it to 
the period of Nin. 5. This vase, with its vertically-pierced lug handles, 
is exactly similar in shape to a specimen from a tomb group of Tepe Ali 
Abd (cf. Dél. en Perse, Vol. VIII, p. 142). The Tepe Ali Abd specimen 
is of black clay, incised, and with white paste incrustations, and De 
Morgan rightly described it as an importation. It is true that the 
Ninevite specimen is of dark green and not of black clay, but black 
clay does certainly occur at Nineveh in this period. Again, the incrusta- 
tion with white paste is a technique foreign to Ninevite ceramics, but 
these are differences obviously due to locality: the similarity in shape 
of these two vessels with globular body-line neck and pointed base, 
the peculiar vertically-pierced lug handles, can leave no doubt that 
both belong to the same period of ceramics. Now the Tepe Ali Abd vase 
comes from a necropolis which contained a number of alabaster vases 
almost identical in type with specimens from the Royal Cemetery of 
Ur, contemporary with Subad. It is true that these types of alabaster 
vessel continue at least as late as the first dynasty of Ur, but the type 
of painted vessel in the same tomb associated with them is distinctly 
of the Jemdet-Nasr type, so that the associations are definitely on the 
early rather than on the late side. Further, the general character of 
the socketed axes and weapons from that site is decidedly pre-Sargonid, 
and we need have very little hesitation in saying that the Tepe Ali Abd 
group belongs to a time before the beginning of the third millennium B.c. 
Here, then, is a definite indication that the incised wares of Nin. 5 are 
likely to belong to the beginning of the third millennium B.c. 
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Lastly, the incised ibex of Pl. LXIII, no. 1, offers a close parallel 
to the manner of representing this animal at Susa. Actually the closest 
analogy is the ibex on the Susa 1 vase (Dél. en Perse, Vol. XIII, Pl. IV), 
but the type continues and may be observed at Urmia, Nihavand, and 
other sites. This, though not as close a canon of dating as the above- 
mentioned incised vase, is at all events a pointer to a date not much 
later than the upper half of the third millennium B.c.1 


Pirate LXXIV.—Assyrian pottery : Nos. 1-4 all thin-walled vessels 
of whitish or light drab clay. They appear to be post-Ashur-nasir-pal 
but are associated with remains at least two building periods before 
Ashur-bani-pal: probably 8th cent. B.c. All the remaining vessels on 
this plate are of light drab clay, unless otherwise stated. 

No. 5. c. 8th cent. B.c. 

No. 6. c. 8th cent. B.c.: a Kassite shape. 

No. 7. c. 7th cent. B.c. 

No. 8. There is an interesting parallel for this type from Deve Huyuk, 
where it is dated post 600 B.c. but pre-Hellenistic (cf. article by C. Leonard 
Woolley on a N. Syrian cemetery of the Persian period). 

No. 9. Not later than Shalmaneser I. 

No. 10. Date doubtful. 

No. 11, 8th-7th cent. B.c.: a Kassite shape. 

No. 12. Glazed blue, perhaps Assyrian, paralleled by Neo-Babylonian 
types in the south. ; 

No. 13. Greyish drab, probably from a late Assyrian reoccupation 
of Sennacherib’s palace. 

No. 14. From Sennacherib’s building, possibly a late edition of a 
middle Hittite type. 

No. 15. c. 7th cent. B.c.: a type found in 8. Mesopotamia. 

No. 16. Late Assyrian period, before the destruction, light drab finely- 
levigated dimpled ware. 

No. 17. Very well levigated light buff clay. Neck and body made in 
a separate piece, found in debris in which the late stone building was 
set: c. 7th cent. B.C. 

No. 18. Late Assyrian or Achaemenid : cf. Ur, Babylon, Deve Huyuk 
for the type. 

No. 19. Associated with No. 17: c. 7th cent. B.c. 


1. Cf. also p. 131 for the evidence from Asshur. 
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Prats LXXV.—AIl the pottery is post-Assyrian and of a coarse 
drab clay unless otherwise stated. 

Nos. 1, 2, 4-7, 10, and 15 are probably Romano-Parthian. 

No. 3. Possibly early Assyrian: ¢. Shalmaneser I. 

No. 8. Hellenistic Lekythos: coarse reddish clay. 

No. 9. Graeco Parthian Oinochoe. 

No. ll. Glazed miniature vessel, Assyrian or perhaps Parthian : 
originally blue, now bleached. white. 

No. 12. Probably Parthian ; probably derived from a late Kassite- 
Neo-Babylonian type. Reddish clay, inside of the pot lined with bitumen. 
Neck of the pot decorated with appliqué pellets. 

No. 13. Parthian amphora. 

No. 14. Probably Romano-Parthian. 

No. 16. Glazed blue: probably Parthian. 


Prats LXXVI. All the pottery is of a coarse drab clay unless other- 
wise stated. 

No. 1. Latest Assyrian period, after 650 B.c. 

No. 2. Assyrian. 

No. 3. Later than Ashur-nasir-pal: c. 8th cent. B.c.; cf. Neo- 
Babylonian types of 8. Mesopotamia. 

No. 4. Parthian. 

No. 5. Parthian: glazed, bright blue. 

No. 6. Possibly mediaeval: glazed blue, now bleached white. 

Nos. 7-9. Probably Parthian. 

No. 10. Probably Parthian: glazed yellow. 

No. 11. Period uncertain: coarse gritty, reddish clay. 

No. 12. Parthian: reddish clay with incised palmette design. 

No. 13. Parthian : incised decoration on a greyish clay with a red slip. 

No. 14. Assyrian: c¢. 7th cent. B.C. 

Nos. 15, 16. Late Assyrian: 7th cent. B.c. 

No. 17. Hebrew: 5th-6th cent. a.D. 

No. 18. Hebrew incantation bowl inscribed on the inside, associated 
with No. 17: whitish clay. 

No. 19. Mediaeval, related to Rakka ware. Light drab clay and on 
the inside a thin cream glaze with an arabesque design in red: ¢. 12th 
cent. A.D. 

No. 20. Mediaeval: c. 12th cent. a.D. 
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Prate LXXVII.—Fragments of buff sherds containing stamped 
medallions with designs in relief of stags, horses, bulls, eagles, and a 
variety of arabesques (cf. Herzfeld and Sarre, Archiologische Reise im 
Euphrat und Tigris Gebiet). They probably belong to the period between 
6th and 12th cent. a.p. Some of the arabesque designs are reminiscent 
of the earlier carvings at Mar Behnam, and this may indicate a date 
nearer the 6th cent. B.c. for some of the Ninevite sherds. 


Anthropology! 


The osteological material from Nineveh excavated during the season 
1931-32 was exceedingly fragmentary, and none of the human bones 
were sufficiently well preserved for measurement. Sufficient, however, 
remains to show that there are represented the racial types which we 
found at Kish. Both the long-headed Eurafrican with his graceful, 
slender body, probably the aboriginal type of the region (from §.H. 1, 
see p. 76, and burial, MM, 217), and the more sturdy and massive 
round-headed Armenoid (from S.H. 4, see p. 77) were represented. 
The specimens which have survived are so unmistakable that even 
though few exact measurements were possible, the types are perfectly 
distinct. All the adult skeletons submitted for examination were those 
of elderly persons, and though the sex is uncertain, we are inclined to 
think that one was a woman and two men. The Armenoid male (S.H. 4) 
had teeth which were particularly interesting. Unfortunately, owing 
to the fragmentary nature of the remains, the anthropologist cannot be 
certain that the braincase and the lower jaw belonged to the same indi- 
vidual; indeed we were of opinion that probably the remains of two 
skeletons were included together. It seems unlikely that a jaw which 
shows so little evidence of wear should belong to a man who must have 
been long past the prime of life. Be that as it may, the molar teeth of 
the jaw were in the entirely unworn condition which is usually associ- 
ated with the soft diet of an advanced civilisation. The teeth were 


1. This section is by L. H. D. Buxton, D.Sc., F.S.A., and T. K. Penniman, M.A. 

2. At MM, 21, a skeleton was found lying in position in the soil. Body flexed and 
on its right side, hands drawn up against the mouth, L. 207° N. Body lay ona fine 
decayed white matting; no offerings could be directly connected with it, but a baked 
clay goblet was found about a yard away, and at the same level there was a spherical 
glass bead (cf. p. 180, Mr. Beck’s account). Also in the neighbourhood a number of the 
coarse overturned bowls with bevelled rims. The burial probably belongs to the end of 
the Jemdet-Nasr period. 
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almost perfect. On the crown of one of the molars, however, we noted 
certain small cavities which suggested dental caries. One cannot be 
absolutely certain, as the condition is in any case only incipient. It 
seems hardly likely that such incipient caries would be found at an 
advanced age, so the jaw is probably that of a second individual. Although 
caries may and does occur between two teeth, it is unusual to find it 
on the crowns, except among civilised persons, as the continual wear 
on the biting surface causes the formation of secondary dentine and 
makes for very healthy teeth. The children’s skeletons in Nin. 3 were 
too frail and incomplete for any exact anthropological observations. 
It is, however, of interest to observe that the pot burial (Nin. 3) was 
that of a very young infant, certainly under eighteen months, and 
possibly a good deal younger. 

The animal bones represented were those of domestic animals. The 
pig was specially common throughout (from MM, 77 to 30), dogs were 
not infrequent (from MM, 43 to + 3), and sheep and cow were well repre- 
sented (from MM, 63 to 32). Two groups contained fragments of what 
appeared to be ass (MM, 32 to 35). There was also a fragmentary deer’s 
horn (MM, 33 to 38). It is not unremarkable that only the dog’s bones 
have survived with any degree of completeness. It may be the result 
of chance; on the other hand, a dog’s skull is fragile, a pig’s or a cow's 
very massive and resistant. The archaeologist must decide whether it 
is probable, as it seems to us that the other domestic animals, possibly 
after their flesh was eaten, were thrown on a midden and rapidly com- 
minuted by the feet of passers-by or by additional refuse being thrown 


on the top, while the dog was buried after a lifetime spent in the service 
of his master.1 


List oF OsTEOLOGICAL REMAINS 


S.H.10: Many sheep bones. MM, +3: Dog’s cranium. MM, 20: 
Fragments of human cranium, too broken and warped to mend. MM, 21: 
Broken pig’s jaw. MM, 32-5: Cow, sheep, pig, donkey, bitumen, snail. 
MM, 35: Broken limb bones, human male, very small person, Eurafrican 
type. MM, 33-8: Deer, teeth, jaw, etc. Antler was shed, and did not 
belong to slaughtered beast ; probably of red deer type. MM, 36-40: 
Sheep, pig, donkey, a mussel shell. MM, 36: Human teeth, young. 

1. Conditions of finding bear out this conclusion. 
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MM, 39: Cow. MM, 40-1: Pig, sheep, cow, dog. MM, 43: Cow, dog. 
MM, 63: Cow’s horn. MM, 63-4: Pig. MM, 77: Pig. 

Three infants’ skeletons from Nin. 3:—1. Pot burial of very young 
child under eighteen months (see the Bead Section below). 2. Disturbed 
burial of little girl, age uncertain. 3. Prehistoric, under five years old ; 
milk molar erupted. 


Beads from Nineveh, with special reference to those 
found in the great pit, MM! 


The lowest stratum of the pit MM (Nin. 1) did not reveal any beads, 
but in the second stratum (Nin. 2) several were found.2 A very rough 
bead of pottery (Pl. LX XIX, 15) had its perforation blocked by some 
deposit. Another clay object (ib. 16, with one end broken off) is very 
similar to pendants from Ur. A third bead from the layer Nin. 2 at a 
depth of —63’ is made of a chemically-treated steatite. This bead 
is exactly similar to the white steatite beads (fig. 20) from Nin. 3 and 
Nin. 4, and it is of interest to know that this process is so early. 

The white steatite beads from Nin. 3 are identical both in shape 
and material to the specimens from Nin. 2. Before treatment these were 
of a dark material. A number of the small white steatite beads were 
also found in Nin. 4. Some of the specimens from Nin. 3 were of other 
shapes, the long cylinder (fig. 21) and the long barrel (fig. 23) being 
examples. Beads of this sort are rare in Mesopotamia at later periods. 
Apparently similar specimens from Ur of the Babylonian and Persian 
periods are not identical, as they are made by the Egyptian method. 

A child burial from Nin. 3 at a depth of 44 feet had about fifty of 
the white steatite beads and twenty-one beads of black steatite or 
chlorite (fig. 20) which had not been treated. In the same grave was a 
bone (?) bulla and two faience beads. This bulla and the two faience 
beads were the only beads, not made of steatite, found in stratum 3. 
Steatite beads were found at 53 feet (fig. 21), at 44 feet (fig. 23), 
and at 42 feet, the last being similar to those shown in fig. 20. 

In the Nin. 4 stratum there is rather more variety, but in this case 
also the great majority are the little white steatite beads. 


1. The following section has been written by Mr. Horace C. Beck 
2. A rough lapis cylindrical bead (now in Baghdad) came from —63' (top of Nin. 2(c), 
i.e. the end of the Tell Halaf-Samarra period). 
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One ostrich shell bead and one dentalium shell bead are the only 
shell beads discovered in the four lowest layers of the pit, and even in 
the top layer (Nin. 5) only three dentalium shell beads and no other 
shell beads were found. This is very surprising considering the enormous 
number of shell beads found at Nineveh three years ago. (See Antiquity, 
December 1931.) 

Several large rough cylindrical or barrel beads made of clay were 
found in Nin. 4, which have a great similarity to some of the beads 
from Ur. 

The most interesting beads, however, discovered in Nin. 4 are two 
specimens of glass. They are both from 22 feet below the datum line. 
At this depth inclusions from a later period are not very probable, but 
they may occur. The two beads, which were not found together, 
are shown in figs. 25 and 26. Figure 25 is a spherical glass bead, 
originally pale blue, but now very corroded (the specific gravity is 2-48). 
The corrosion still completely covers about half the surface. This bead is 
very similar to beads found in the Mediterranean area. They are dated 
on slender evidence to from 1000 to 800 B.c., and in isolated cases I 
think might be as early as 1500 B.c., but this is doubtful. A bead of 
similar glass has been found at Ur, but it is not dated. The Nin. 4 
stratum is supposed to date to earlier than the royal tombs at Ur, 
and if this bead really belongs to this layer, it puts it into a very 
important position. A few pieces of very early glass undoubtedly exist 
but they are very rare, and nothing of this sort has been reported 
at present. 

Surprising as this date is, it does not seem impossible, or at any rate 
seems much less improbable when applied to this bead than it does 
when applied to the second specimen (fig. 26). This is a hexagonal 
cylindrical bead, which has been cut from a hexagonal rod. The saw, 
probably a wire with emery, has cut about three-quarters of the way 
through and the remaining piece has been broken off. This has left 
a projection at the end which has not been entirely ground out. 

The glass has a specific gravity of 3-50, and is therefore a lead glass 
with a very considerable amount of lead. Although lead glass occa- 
sionally occurs earlier than the Christian era it is uncommon, but 
specimens of this density and also of a very much higher density have 
been found in the island of Rhodes. The date of this Rhodian glass is 
not certain, but it may be as early as 800 B.C. 
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This glass was a brilliant green colour before it was corroded. Another 
bead rather similar to this was found on another part of the site. It 
has a specific gravity 3-71. 

It seems to me most improbable that these beads can be as early 
as stated. There are, however, a number of isolated bits of evidence 
accumulating which, if they can be proved, may necessitate our entirely 
readjusting our ideas as to the date of early glass. 

In Nin. 5 a slightly larger variety of beads have been found, but 
these are very few compared to the great numbers found some years 
ago on other portions of the site. 

It is suggested that this stratum goes back as far as the Royal Cemetery 
of Ur, but if so it is surprising that nothing has been found in any way 
to approach the wealth and variety of beads found there, not only in 
the royal tombs but also in the other graves and in the loose earth. 
For instance, only one lapis bead is reported from this site, and that 
is from a dump that may be any date. This is not unlike a bead from 
Ur, but in and round the royal tombs at Ur many thousands of lapis 
beads were found. 

An amber bead (fig. 39) has been found at a depth of 11 feet. This 
is very similar to some of the amber beads found in pre-Roman sites 
in this country, but it is much more corroded (see p. 183). 

Two large steatite beads have been found which closely resemble 
specimens from the Aegean, some of which date back to an early period, 
but one of them was only —8’, and a small white untreated specimen, 
also like Aegean work, was —7’. = 

The faience beads are very scarce, only four being found, which 
seems inexplicable when we consider that several thousand were found 
in 1930 in the bead layer, at a depth of 26 to 32 feet on another portion 
of the site. These bead-layer beads probably date back to as early as, 
if not earlier than, the royal tombs of Ur. 


Beads from other portions of the site. 


A very fine cylinder seal was discovered. The pattern is new, 
but both the style of cutting and the chemical treatment of the 
material are like the seals of the Indus civilisation. The stone appears 
to have been treated by the application of an alkali combined with 

great heat, but no silica has been applied; in this way the treatment 
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differs from that of the Egyptian specimens. (PI. LXV, no. 16, from 
PP, —15’.) 

The earth at Nineveh has been turned over so frequently that, until 
great depths are reached, the ‘actual position where a bead was found 
does not give much idea of its date. For this reason, in going through 
the beads, other than those from the great pit already described, I have 
selected the more interesting and described them without any special 
reference to their position. 

A considerable number of beads similar to specimens from the * bead- 
layer’ of 1930 have been found, which occurred in twenty-six different 
places at depths varying from 1 to 20 feet below the surface. As already 
mentioned, no specimens were discovered in the great pit. This is very 
unfortunate as it gives us no further evidence as to their date. 


Fluorite Pendant, J, 8 (fig. 28). 

This pendant, of which the top is broken, is very suggestive of Persian 
work, where faceted stone and glass beads are frequently made with 
spot decoration such as on this one. The date of the Persian specimens 
is not known, but some of them are very early. 

Obsidian Pendant, M, 10 (fig. 29). 

This has all the appearance of being very early. The general shape 
is primitive, as is the deep double conical perforation. 


Two hard stone Disc Beads, T, 5, and W, 19 (figs. 41 and 42). 


These also look primitive. They are made from a hard siliceous 
stone. Similar beads have been found at Ur, but although they are 
considered to be very early, they are not at present accurately dated. 


Disc Beads of Glazed Milky Quartz, V, 1, and T, 0 (figs. 30, 31, 32). 

These three quartz beads are typical specimens of this kind of bead. 
They are made of milky quartz; one of them has a pink tinge. Similar 
beads were made at Ur, probably at different periods, but specimens of 
this method of treating quartz are in some cases dated to 2300 B.c. 

Tabular Bicone, V, 15 (fig. 33). 7 

This is a bead of early type and is probably Jemdet Nasr or earlier. 
It is made out of a lime material and is probably calcite. 

Flat Bead or Decorated Boss, Vault 1 (see A.A.A., 1932) (fig. 34). 

If this was used as a bead it was probably worn flat against the 
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chest. There is evidence of hanging large beads in this method at many 


periods, and it is still employed in the South Sea Islands. This specimen 
is made of bone. 


Faience Segmented Bead, W, 16 (fig. 35). 


This small faience bead is of interest as it has a considerable resem- 
blance to the little segmented faience beads found in Wiltshire. 


Hollow Blown-glass Bead with Central Tube (fig. 36). 

This ellipsoid bead of blown glass is made with an outer layer fused 
on to a thin glass tube, which forms the perforation. There is a large 
space between the two. This must have been a very difficult process. 
Unfortunately there is nothing to suggest the date of the specimen, but 
presumably it is fairly modern. 


Folded Glass Bead, X, 7 (fig. 37). 


In beads of this sort layers of differently coloured glass are folded 
over so as to get a pattern. It is a method frequently employed in 
Persia. 


Broken Square Bicone Eye-bead, JJ, 16 (fig. 38). 

This is a very rare shape for eye-beads and the eyes are unusually 
elaborate. The central spot of each eye is yellow with a purple ring 
round it, and round this is an outside ring consisting of alternate black 
and white radiating lines. When the bead was complete it had eight 
eyes, one on each surface. 

Inserted cane eye-beads, like this, where the eyes are made by insert- 
ing a piece broken from an elaborately-made cane are supposed to be 
much more recent than the stratified form, but I hesitate to suggest 
any date for this specimen. 


Amber Beads (figs. 39 and 40). 

The bead shown in fig. 39 is the specimen already referred to on 
p. 181. The second one (fig. 40) had been broken at a very early period, 
as the corrosion was more or less equal all over. In shape it is much like 
Etruscan beads of 1000 to 800 B.c. Both beads are much corroded— 
much more than is usual with Etruscan amber, and in this way resemble 


‘neolithic specimens from Denmark. I doubt if this is much use in 


judging their age, as the amount of corrosion probably varies according 
to the soil in which they have been buried. 
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Notes on the Glass found during the Excavations’ 


Fragments of some hundreds of vessels were found, but only a few 
of the types can be completely restored. The glass may be divided 
roughly into four chronological periods ? :— 


1. Roman period, I-IV cent. A.D. 

2. Byzantine period, IV-VI cent. A.D. 
3. Early Arab period, VII-X cent. A.D. 
4, Middle Arab period, X-XIV cent. A.D. 


The more exact dating of this glass is a matter of extreme difficulty 
owing to the lack of adequate publication of dated pieces from Syrian 
and Mesopotamian sites. There are a few types which may be dated 
with fair accuracy within a century or two : there are more which may 
spread over several centuries ; others might, as far as our present 
knowledge indicates, date anywhere within the whole fourteen centuries. 
Fabric, it is true, helps us in some instances. The well-known type of 
blue-green ware, Byzantine fabric 1 (see below), can be dated with fair 
certainty to the 5th to the 7th century by reason of its occurrence in 
great quantities on Byzantine sites like Jerash and Beisan. The brownish- 
or buff-colourless ware, Early Arab fabric a (see below), is typical at 
Samarra, and so centres round the 9th century. But numerous speci- 
mens in the collection, specially among the plain flask-necks and the 
plain bowl- and flask-bases, elude us completely. Even were the whole 
shapes extant it would often be hard to assign them to a definite century ; 
when there are only fragments, it is well-nigh impossible to date them 
at all. 

It should be mentioned that the upper levels of the mound were so 
turned over and disturbed that no reliance can be placed on external 
evidence for dating purposes. 


1. Roman period, I-IV cent. A.D. 


A considerable quantity of the glass undoubtedly belongs to the first 
few centuries of the Christian era. The wares are very diverse, ranging 
from almost colourless glass of fine texture to coarse, dark green 
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1. The following notes are by Mr. D. B. Harden, M.A. 

; 2. The division into Roman, Byzantine, and Arab is adopted rather than the more 
historically accurate one for Mesopotamia of Parthian, Sassanian, and Arab, inasmuch 
as most of the glass, at any rate in the two earlier periods, was probably made in Syria, 
where Roman-Byzantine-Arab is the natural historical division. 
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unguentaria, and there are not here, as there are in the later periods, a 
few predominant fabrics. Most, if not all, of the pieces were made in 
Syria; a few may be Alexandrian, while a few of the coarser pieces 
may have been made locally. 


2. Byzantine period, IV-VII cent. A.D. 

During the Byzantine period in Syria and Mesopotamia there are 
three predominant glass-fabrics. The first, fabric 1, is a blue-green 
ware of good texture and thin-walled, which is not very liable to weather- 
ing. When weathering occurs it usually takes the form of iridescence. 
Among the present collection this fabric is almost confined to bowls, 
though a few fragments of flasks and jugs occur. The second, fabric 2, 
is a green ware, of coarser texture, very liable to thick, white, enamel- 
like weathering ; it is commonest among beakers and flasks. The third, 
fabric 3, buff-colourless, is characterised by its decoration, which is 
barbotine, and by its weathering, which is a dark enamel-like coat. 
Its usual shape is the flask, but some fragments of flat dishes occurred. 
All three fabrics are dated to this period by being found at Jericho in 
Byzantine levels,? and at Jerash in Byzantine churches.? A fourth, 
fabric 4, yellowish-green with iridescence or black enamel-like weathering, 
should, on Egyptian analogies,* belong only to the first half of the period, 
4th to 5th century a.p. At Nineveh, as in Egypt, it is almost confined 
to conical beakers used as lamps. 


3. Early Arab period, VII-X cent. A.D. 

With only a few exceptions, all the fragments from Nineveh assigned 
to this period belong to one or other of three fabrics. The first, fabric a, 
is thin and brownish or buff in colour, and is prone to a brown or greyish 
enamel-like weathering. The second, fabric 6, is again a thin ware, but 
is light green and is covered usually with a thick coat of white or yellowish 
enamel-like weathering. The third, fabric c, is thicker and coarser glass, 
dark green, and not so liable to weathering as fabricsa andb. Weathering, 


1. Glass factories certainly existed in Mesopotamia during the Early Arab period, 
and it seems highly probable that enterprising Syrian workmen migrated thither in 
the Roman period, as they did into the western Mediterranean countries. 

2. Cf. C. J. Lamm, Das Glas von Samarra, p. 86; id. Mittelalterliche Glaser, pp. 73 ff. 
and pls. 20 and 23; and E. Sellin and C. Watzinger, Jericho, pp. 164-5, pl. 45. 

3. Compare unpublished fragments in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

4, For Egyptian examples of the fourth and fifth centuries, see Edgar, Catalogue of 
Graeco-Egyptian Glass (Cat. gén. Mus. du Caire), nos, 32479 ff., and Harden, Roman 
Glass from Karanis, ch. VI. 
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when it occurs, often takes the form of a brown, scaly pitting of the 
surface ; less commonly it produces a white or yellow enamel-like coat, 
like that of fabric 6. The great majority of fragments, irrespective of 
fabric, are from bowls; of other shapes, the only one that occurs with 
any frequency is the flask. 


4, Middle Arab period, XI-XIV cent. A.D. 

Very little of the glass found at Nineveh can be definitely ascribed 
to this period, though it is possible, and even probable, that some of 
the fragments listed in the preceding group really belong here. Fabrics 
vary, the commonest being a dark green ware, little liable to weathering. 


Nore :—The copper spearhead, Pl. LXXVII, 42, is mentioned in A.A.A., XIX, 72. 
I was, I think, in error in my explanation of the inscription on it, as it can hardly, on 
reconsideration, be Bit-uNIN . LIL, but I cannot suggest an alternative. : 


beeeath iia at oe, 
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BLEASDALE AND THE IDEA OF 
TIMBER CIRCLES 


By W. J. VARLEY 


(A paper read to Section ITI of the International Congress of Prehistoric 
and Protohistoric Sciences. London, August 1932.) 


BLEASDALE, the first timber circle found in this country, was discovered 
in 1898 by Mr. Thomas Kelsall, a tenant farmer, and excavated by 
Mr. Shadrach Jackson with the help and occasional supervision of 
Sir William Boyd-Dawkins, who communicated an account of the excava- 
tions to the Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society in 1900. Since that day it has been the misfortune of Bleasdale 
to be almost completely neglected, so much so that it is not mentioned 
in the most authoritative work on timber circles which has yet appeared.1 
The present paper is an attempt to restate the evidence relating to the 
form and date of Bleasdale and to discuss for the first time its affinities 
with other timber circles. The present account rests upon the text of 
the excavation report of 1900, supplemented by the unusually retentive 
and untainted memory of Mr. Thomas Kelsall, the sole survivor of the 
three persons most intimately connected with the discovery and excava- 
tion of Bleasdale.* 

Bleasdale crowns the summit of a low knoll which lies at the western 
foot of Fairsnape Fell, on the edge of the Forest of Bowland, and is near 
to the western end of the Ribble-Aire gap which leads ultimately to the 
mouth of the Humber. 

Bleasdale consisted of an outer and an inner structure, dante there 
is no evidence to suggest that both were not part of a single monument. 

The outer structure consisted of a ring of posts let into the ground— 
the posts were so closely set that they almost touched, and at intervals of 


1. A. E. Van Giffen, Die Bauart der Einzelgraber, Leipzig, 1930. 

* Since this paper was written the author has been enabled to re-excavate the inner 
structure at Bleasdale. Pending the preparation of a detailed report, it- may be said that 
subject to many minor emendations the original account was substantially accurate. 
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about every thirteen feet the posts were larger and more deeply set, and 
may therefore have stood higher above ground. Two extra-large posts 
on the circumference of the ring in the south-west quadrant may have 
served as an entrance into this outer palisade, which had a diameter of 
150 feet. 

The inner structure was more complex in character, and consisted of : 

(a) a central rectangular shallow grave, let into the original ground 
level to a depth of two feet. The grave contained two cinerary 
urns and a pygmy cup—the urns were full of fragments of 
charred bone and charcoal—and formed a typical cremation 
burial : 

(b) around this grave lay a ring of eleven oaken posts let into the 
ground. The ends of the posts which lay in the ground had 
been trimmed by an adze: 

(c) over this ring of posts and shallow grave lay a low mound two 
feet in height and fifty-five feet in diameter : 

(d) around the mound lay a ditch floored with birch poles laid flat 
in the bottom so as almost to touch one another. The ditch 
was penannular, the interruption being in the east where the 
inner post-ring almost touched the outer palisade : 

(e) around this ditch lay a vallum nine inches high : 

(f) finally, on the east side where the ditch ceased there were two 
rows of three posts forming what, for want of a more suitable 
term, may be called a splayed entrance. 

The first problem that arises from a consideration of the foregoing 
facts is one of chronology—4.e. at what time was Bleasdale built ? 

The fact that the central grave was cut out of the original ground 
surface and that it was covered by a mound upcast from the penannular 
ditch suggests that grave, mound, and ditch all formed integral parts 
of the original monument and are to be dated by the grave goods. 
These are all potsherds of types that are fairly common, especially 
in Northern Britain. The urns belong to the type with pronounced 
overhanging rim (Abercromby’s type I), and inasmuch as neither urn 
has more than a rudimentary shoulder marked by a single band of 
puncture-ornament, they may be regarded as belonging to a fairly late 


2. Abercromby, Bronze Age Pottery, vol. 2, (For parallels to the Bleasdale urns, 
see Figs. 111 a and 113.) 
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are often contemporary with cordon and encrusted urns, which in turn 
are contemporary with the Deverel-Rimbury urns of South Britain—that 
is, they belong to the Late Bronze Age.4 On this evidence the inner 
structure at Bleasdale may be fairly regarded as belonging to a period 
which began with the later phases of the Mid-Bronze Age and lasted 
into the Late Bronze Age as that term is understood with reference to 
South Britain. As previously stated, there is no evidence to suggest 
that the outer palisade was not part of the original monument: indeed 
it may be argued that the similarity of building technique and materials 
employed are indicative of the essential unity of the whole monument. 

The second problem, that of the affinities of Bleasdale, presents 
several difficulties. Taken as a whole, Bleasdale has no known parallel ; 
taken as an assemblage of constituent parts, most of which have parallels 
elsewhere, Bleasdale may be regarded as a fusion of ideas coming from 
various sources. 

The inner structure at Bleasdale has as its closest parallels a type of 
wooden structure to be found in North Holland in the provinces of 
Friesland, Groningen, and Drenthe. In actual detail Bleasdale closely 
resembles Tumulus I at Langedijk, Friesland,® and the lower tumulus at 
Harendermolen, Groningen.® Langedijk consisted of a central grave cut 
below the original ground-level, surrounded by a single wooden post-ring 
and a circular ditch. The grave contained a ‘Schnurbecher,’ and is dated 
thereby to the Continental ‘ Neolithic ’ period. Harendermolen consisted 
of a central grave surrounded by an imner palisade which in turn was 
surrounded by a post-ring, the whole being partially covered by a low 
mound. The grave goods at Harendermolen consisted of bi-conical 
perforated amber beads, a slate wrist-guard, and a fragment of potsherd 
with herring-bone ornament, all attributed to the ‘Glockenbecher’ period. 

Now both Langedijk and Harendermolen are early forms of a family 
of timber structures the typological development of which in Holland has 
been traced.? The Langedijk series culminates in the tumulus at Emst, 
Gelderland, belonging to the Bronze Age proper, in which the post-ring 
is absent. The Harendermolen series can be traced into the Mid-Bronze 
Age—e.g. in Tumulus III at Wessinghuizen, and is marked by the dis- 


Elgee, Harly Man in North Hast Yorks, p. 74. 

Cyril Fox in Antig, Journal, vol. 7, pp. 115-33. 

Van Giffen, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 55; vol. 2, Figs, 43-5. =e 
Ibid., vol. 1, p. 40; vol. 2, Fig. 31. a 
Ibid. See especially vol. 2, Fig. 79. 
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appearance of the post-ring and an increasing complexity of the inner 
palisades which becomes less regularly circular. 

It is important to notice that Bleasdale most closely resembles types 
of timber structure which are typologically early forms in Holland, and 
least closely resembles the types of timber structures with which it is 
most nearly contemporary. This point is corroborated by an additional 
piece of evidence. Both Bleasdale and Harendermolen are surrounded 
by timber-lined ditches, but this latter feature is not a part of the original 
structure at Harendermolen but was an addition made in the Dutch Mid- 
Bronze Age.® 

The foregoing point leads to the further consideration that Bleasdale 
contains features which are not associated with timber circles either in 
Holland or elsewhere. As has been previously noted, the timber-lined 
penannular ditch is one such feature. If it were not for the inner post- 
ring Bleasdale might properly be regarded as a saucer barrow—1.e. a 
ditch surrounding a mound of no great height rising from the edges of 
the ditch without intermediate berm. Not much is known of saucer 
barrows, but some at least have yielded Mid-Bronze Age cinerary urns.? 

Further, the east side of the inner structure at Bleasdale is flanked 
by a splayed entrance or antechamber which has no parallel in timber 
circles. This particular feature of Bleasdale, which could hardly have 
been used as an entrance since it is almost closed by the outer palisade, 
calls to mind the dummy portals of long barrows 1° and the somewhat 
similar antechamber of Bryn Celli Ddu, while something of the sort 
existed in the Bridestones, Buglawton.! 

The outer palisade at Bleasdale is set eccentrically to the inner 
structure. Wooden palisades are found in timber circles in Holland, 
but there is no example known of a palisade set eccentrically to the 
inner post-ring. Pursuing considerations of form rather than of materials 
used in the structure, the nearest parallel to Bleasdale in the relation 
of outer to inner structure is the curious monument at Ysceifiog, Flint- 
shire1® This consisted of a barrow set eccentrically within the south- 
east quadrant of a circular area bounded by an earthen bank. The barrow 


8. Vide supra, note 6. 

9. Crawford and Keiller, Wessex from the Air ; also Heywood Sumner, Harthworks of 
the New Forest. : 

10, Crawford, Long Barrows of the Cotswolds. 

11. W. J. Hemp in Archaeologia, vol. LX XX, p. 179. 

12. Sainter, Rambles, pp. 25-30. 

13, Cyril Fox in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 1926, p. 1. 
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itself contained a central-grave pit, which at one time held a primary 
interment, around which lay a circular trench to which there was an 
entrance trench on the north side. There were no dateable grave goods 
in the central grave pit, but among those from three secondary interments 
were urns of the degenerate overhanging-rim type known as cordon-urns. 
Penannular ditches enclosed within tumuli are not very common but 
they occur in the Yorkshire Wolds, and there they are not earlier than 
the Beaker period. The date of the Ysceifiog monument probably lies 
between the Beaker and the Late Bronze Age periods and must be 
regarded as being earlier than Bleasdale. 

Another structure which contained features strongly reminiscent of 
Bleasdale is Carnbane, County Armagh, Ireland, a monument which has 
now disappeared. According to Coote’s plan and description,!* it con- 
sisted of an outer bank, with entrances north and south, within which 
lay an area ‘ completely garthed and enclosed with long and ponderous 
slabs set upright and closely joined together.’ Inside this stone palisade 
and set eccentrically to it lay another paling of nine stones set in a ring 
which in turn supported three uprights which were covered with a cap- 
stone. Nothing is mentioned by Coote or Borlase which gives any clue 
to the date of this curious monument, but if it was as it is described by 
those writers then it would appear to have had many features in common 
with Bleasdale. The outer palisade, the circumference of which is given as 
160 yards (equals a diameter of 153 feet), would appear to be a replica 
in stone of the outer palisade at Bleasdale, while the nine-stone ring would 
appear to be the equivalent of the inner post-ring at Bleasdale. The 
inner dolmen at Carnbane belongs to a totally different tradition though 
one which is common enough in Ireland. The monument as a whole 
suggests a fusion of megalithic and palisaden structures. The suggestion 
is not wholly idle or absurd, since Van Giffen has recently brought to 
light just such another fusion of megalithic and palisaden structures in 
Holland. 

Hitherto we have attempted to find parallels for the constituent 
elements which together make up Bleasdale, irrespective of whether or 
not such parallels can be demonstrated to have existed in Britain before 
the period in which Bleasdale was built, and irrespective of whether or 
not opportunities existed whereby the various elements could be fused 


14, Reproduced in Borlase, The Dolmens of Ireland, vol. 1, p. 300. 
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‘nto a new entity. The elements which it is suggested have gone to the 
make up of Bleasdale are :" 

(1) an inner post-ring and.central grave reminiscent of an early 
type of Dutch palisaden-heufel : 

(2) a penannular ditch outside the central mound reminiscent of 
either the penannular covered ditches of Early Bronze Age 
barrows in the Yorks Wolds or of the saucer barrows of a later 
phase of the Bronze Age in Hants and Wilts. The fact that 
the ditch was timber-lined is reminiscent of a similar feature 
in Dutch Mid-Bronze tumuli (Harendermolen) : 

(3) a splayed entrance or antechamber found in long barrows and 
chambered round barrows : 

(4) an outer palisade which, in that it is made of wood, recalls the 
Dutch palisaden-hugel, but, in that it is set eccentrically 
about an inner structure, is reminiscent of equally curious 
monuments at Ysceifiog and Carnbane. 


Of these elements, which it is suggested have gone to the make up of 
Bleasdale, all except the first existed in Britain long before the period 
when Bleasdale was built. Hitherto, however, the existence in Britain of 
structures comparable with the Dutch and Rhenish palisaden-hugel has 
not been commonly accepted among British archaeologists. There do 
exist, however, in Britain, structures which can only be explained on the 
assumption of an independent origin of timber circles in this country, 
or of their derivation from ideas common in Holland and the Rhineland 
in the late Neolithic period, or of a derivation from some as yet unknown 
source. 

The most important are those so ably excavated and described by 
Mrs. Cunnington at ‘ Woodhenge > on Salisbury Plain.1® Circle No. 1 aS 
at Woodhenge consisted of a central grave surrounded by two concentric 
ditches, and containing a crouched skeletal burial, a stone perforated axe 
of ‘ East Kennet’ type, and a beaker with inbent rim. This circle in its 
ground plan closely resembles that at Paaschberg,!’ an early member 
of the Langedijk series of Dutch palisaden-hugel, which belongs to the 
Continental ‘ Neolithic’ period. Circle No. 2** at Woodhenge, consisting 
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15. Mrs. Cunnington, Woodhenge, Devizes, 1929. 
AS Lids Se 39-44, 

; an Giffen, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 53; vol. 2, Figs. 36-7. 
18. Mrs, Cunnington, op. cit., Plate 39. 2 
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of a ditch within which were post holes and circular pits but no central 
grave, recalls the monuments at Uddel,!® and Koberstadt, Hanover.2° 

Woodhenge *4 itself is a much more highly-developed structure. In 
respect of its complex series of concentric post-rings and its slightly 
eccentric grave which contained the skeleton of a child, Woodhenge 
recalls the developed type of Dutch palisaden-hugel as found at Wessing- 
huizen. Woodhenge, however, had no mound and possessed a ditch. 
Mrs. Cunnington has pointed out its affinities with the neighbouring 
Stonehenge. That there was some interrelation between stone and 
wooden circles is shown by her discoveries at the Sanctuary, Avebury,” 
where a series of wooden post-rings and stone post-rings appear to have 
been erected before the end of the Beaker period. 

There exist, therefore, on Salisbury plain wooden structures resem- 
bling Dutch and Rhenish palisaden-hugeln and ranging in date from the 
Beaker period (Circle No. 1, Woodhenge) to the Mid-Bronze Age (Wood- 
henge itself(?)). Also, near Norwich,” air-photography has revealed 
a structure, as yet unexcavated, comparable in ground plan with the 
Paaschberg type of Dutch palisaden-hugel. 

Van Giffen 4 has shown that the Dutch palisaden-hugel spread to 
Holland from the Rhineland with the bell beaker, there to fuse with 
funerary customs derived from the neolithic ‘ tiefstich-keramic ’ culture. 
In view of the many admitted points of contact between the Rhineland 
and Britain in the Beaker period, it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the idea of the palisaden-hugel was one of the many to cross the narrow 
sea to Britain at that time. : 

The way is now clear to face the main problem of explaining how 
diverse elements came to be blended into a particular monument. In 
this respect it is important to keep in mind two considerations: (a) the 
date, (b) the geographical position of Bleasdale. Bleasdale belongs to 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age, a period of relative calm after the — 
events of the Late Neolithic and the Early Bronze Ages. During that 
period ceramic ideas derived from Peterborough ware, beakers and food 
vessels developed into an indigenous ceramic, that of the cinerary urn ; 
flat bronze axes entered upon a phase of development which resulted in 


19. Van Giffen, op. cit., vol. 2, Fig. 79. 

20. Ibid., vol. 2, Fig. 79. 
21. Mrs. Cunnington, op. cit. See Plate 4. ae 
22. Mrs. Cunnington in Trans. Wilts. Arch. Soc., 1931. A 

23. Antiquity, 1930. 24. Van Giffen, op. cit. 
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indigenous types of palstave, while such elements of older intrusive 
cultures as perforated stone axes and riveted daggers persisted in use 
with some modification. The whole period is characterised by fusions of 
ideas coming from various sources ; Bleasdale is merely another example 
of a familiar process. 

Bleasdale is situated in a remote area of the western Pennines, in the 
heart of what Fox has characterised as Highland Britain.” Through 
the Aire-Ribble gap it is in contact with N.E. Yorks, an area which 
received the full impact of Beaker invasions. Fox has shown that in the 
later phases of the Bronze Age various parts of the Highland zone were 
+n contact one with another,”* which may explain why Bleasdale con- 
tains reminiscences of structures which exist in N. Wales. Further, it 
is now commonly accepted that the Highland zone of Britain absorbed 
new ideas slowly and held fast to old ideas long after they had been 
replaced by new ideas in southern Lowland Britain. When such facts 
are taken into consideration Bleasdale falls into its proper perspective. 
It is only because it is so late in date, and in so remote a backwater, 
that Bleasdale permits of any rational explanation. It is difficult to 
think of any other hypothesis which would sufficiently explain why a 
monument so like, yet so unlike, an early type of Dutch palisaden-heufel, 
came to be built in an area almost devoid of prehistoric settlements so 
late as the closing phases of the Mid-Bronze Age, by which time such 
monuments had ceased to be built elsewhere. 


25. Fox, The Personality of Britain. 
26. In Antig. Journal, vol. 7, p. 115. 
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ARCHIBALD HENRY SAYCE 


PROFESSOR Sayce, one of the original Vice-Presidents of this Institute, 
who died at Bath on February 4th last at the ripe age of eighty-seven, 
was by common consent one of the most engaging personalities in the 
academic life of the past two generations. Titular Professor of Assyri- 
ology at Oxford and a Fellow of Queen’s College, his interests were 
world-wide and his circle of admiring acquaintances included scholars 
and statesmen of all lands. Physically frail, he replaced by mental 
fire and complete abstraction of self the defects of constitution; so 
that, in the end, by living an ordered if a wandering life, seeking the 
sunshine to avoid the English winters, he had outlived many of his 
younger friends and colleagues. Keenly interested in art and history, 
he travelled widely in the Near East, in touch with all the excavators 
and officials, filling note-books with copies of inscriptions. He knew the 
Nile from end to end, and his dahabiyeh wherever moored was the 
meeting place and clearing house of archaeological information. He 
travelled in Syria and Asia Minor, linking up by the insight of genius 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions of these areas with their Hittite originators, 
and became the founder of Hittite studies. His writings and conver- 
sation were a constant source of inspiration to others, and helped in the 
formation of the several archaeological societies interested in the explora- 
tion of the Near East. During the War, though nearing seventy years 
of age, he undertook a special journey through America to Japan and 
China, cementing old friendships and forming new ones, and took the 
opportunity of greatly enriching his collection of Chinese porcelain, now 
bequeathed with a legacy to the Ashmolean Museum. He returned more 
frail in physique than ever, but with increased sparkle of mind he faced 
the new order of things with zest. Palestine, with its activity of excava- 
tions and fresh possibilities of discovery, now attracted him. With 
his black clerical clothes hanging heavily upon him, umbrella in hand, 
he wandered in the bright sunshine over the historic sites, thirsting not 
as an ordinary mortal, but for some new light upon the past. At the 
age of eighty he visited Petra; the next year he was found examining a 
Babylonian site with his temperature at 104°; the next year he planned 
a voyage through Asia Minor, longing to see the sculptures of the Hittite 
capital before he died, and he was only deterred by a serious haemor- 
rhage. He regretted the passing years, not because of the physical dis- 
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comforts that they brought him, but because they limited the amount 
that he could do and learn. In a close companionship of more than 
thirty years, I have never heard him complain of his own health ; indeed 
+4 was with difficulty that he could be persuaded to take ordinary pre- 
cautions. His was a charming life, ever freshened by his scholarly 
outlook and generous nature. Many students who have made good 
owe much to his timely encouragement and disinterested support at 
the outset of their careers. Many more, as his private letters show, 
received advice and help : of this side of his interests he never spoke. 
He appointed me to be his literary executor, but I shall not be able to 
do justice to his memory : his own Reminiscences fall far short of the 
ideal. His life was too full: his letters alone—the letters he kept in 
answer to his own—number several thousand. His correspondents, 
most of whom he knew personally, some intimately, ranged from Japan 
over Asia and all Huropean countries to his nearer friends in London, 
Edinburgh, and Oxford : they included Schliemann and Kitchener— 
with whom he had a delightful friendship—and nearly all the leading 
names in the academic and scientific world of other days, as well as 
many living Huropean scholars. He was 2 delightful host, whether in 
College or at his home in Edinburgh, and despite his regular and almost 
ascetic life, he had a ready supply of anecdote and pleasant stories. In 
later life he enjoyed the dignity of his seniority at Oxford, saying glee- 
fully and as it were in apology for his own vitality that at Queen’s 
one had to live to eighty to become Senior Fellow. He rarely failed to 
fulfil his daily routine, except when engrossed in some special piece of 
research : after breakfast his letters, then a short walk, and an hour or 
so of study; in the afternoon his calls or visits, and then another hour 
or two of reading. He received all the current archaeological journals, 
studied their contents, and often wrote short reviews, for he had a lucid 
pen. He was oifted, in particular, with a visual memory of extraordinary 
tenacity, so that, as he explained and proved to me more than once, 
after recalling the position of a book on his shelves, he mentally turned 
the pages until he came to a required passage, and the page was so 
mirrored in his mind that if there were any pencil notes or references 
he could then see and read them afresh. 

So passes one of the memorable and most venerable figures of our 
time, an entrancing personality and a beloved friend: one can say truly 
of him that the world is poorer since he died. 

J. GARSTANG. 
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REVIEWS 


Athenian Financial Documents of the Fifth Century. By Bunsamin Duan 
Meritt. Pp, xiv+192; 24 Text-Figures; 17 Plates. (University 
of Michigan Studies: Humanistic Series, vol. xxvii.) University 
of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1932. 


Students of the history and institutions of Athens in the second half 
of the fifth century now have fresh cause to be grateful to Professor 
Meritt, who has followed up his epoch-making study of the Athenian 
calendar and his definitive reconstructions of the Attic Quota-lists with 
the present work. It need hardly be stated that here also his unfailing 
attention to detail, his exemplary patience in dealing with worn or 
mutilated inscriptions, and his clear distinction between the certain, the 
probable and the possible, alike in his restorations and his commentary, 
are models of epigraphic method. His readers will appreciate, moreover, 
the clear, modest and unforced style in which he presents his arguments 
and his conclusions ; and will agree that the photographs and facsimiles 
which he supplies of all the principal documents discussed, leave no 
possible room for improvement. 

The reviewer, therefore, finding nothing that calls for detailed 
criticism, can merely try to indicate the scope and importance of the 
book by means of the following summary :— 

Chap. I. The Tribute Assessment of £428/7 B.c. From a comparison of 
the remains of the Quota-lists of the opening years of the Peloponnesian 
War, M. argues effectively that a fresh tribute-assessment was made in 
428/7, as well as in 430/29 and 425/4, and brings into connection with 
these three occasions the three tribute-collecting expeditions mentioned 
by Thucydides, namely those of Melesander (11. 69), of Lysikles (11. 18, 19) ; 
and of Aristeides, Demodokos and Lamachos (iv. 50, 75). As a result, 
the following fresh dates are proposed and justified for some of the 
Quota-lists in place of those adopted in the publication by West and 
Meritt in Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, vol. v. (1931) :— 
S.E.G., v. 28, is dated to 430/29 instead of 427/6 ; zbid., 25 to 429/8 instead 
of 430/29; zbid., 29 to 428/7 instead of 426/5; and zbid., 26, in view of 
certain unusual features, cannot apparently belong to. any of the four 
assessment-periods between 430/29 and 419/18, and must be put in or 
just after 418/17, 7.c. in the last period before the Phoros was abolished. 
A further conclusion is that the tribal cycle of the Secretaries of the 
Hellenotamiai, which has been proved to have been in use during the 
decade ending in 430/29, was not extended after that year. 

Chap. Il. Treasurers of Athena from 445-430 8.c. M. traces backwards 
the tribal cycle of the Secretaries to the Treasurers of Athena from 430/29, 
when it also came to an end, temporarily, to 440/39, and suggests that 
it began with the Tribe Antiochis, in 443/2. 
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Chap. III. The Accounts of the Gold and Ivory Statue. M. identifies 
Taplar €k TOAEWS with the Treasurers of Athena, and suggests dates 
for some of the better-preserved fragments of these accounts, notably 
449/1 for I.G., i.2 358, of which a*much-improved copy 1s provided. The 
broader stelai are shown to be all earlier than the narrower ones. 

Chap. IV. Expense for the Samian War. The well-known document 
1.G., i.2 293, has been improved almost out of recognition, and M. restores 
it with 93 letters to each line ‘nstead of 40!; to it is appended a brief dis- 
cussion of the closing lines of the decree concerning the settlement with 
Samos, I.G., 1.2 50, with a facsimile showing the newly-published fragment 
which gives the names of some of the Strategoi. This was correctly 
located by Wade-Gery in his publication (Classical Philology, 1931, 309 ff.), 
but M. offers an improved reading of the penultimate line, which enables 
him to date the decree to 439/8 instead of 440/39. 

Chap. V. Records of Expenses of State. M. traces the changes in the 
character of these records from the earliest known example, that for the 
Samian War, down to the fall of Athens, and discusses in particular 
1.G., i.2 296, the stele which contains the payments made during the 
first stage of the siege of Potidaea in 432/1. He prints a text in which 
several improvements will be found: e.g. instead of Kolbe’s conjecture 
in 1. 3, [A]voripo[s] ’Eyyu[A]iLovos], M. rightly reads [... A|.otino 
Peyare[vs], and appends a list of the order of prytanising tribes during 
this year. For i.? 297, the record for 414/13, which is cut on the reverse 
face of this stele, he proposes a restoration with 78 letters per line; and 
for 1.2301, which he dates (following Ferguson) to 409/8, he gives a few 
readings additional to those printed by Wade-Gery, who had suggested 
a date in the Archidamian War. The lost fragment i.2 300 is dated, by 
an acute process of elimination, to the quadrennium 430/29-427/6. (No 
suggestion is offered for the enigmatic entries in ll. 8-9, renumbered by 
M. as 9-10, where the reviewer is tempted to suggest that the lower line 
is possibly an alternative copy of the upper.) 

Chap. VI. Borrowings from Athena in 410/09 8.c. M. furnishes an im- 
proved text of i.? 304 (now in the Louvre), and explains convincingly the 
presence of eleven names of Hellenotamiai, instead of ten as expected, 
as being due to each tribe providing two, and dates this change to 411 B.c. 
He discusses also the chronological problem of the readjustment of the 
calendar after the Oligarchic Revolution, and concludes that ‘the 
Prytany-year 410/09 began immediately upon the restoration of the full 
democracy and the Council of the Five Hundred ’ (p. 106), v.e. appreciably 
in advance of the corresponding civil year. He shows also that 410/09, 
and not, as he previously believed, 412/11, was a ‘full’ year with an inter- 
calated month. This conclusion is found to render impossible the date 
of 410 proposed by Wilhelm for i.? 105 (the decree relating to shipbuilding), 
and a brilliant restoration of the text supports M.’s verdict that it must 
belong to 407/6, and deal with the provision of new ships for guard-duty 
on the Ionian coast, where they would be much more urgently needed 
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than in 410, when the victory of Cyzicus had given Athens—for the time— 
mastery of the sea. 

_ Chap. VII. Borrowings from Athena in 407/6 8.0. M. gives a much- 
improved text of i. 304 B, which is engraved on the reverse face of 
1.7304. The fuller decipherment of this desperately illegible text has been 
a triumph of skill and persistence, and the passages that have defeated 
M. may well be regarded as hopeless. He also illustrates from it the 
value of the double dating of the payments by Prytanies and months, 
for which his new readings adduce further synchronisms. We may note 
incidentally his restoration [Kov]ovc, indicating a payment to Konon, 
at Samos, on the 23rd day of the eighth Prytany, and his recognition 
of two Hellenotamiai from the Tribe Hippothontis, which confirms his 
discovery mentioned above. 

Chap. VIII. Thucydides and the Logistat. M. proposes some note- 
worthy improvements in the text of the Logistai-inscription (i.?2 324) 
as reconstructed in his own Athenian Calendar, partly in the light of 
suggestions made by Wade-Gery and by Dinsmoor, and examines the 
pertinent passages in Thucydides which bear on the events of 423. Wade- 
Gery’s suggestion that operations in Samos in that year are referred to 
in the inscription is rejected in favour of a (much more probable) pay- 
ment received from Samos. 

Chap. IX. The Conciliar Year. M. refuses to agree that the ‘solar 
year ’ as settled by the astronomer Meton in 432 should be equated with 
the ‘conciliar’ or Prytany year (as Dinsmoor had proposed, Archons 
of Athens, pp. 327, 329) ; and argues from a re-examination of the expenses 
of 418/17 ff. (1.2 302) that both 415/14 and 414/13 were ‘full’ years of 
384 days. His final conclusions as to the main events connected with 
the departure of the Sicilian expedition work out thus (in the Julian 
calendar) :—June 7th, last payment to the Generals; June 7/8th, muti- 
lation of the Hermai; June 17th, accusation of Alcibiades ; June 20th, 
departure of the Fleet. “a 

The author’s revised reconstruction of the Athenian calendar from 
432 to 404, and the order of the Attic months with their equivalents in 
the Julian calendar, are shown in tabular form at the end of this chapter. 
The indexes exhibit the same thoroughness and scrupulous accuracy 
in the proof-correction as the text ; no higher compliment could be paid 
them. No further words are needed to make clear the contribution 
which this book makes to our documentary sources for Athenian history 
and chronology. We do not doubt that Professor Meritt will manage to 
find other Athenian documents, published and unpublished alike, on 
which to throw fresh light. It is gratifying to learn meanwhile that he, 
with his no less active collaborator Professor A. B. West, is preparing 
to publish a revised text of the Téfus Béopov of 425/24, and of the lists of 
‘Tributary States which follow it. This will be a landmark in the history 
of the study of this intriguing document, and will surely satisfy the 
appetites of his readers until he has time to give them yet another instal- 
ment of his learning. A. M. Woopwarp. 
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Sardis. Publications of the American Society for the Excavation of 
Sardis, Vol. VII. Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Pt. I. By 
W. H. Buoxter and Davin M. Rosryson. Pp. ii+ 198; 13 Plates 
and 212 Text Figures. Leyden : Brill, 1932. 


The American excavations: at Sardis, which were carried out in the 
years 1910-14 and resumed for one short season only in 1922, brought 
to light a considerable number of inscriptions, particularly in the course 
of uncovering the temple of Artemis, which was one of their principal 
achievements. As the prospects of resuming work on the site are quite 
uncertain, it has been wisely decided to publish not only all the inscrip- 
tions found in these six campaigns, but to add to them all those copied 
by various travellers who have visited the site, whether or no they were 
re-found by the American excavators. Those in the native Lydian 
script have been already published, so the present volume would have 
completed the task, had not some important additional material, in the 
form of extensive notes and numerous copies of inscriptions made at 
Sardis in 1750 by Robert Wood and his companions, reached the editors 
too late for incorporation in the present part. This will form Part IT 
of the present volume. As it stands, we now have before us the publi- 
cation of all the American finds together with all the stones known from 
other sources than Wood’s notes, numbering 231 in all, Excellent 
photographs or facsimiles, or both, accompany nearly every text, and 
where a stone has disappeared the best copy available is reproduced 
where possible from the copyist’s note-book. The editors’ names are a 
guarantee that all has been done which industry and accurate scholarship 
can provide, alike in the bibliography, the actual decipherment and 
restoration, the commentary and the indexing. 

More than half of these texts are hitherto unedited, but it may be 
recalled that the excavators published thirty of their new finds in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, Vols. XIV-XVII (1910-14), and that 
four more saw the light in Anatolian Studies (presented to Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, 1923); thus the yield from the excavations numbered over 150, 
many of which, inevitably, prove to be small and often unintelligible 
fragments. Though the number is meagre compared to the yield of such 
sites as Ephesus, Miletus and Pergamon, the proportion of interesting 
documents from the site is distinctly high, and we find many aspects of 
its life and history illustrated by them. In drawing attention to a few 
of the more important finds I shall not distinguish texts previously known 
from those here newly published. 

Of the public documents, the earliest appears to be No. 1, a long, and 
in many respects unique, ‘deed of sale subject to redemption,’ 2.e. mort-- 
gage, whereby Mnesimachos conveys to Artemis certain specified lands 
which he had received from (king) Antigonos (i.e. before 301 B.c.) in 
return for a loan of 1325 staters from her temple treasury. Other docu- 
ments antedating 133 B.c. are few, but one (No. 2) is a fragmentary royal 
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rescript addressed to some city, not Sardis, as the name begins T ; 
granting exemptions from tribute in view of its having been burnt and 
laid waste in the war (probably the campaigns of 201-190 B.c.). An 
alliance with Ephesus is represented by a small fragment (No. 6), which 
may well belong to another copy of the document recording an alliance 
between these cities in 98 B.c. found some years ago at Pergamon 
(0.G.I., 437). The ‘ Menogenes’ stele (No. 8) contains copies of twelve 
documents relating to the career of a citizen of Sardis, who went on an 
embassy to Augustus at Rome in May, 5 B.c., and received various honours 
from his city and from the xovwdv "Acias, for the constitution of which 
body we incidentally obtain valuable evidence. For the normal life 
of the city before the Imperial period there is naturally less material 
than there is during it, but it is clear that patriotic citizens did not go 
unrewarded, as witness the recital of honours conferred on Iollas (No. 27, 
first century B.Cc.), who received two gilded wreaths, a gilded portrait- 
effigy (efx@v), another similar, of colossal size, and another of himself 
on horseback, three marble portrait statues and four painted portraits. 
In Imperial times, even if this lavish scale was not maintained, we see 
that magistrates and their wives, priests and prieste ses and athletes 
received statues as well as Imperial personages and Roman provincial 
officials—as was the case throughout the Greek East; and some of the 
statue bases serve to illustrate the growth of the titles borne by the city 
itself. No. 63, for instance, dating from the reign of Caracalla, enumerates 
these titles in full as follows:—H avtoy@av, iepa tev Gedy, TpoTN 
‘EAXAdOos Kal untpoToAss THS ’Acias kai Avdias amdons, Kal dls vew- 
Kopos Tov LeBactav Kata Ta Soypata Ths (epas cuyKAnTov, Pidyn Kal 
cvppaxos “Pwopaioy Kat idia Tod Kupiov puov AdtoKpaTtopos Tapsicavav 
modts. The prominence of athletics is illustrated by the statue base of 
M. Aurelius Demostratus Damas (No. 79), a famous boxer and pancratiast 
of the later Antonine era, who records well over one hundred victories won 
by himself in Greece, Macedon, Asia Minor, Alexandria and Italy, and 
enumerates fifteen cities of which he was an honorary citizen; and we 
have also (No. 16) portions of a Latin oration advocating a reduction of 
the costs of provincial gladiatorial shows, which was delivered, apparently 
by, or on behalf of, the Emperor (M. Aurelius or Commodus) on the same 
occasion as the speech by a senator, recorded on the bronze tablet from 
Italica (Dessau, 7..S., 5163). From the latest years of the city’s history 
we have a ‘ declaration under oath of the union of builders and artisans,’ 
dated to April 27, 459, accepting certain conditions of work (No. 18) ; 
a list of persons punished for paganism by an Imperial commissioner 
(No. 19, sixth century ?), and the proclamation made by an Imperial 
governor in 535 or 536 (No. 20) incorporating certain new laws framed by 
Justinian (Nov. vii and xvii). = 
The private documents need not delay us long. The votive inscrip- 


tions are seldom individually interesting, though No. 85, in honour of 
Artemis, has a Lydian as well as a Greek version of its three words 
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(fourth century B.C.), and No. 88 seems to come from a royal dedication, 
perhaps, as the editors suggest, spoils of war dedicated by Eumenes II. 
The sepulchral texts, two of which belong to the fifth century B.C., extend 
far down into Christian times, and include two pleasing epitaphs in 
elegiacs (No. 104, ca. 300 B.C. ; No. 111, ca. 150 B.c.). One of the few 
building inscriptions calls for special mention : it is carved around a drum 
of one of the columns still standing in the temple of Artemis, and records 
‘1 three lines of iambic verse that “ torus and pedestal are each of one 
block, the column itself is built of monoliths, and was paid for not from 
public funds but by friends.’ The lettering points to early Imperial 
times, and the editors convincingly ascribe it to the restoration of the 
temple after the great earthquake in A.D. 17. 
These excerpts will serve to show how rich is this volume in material 
for the long history of Sardis, at any rate in Hellenistic and Roman 
times ; and further study of its contents will yield much that is of value, 
both in the texts themselves and in the admirable commentary. 
A. M. WoopwarD. 


The Excavations of the Egyptian Unwersity in the Neolithic Site at Maadn. 
First Preliminary Report (Season 1930-31). By OswaLtp MENGHIN 
and Mustara Amer. Publication No. 19 of the Faculty of Arts of 
the Egyptian University. Misr-Sokkar Press, Cairo, 1932. 12s. 


Before considering the interesting discoveries described in this book 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom it is as well to mention one or two 
minor points about the book itself. The price of the book is a matter for 
congratulation when that of most archaeological publications is pro- 
hibitive to all but millionaires, but it may be hoped that the press will 
improve the quality of its printing. The fount is a poor one, and a more 
serious disadvantage is the quality of the illustrations, which is sufficiently 
poor to put the reader at a real disadvantage in studying the pottery. This 
is due, quite obviously, not to the photographs, but to the printing, which 
makes it impossible in a number of plates to gain any clear idea of the 
texture of the ware. A series of clear photographs appears to have been 
obtained, and it is more than a pity that they should have been invali- 
dated by bad printing. A little more care in the lettering of the plans 
would have helped the reader. 

Two points in the title of the book are puzzling. The site is described 
as Neolithic, yet stress is laid on the plentiful evidence of copper, which 
surely means a Chalcolithic site. Moreover, Neolithic in Egypt is usually 
understood to refer to any cultures prior to the Badarian or the Pre- 
dynastic. The second point is the phrase ‘Preliminary Report.’ If this 
indeed means that we may expect, when the site has been cleared, a full 
publication with all the present material re-issued in a collected and re- 
arranged form, then this book, with 65 pages of text and 78 plates, is more 
complete than we have any right to expect ; but if it means only that 
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further details, such as an expert examination of the flints and of the 
osteological material, will be published later, it is a matter for regret that 
no series of scale drawings, of the pottery at least, is included. 

The authors, in their conclusions, very rightly stress the chronological 
relationship of the site to the other Predynastic cultures of Egypt. They 
find that it derives from the Merimdian (in which they include Fayyum), 
but at a considerable interval of time. Equating the Merimdian with the 
Tasian, they consider that the Maadian began in the Gerzean and was for 
the main part Semainian. The evidence for the earlier date is admittedly 
slight, as are the connections with the Dynastic period. These conclusions 
are unlikely to be disputed unless it be to place the settlement entirely 
in the Late Predynastic period. In dealing with this question of 
chronology the authors say: ‘Adopting Petrie’s new terminology 
(Amratian, Gerzean, and Semainian), which seems much more practical 
than his sequence dating. .. .’ This seems contrary to fact on three 
grounds. Firstly, it will force us, when describing the dates of objects, 
to use such terms as Amratio-Gerzean and Gerzeo-Semainian, which are 
clumsy and inexact. Secondly, it means throwing away one of the most 
useful weapons ever forged for field work—admittedly there are certain 
flaws in the Sequence Dates as they stand at the moment, but the re- 
casting of the system is not too arduous a task. Thirdly, is it not time to 
consider calling a halt in the bestowal of place names on cultures, and to 
see if it be not possible to make a fresh start on a scientific basis ?- Despite 
the precedent of Palaeolithic workers it does not seem altogether satis- 
factory to name, say, the culture which precedes the Predynastic, over at 
least a great part of Upper Egypt, after the town of Badari. A review is 
not the place to describe a scheme of dating, but, since purely destructive 
criticism is worthless, I would suggest tentatively something after the 
lines of the following. Archaic to stand as at present for the first three 
dynasties, Protodynastic for the period of the Predynastic Dynasties,— 
the dynasties themselves to be called Protodynasty I, LH, etc., Late 
Predynastic for the remainder of the Semainian, Middle Predynastic (as 
used at present) for Gerzean, and Harly Predynastic I, II, and IV for 
Tasian, Badarian, and Amratian, respectively. These for the primary 
divisions, subdivided into Upper and Lower Egyptian and, where neces- 
sary, East and West bank. These terms are long, but they are descriptive 
of the cultures for which they stand, and sequence dating would be used_ 
wherever possible. If some such course is not adopted it will soon be 
necessary to learn culture tables, as long and as irresponsible as irregular 
verbs. 

Among the miscellaneous objects found, the most noticeable were a 
copper awl with part of the bone handle adhering, fragments of limestone 
palettes, different from the Tasian examples, and, apparently flint 
palettes, though the evidence in support of the view that they were 
palettes and not fine scrapers is not given. They do not appear to have 
been ground. The flints belong to a purely ‘flake’ industry, and great 
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preference is shown for rounded tools and scrapers. Probably as a con- 
sequence of this, an enormous quantity of tabular flint was used. Though 
the proportions of the different types of implements are undoubtedly 
unusual, there do not appear to’ be any types which cannot be duplicated 
from most sites in Upper Egypt. The absence of core-implements is the 
most noticeable feature. The stone vases, on the other hand, bear little 
relation to the normal Predynastic ware of Egypt with the exception of 
two basalt vessels resembling the Badarian. 

It is in the pottery that the most distinctive features occur. The 
sherds of painted ware, regarded as a whole, differ undeniably from those 
from other sites, though isolated parallels have been found by the authors. 
The other wares also show much variation from the normal, by far the 
most outstanding feature being a large quantity of pots with ring bases 
both in smooth red ware and in black polished. The authors say that in 
the latter ware ‘ the black colour seems to be produced only by smoke.’ 
This sounds unlikely, as a pot is polished before firing and smoke would, if 
it clung to the pot at all, obscure the polish. The reviewer has not had 
the good fortune to see or handle any of this pottery and it is difficult to 
discuss it without a full description of the wares, which is not always given, 
a difficulty which is accentuated by the bad printing of the plates 
mentioned above. There is no doubt, however, of its importance, and its 
full publication will be a noteworthy event. It seems probable that a 
study of the Wadi Ghuzzeh material might yield valuable comparisons 
for some of the handles and spouts. 

‘An unfortunate misprint occurs on page 18, para. 2, where ‘ coal’ 
should read ‘ charcoal.’ 

Altogether an extremely interesting account of a very important 
event in the study of the prehistory of Egypt, a study that we may hope 
will continue with undiminished success and include the discovery and 
excavation of the cemetery. Our knowledge of Upper Egypt in the 
Predynastic period is by no means as full as it might be, but of the Delta 
vn the same era we are as yet lamentably ignorant, and we may hope 
that others may join the Egyptian University in completing what Miss 
Caton-Thompson and Professor Junker began. 


O. H. Myers. 


Ancient Oil Mills and Presses. By A. G. DRacHMANN, Det Kel. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Archaeologisk - Kunsthistoriske 
Meddelelser I, 1. Kgbenhavn Hovedkommissioner: Levin and 
Munksgaard, 1932. 


This study of the ancient methods of obtaining the oil from the olive 
appears to be a competent and convincing piece of work, even to one 
like the present writer so fresh to the subject that he did not realise 
that the fruit requires two machines: one for crushing, the trapetus, the 
other, the torcular, for the subsequent pressing. 
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Tt is no easy study, for to endeavour to interpret Cato’s descriptions 
in the light shed by scanty remains of machines of a much later date 
may perhaps be compared with an attempt to understand the technical 
description in a foreign language of an early motor car by studying the 
wreckage of a 1933 model. 

But the author has made a good and convincing attempt, and not the 
least excellent part of his work is the series of very clear drawings that 
he has made to interpret his argument. J. P. Droop. 


Early Civilisation in Thessaly. By Haze D. Hunsen, Ph.D. The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 15. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 24s. 


This book is a compendium of the knowledge about prehistoric 
Thessaly and its connections both to north and south that has been 
acquired by excavation in the last forty years, and of the latest theories 
to explain the ascertained facts. It ‘is not intended for the specialist 
but for the general student of archaeology,’ and it is the more to be re- 
gretted that the subject has not been presented in a more attractive 
manner. Something of clearness, being so wide in scope, it was perhaps 
bound to lose through the compression necessary to bring it within the 
compass of an octavo volume of less than two hundred pages; but, 
being among the drier of archaeological themes, lacking for instance the 
colour that is lent to Aigean prehistory by Minoan art, it cannot afford 
to be stripped, as it is, of every grace of presentment through the author’s 
predilection for the use of full stops and very short sentences, the ‘ spot 
plague’ at its worst, cause to the reader of unutterable weariness. This 
must impair the usefulness of a piece of work otherwise sound, of which 
perhaps the most important feature is the substitution, for which the 
ordinary reader will be grateful, of a simpler classification for the all- 
important pottery than the rather algebraic symbols to which the pioneers 
have accustomed us. And to this the professional prehistorian can make 
no valid objection, for the older system is duly set forth in an appendix. 

The book is adequately illustrated and due attention to the geo- 
graphical factor is paid in a series of four maps. 

: _ J. P. Droop. 


The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatisha Samlingarna) 
Bulletin, Nos. 3 and 4. Stockholm, 1931, 1932. 


The standard of this publication appears to be well maintained in 
these volumes, though we hardly feel competent to comment on the 


contents. 
Tn volume 3 Dr. Bernhard Karlgren has a paper on ‘ The Karly History 


of the Chou Li and Tso Chuan Texts,’ and in volume 4 he attempts in 
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‘Shi King Researches ’ to recover the lost sound values of the rimes used 
in the poetry of the archaic Chinese language. Of more general interest 
are three papers in volume 3, which may be grouped together, on * Magical 
use of Phallic Representations in China and Japan’ by Arthur Waley, 
on ‘ Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China’ by Edward Erkes, and on 
‘ Seasonal Fertility Rites and the Death Cult in Scandinavia and China ’ 
by Hanna Rydh. 

The greatest interest will, however, perhaps be found to attach to a 
paper in volume 4 by J. G. Andersson on ‘Hunting Magic in the Animal 
style,’ the text for which is supplied by a collection of bronzes in the 
Museum coming from the Sino-Mongolian province that stretches from 
Jehol in the East to Chen-fan in the West, to which the name Ordos has 
been given. 

In this extremely interesting paper it is urged that ‘ hunting magic 
was the main and primary motive force in the building up of the animal 
style,’ and a suggestion is thrown out that, since there is little doubt that 
the beginnings of the Eurasian animal style date back into the dim past 
of the Stone Age, it may be that future research will show that the 
analogies that exist between the animal style of later Paleolithic time and 
that of the late Bronze Age in the Eurasian steppes are not really a case 
of parallelism but one of direct derivation. 

J. P. Droop. 


Deserts and the Birth of Civilisations. By A. J. McMerry. 
‘Studies’ Publications. London. 


In this little book the author has endeavoured to show ‘that the 
deserts are immense laboratories which disinfect the air, create an at- 
mosphere propitious to the development of the intellectual faculties and 
the bleaching of the skin and have in short produced the white man.’ 
The author writes with conviction but seems to forget that while as he 
says ‘the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods were probably countless ages,” 
during those ages man in Kurope must have been as much exposed to the 
invigorating influence of the desert air as he ever has been. Or was the 
Sahara not formed till towards the close of the Neolithic period in South 
Europe 4 J. P. Droop. 


In the Mountains of Greece. By H. D. ¥F. Kirro. With 
4 Plates anda Map. Methuen. 6s. 


This is a truly delightful book, redolent of the enchantment of the 
Greek countryside. It should have been dedicated to Pan. A metaphor 
from the sense of smell seems appropriate when speaking of it, for 
its vivid pages have for me something of that sense’s special power of 
evoking memories : memories of sight; the first glimpse of the NevKa 
8pn, a shimmering brightness in the southern sky ; the glory of western 
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light flooding the Sparta plain as I rode out of the Trypi gorge: of 
scents ; the fragrance let loose on the air as I climbed through the 
thyme scrub on Hymettus, or that other fragrance of the mule which 
it was nobody’s business to bury: and of sounds; the eastern dis- 
cordant tang of the peasant boy’s song, the chorus of frogs under 
the moon. 

For the awakening of these and other memories I would thank Mr. 
Kitto. It occurs to me that the normal Greek must have improved his 
cooking since my time, or perhaps Mr. Kitto enjoys a better appetite. 
And one other advantage he clearly enjoyed, he must be gifted with 
the power to bear the local conversations gladly. For, though I once 
met a monk in a Lasithi monastery who discussed Irish Home Rule, 
Mr. Kitto’s friend who said they were forgetting Oliver Cromwell is an 
exception to the deadly sameness of the regulation question and answer. 

A book to be recommended to all who know Greece, or are thinking 
of going there, or indeed to anybody. 

J. P. Droop. 


The Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. Vol. 1: The Pottery. By W. F. 
AuBRIGHT. Annual of the American School of Oriental Research, 
XII, 1932. 


The Four Canaanite Temples of Beth-Shan. Part Il: The Pottery. By 
G. M. FirzGeratp. University of Pennsylvania Museum, 1930, sq. 
31s. 6d. 


Both of these publications are indispensable to the student of the 
Bronze and Iron Ages in Palestine. In the one Dr. Albright describes 
with ample photographic illustrations and drawings the pottery from 
the numerous strata, ranging from the Early Bronze Age to the Iron 
Age, which he has recognised in the course of three years’ systematic 
excavation ; and in the latter Mr. FitzGerald describes, with the help 
of well-arranged line drawings, the pottery from all levels down to the 
period of Amenophis III. The format of the Philadelphia publication 
is the larger, but the drawings as published are somewhat the smaller 
in scale; they do not suffer, however, from lack of clearness on that 
account, for their reproduction is perfect, and there is some advantage 
in having a larger number of objects represented in a page. There are 
no descriptive titles to Dr. Albright’s plates, other than the plate 
nos. and an occasional index letter indicating the level (A-J); but an 
index to the plates at the end of the letterpress facilitates the reader’s 
enquiries. Both works anticipate the fuller description of the sites and 
of the excavations as a whole, of which Dr. Albright has issued interim 
statements in various journals, while Mr. FitzGerald has already begun 
publication (The Beth-Shan Excavations, 1921-1923: The Arab and 
Byzantine levels. 1931. 63s.). 
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Dr. Albright’s materials on the whole were more fragmentary than 
was to be desired, but he has made the utmost use of them. His work 
is, indeed, a model of painstaking study, to which he applies his wide 
reading and command of literature little known or appreciated except 
by specialists in this country. As an example of method alone English 
students will profit by an examination of his pages. His notes on the 
infiltration of Cypriote, Cypro-Phoenician and Mycenaean wares into 
Canaan (pp. 26-7, 45-6), though not surveying the whole field of Egyptian 
discovery, are particularly thoughtful and illuminative, and it is to be 
regretted in this connection that his strata of the Late Bronze Age (C; 
and ©,) were not more clearly separated. In all he finds traces of ten 
main strata (labelled A to J), some of the upper ones being also sub- 
divided. As far down as layer D (late Hyksos) the materials are adequate 
and convincing ; but below that some of the strata seem rather sketchy, 
and it will be well to await the descriptive account of the excavation 
before forming any conclusions as to the classification and absolute 
chronology. In the meanwhile, let us hope that a more abundant 
material will reward his further investigations in these lower levels. 

To Mr. FitzGerald has fallen the task of editing and publishing his 
predecessors’ records; for the direction of the expedition has twice 
changed hands, the work having been begun by Dr. Fisher in 1921, and 
continued by Mr. Alan Rowe from 1924 until Mr. FitzGerald took charge 
in 1929. Though Mr. FitzGerald’s task is adequately performed, it is 
certainly undesirable that reports of excavation should be so long 
delayed : not only are they liable to lose their freshness and local colour, 
but the possibility of checking over doubtful points and queries such as 
are inevitable (at all events while the staff is being trained) is largely 
lost. Happily for Mr. FitzGerald, the difficulty which he has surmounted 
was less in the immediate case, in which he was already assistant Field 
Director, than with the earlier work in which he had no personal share. 
The success of both volumes is a tribute both to his scholarly handling 
and to the method of recording. The most novel and instructive plates 
and pages are those in which he is able to arrange and classify Mr. Rowe’s 
stratified materials of the Late Bronze Age into successive historical 
levels, dated approximately to the periods of well-known Pharaohs 
active in the country, e.g. © pre-Amenophis and Amenophis III,’ ‘ early 
Seti,’ ‘late Seti,’ and “ Rameses II Level.’ As Mr. FitzGerald is careful 
to explain, these levels are not historically water-tight, but they do 
represent stratifications of successive ages, and enable us for the first 
time to examine archaeological materials of the age by historical 
stages. Further valuable materials of the period of Thutmose Il 
and earlier await publication, and it is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. 
FitzGerald will not find himself too much overwhelmed by the arrears, 
and the resumption of active excavation, to publish his current results 
in due time. Meanwhile all archaeologists are grateful to him and to 
Dr, Albright for these publications. J. GARSTANG. 
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A History of Israel. Vol. 1: The Exodus to 586 8.c. By Tarovore H. 
Roprnson. Pp. xvi+496. Vol. Il: From 586 8.c. to a.p. 135. By 


W. O. E. Orsrertey. Pp. xvi+500. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Each volume 15s. 


This work fills a distinct gap in current English literature. Much 
has been written during the past generation in criticism or elucidation 
of the Bible text ; and exceptional progress has been made during the 
past decade in the practical investigation of Palestinian sites, aiding in 
the identification of Biblical cities and bringing the light of contem- 
porary evidence to bear upon their history. No studied effort had been 
made, however, by competent English scholars to sift and co-ordinate 
these new materials and weld them into the framework of Bible history. 
The very immensity and responsibilities of the task might well appal 
individual effort, but in happy collaboration Professor Robinson and 
Dr. Oesterley have provided such a synthesis in these two volumes, 
which together form a handbook of reasonable size, judiciously amplified 
by allusions to current research without overloading the footnotes with 
references to technical discussions useful only to the specialist. The work 
is, indeed, just what the schoolmaster and the clergyman require; and 
though in some respects it must fall behind the rapid progress of research, 
it can from time to time be brought up to date without impairing the 
continuity of the whole. 

Professor Robinson, in his desire to keep the work up to date, even 
while in the printer’s hands, has not hesitated to add supplementary 
notes on results too late for complete assimilation in his pages. His 
adhesion to the Biblical date for the Exodus, following on the excava- 
tions at Jericho, which show that city to have fallen about 1400 B.c., 
is found on the fly-leaf to his volume, where he frankly states that had 
the results appeared earlier much of what he had already written on 
that question would have been re-stated. The date is, indeed, radical, 
and its re-establishment brings harmony into the chronological scheme 
of the Book, while explaining quite simply the position of Egypt, the 
sovereign power, throughout the period of the Judges. It is almost 
incredible that the ill-founded Navillian theory of an Exodus in the 
thirteenth century B.c. should have gained so much popularity. The 
earlier date, now restored to history, so far from leaving a gap in 
the period of The Tribes, alone affords a reasonable span of several 
centuries to cover the process of Settlement, in strict accordance with 
what is known of settling of nomad tribes in modern times. 

Professor Oesterley, for his part, takes a firm stand with his chrono- 
logical difficulties, showing, by a lucid statement of the evidence, reason 
to believe that Nehemiah preceded Ezra to Jerusalem ; and thereby he 
straightens out the tangled narrative. He omits, however, a number 
of archaeological illustrations which might easily and usefully have 
been incorporated: the building activities of Herod, the development 
of that quaint and instructive style of classical architecture of the first 
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centuries and earlier, the material aspect of the spread of Hellenism, 
and other features characteristic of time and place, have all been richly 
illustrated by excavations of the last twenty years, notably at Samaria, 
Jerash, Ascalon, and Tanturah, as well as by current discoveries of more 
isolated kind. 

On the technical side the authors themselves will already have recog- 
nised certain blemishes which will doubtless be corrected in due time. 
The work has come to stay: it is admirably planned, and teachers 
will find in both volumes useful summaries at the successive stages of 
social and political development. J. GARSTANG. 


Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients. Vol. I, Part m1: Kleinasien. By 
Atprecut Gotze. Minchen, 1933. Pp. 198; Pls. xi. 
Les Inscriptions huttites hiéroglyphiques. Vol. I. By BEDRICH Hroznvy. 
Prague, 1933. Pp. 118. 


An epoch in the progress of Hittite studies is marked by the publi- 
cation of these two monographs. Dr. Gdtze, in the space of 198 packed 
pages, replete with footnote references and notes, surveys the results 
of modern research bearing upon the societies of Asia Minor ; and presents 
in readable and scholarly form a clear outline of their political, social, 
and cultural development from the beginning until the Persian conquest. 
Needless to say, his discussion of the origins and the coastal areas is brief, 
but his treatment of the Hittite civilisation is full and well arranged. 
A master in this field, the author’s pages are inspired by his own inti- 
mate knowledge of the Hittite texts and his familiarity with the remark- 
able achievements of Hrozny and German scholars during the last 
decade. The Hittite kingship, law and government, political and military 
organisation, religion and culture are examined in the full and fresh 
light of acquired knowledge. Nor is the archaeological aspect neglected. 
The researches of the Chicago expeditions have opened up a past far 
earlier than the Hittite Empire that challenged the sovereignty of Egypt 
in Syria ; and establish the position of the Anatolian power as a chrono- 
logical link between East and West, from Troy to Mesopotamia, from 
the third millenium B.c. till the rise of Phrygia and Urartu. Some of 
the characteristic monuments and ceramics of these various civilisations 
are illustrated in the plates. This work has been received too late for 
fuller comment; otherwise one might be inclined to criticise some of 
the author’s conclusions, particularly as to geographical identifications. 
Suffice it to say that it is the fullest and most enlightened study of the 
Hittite at home which has appeared; and that the student will find in 
its footnotes a complete list of texts and authorities up to date. 

Dr. Hrozy’s monograph is of another kind. To him fell the honour 
of finding the key to the interpretation of the Hittite cuneiform texts, 
by demonstrating their Indo-European elements, a discovery which has 
placed volumes of contemporary documents, surpassing in interest all 
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anticipations, at the disposal of historians. To him now fittingly comes 
the crown, the reward of his insight, industry, and learning, in having 
found a clue to the decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphs. Inscrip- 
tions in this style adorn some number of well-known monuments of 
Asia Minor, particularly in the south and centre, but are more familiar 
and complete at Carchemish and in that vicinity. The problem has 
been attacked by several scholars in recent years, including in this 
country R. Campbell Thompson, EH. A. Cowley, and A. H. Sayce. The 
last named, in particular, applied himself assiduously to the subject for 
more than forty years. Looking again through the notes made with 
him as he worked, in his dahabiyeh on the Nile, his college rooms at 
Oxford, and his home in Edinburgh, one realises how near he came at 
times to complete success, to be thwarted time after time by the inade- 
quacy of his copies and the insufficiency of his comparative materials. 
Even so, numerous signs and ideograms are now established according 
to his interpretation ; and one regrets that he did not live to rejoice in 
Professor Hrozny’s accomplishment. 

The present volume is but the first of three which Dr. Hrozny promises. 
In this he deals systematically with a short but complete text from 
Karaburum, of which an accurate copy was made by the Cornell expedi- 
tion in 1909. This he analyses, comparing the signs in detail, and finally 
translates; and from his results he deduces the case-endings of noun 
and pronoun and the verbal inflexions. The study is complete and final 
in itself, and a list of the principal phonetic signs completes a remarkable 
achievement. As for the language of these inscriptions, Professor Hrozny 
is still in doubt, though in two instances he recognises elements which 
point toward the European ‘Centum’ group. He does not find sufficient 
reason to ally it with any of the languages named in the cuneiform Hittite 
texts (n4sili, liili, hattili, hurlili, and paléumnili), and he inclines to 
reject, in particular, the suggested relationship with Pala. In a con- 
cluding paragraph he surmises that the system may have been adopted 
and adapted from the Egyptian at an early date, by contact with the 
older power seeking control of the silver and other mines of Taurus. 
But we may urge the relative paucity of the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
of this area, their unknown date, and the lack of any trace of such contact 
on the side of Egypt. However, that is not the real issue; Professor 
Hrozny comes again to the forefront in the distinguished band of Kuro- 
pean Hittite scholars. J. GARSTANG. 


The Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine. Oxford 
University Press. 5s. (18s. 6d. annually). 


With the appearance of the first parts of Vol. III this journal estab- 
lishes its position. The publication of a periodical as one of the activities 
of this Government Department was made possible in the first instance 
by the generous assistance of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, who placed at the 
— disposal of the Government of Palestine a sum of two million dollars for 
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the building, equipment, and work of an adequate Museum of Antiquities. 
No gift could have been more timely. Palestine since the War has been 
the scene of unparalleled activity in excavation and archaeological 
research, the fruits of which would have run the risk of being hidden or 
dispersed without an adequate building and organisation for their pre- 
servation and exhibition. The Director’s Introductory Note disclosed 
the main purposes of this fresh venture—to publish discoveries made 
during actual excavation, research, or administrative work of the Depart- 
mental staff, descriptions of accessions to the Museum or other unpub- 
lished antiquities of Palestine, texts and translations describing historic 
monuments and sites, and general news of archaeological work in 
Palestine. 

The two completed volumes, which have appeared in parts with 
commendable punctuality, well printed, and with adequate illustration, 
show promise of fulfilling these several purposes in due proportion. The 
earlier Parts, by force of circumstances, were chiefly devoted to special 
papers on Mediaeval, Arab, and Byzantine antiquities, including coins ; 
and admirable as these might be, they were not balanced by accounts 
of discoveries relating to earlier epochs, in which after all the atten- 
tion of students throughout the world is largely centred, and excavations 
are continually adding fresh materials. The reinforcing of the staff is 
reflected in an increase of space devoted to the Bronze and Iron Ages ; 
indeed, Mr. Hamilton’s account of the Department’s excavations at Tell 
Abu Hawam (near Haifa), where overseas relations at the close of the 
Bronze Age are abundantly illustrated, is a model of precise information 
and awakens fresh interest in that field, Another step towards making 
good the balance is found in brief contributions written by other exca- 
vators, describing succinctly their current results; in this way we learn 
freshly and at first hand what has been done and found in the prehistoric 
field by Miss Garrod, M. Neuville and the British School, at Tell Beit 
Mirsim by Dr. Albright and his colleagues, and at various other sites, 
including Megiddo, about which we know too little. This feature of the 
Quarterly may well be developed to supply a real need. As yet the notes 
on current excavation are neither fully systematised nor free from 
theoretical speculation. Moreover, in cases where reports have been 
published elsewhere, the reference is given without any précis or summary 
of contents. It would be better if such purely bibliographical announce- 
ments were grouped together as an Addendum to the Concise Biblio- 
graphy of Excavation in Palestine which forms an excellent standing 
feature of the journal. But more may yet be done to improve this 
good work. 

The Department of Antiquities occupies a central and advantageous 
position, and its Quarterly might become the standard work of reference 
on matters of current research. Other journals, in several countries, 
attempt to keep abreast, but are severely handicapped by their very 
distance. All excavators might be asked, if necessary as a condition of 
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their receiving the Government’s permit and facilities, to furnish, at the 
end of a season or four months of active investigation, a summary of 
work done and of results obtained. Such accounts, if confined to state- 
ments of fact, and framed as far as possible to a standard outline, with 
an indication of where the reader should look in due time for fuller 
detail, would be of inestimable service ; and their value would be enhanced 
alike by the concentration of all such summaries in one journal as by 
the readiness of publication which a Quarterly affords. This periodical 
has a unique opportunity, and is well on its way to achieve its purpose. 
J. GARSTANG. 


The Woodlands and Marshlands of England. By H. A. Wiucox, M.A. 
(Mrs. G. 8. TRELEAVEN). With a Foreword by Professor P. M. 
Roxpy. University Press of Liverpool; Hodder and Stoughton 
Ltd., London, 1933. 6s. net. 


The most valuable portions of Mrs. Treleaven’s work are embodied 
in the two maps, one of prehistoric woodlands and marshes based on an 
attempted reconstruction of geological, topographical, and climatic 
conditions obtaining, approximately, in the Bronze Age, the other of 
woodlands and marshes as depicted by the early cartographers and 
topographers. The maps, being printed in black on a sepia ground, have 
not that immediacy of graphic appeal such as the use of colour would 
have conferred, but the conventions adopted are few and clear, and 
the maps can be read without difficulty. It is to be hoped that they 
will be carefully scrutinised, separately and in conjunction, by all those 
with knowledge of or interest in the problems raised; indeed Mrs. 
Treleaven will no doubt feel that her pioneer efforts have been honourably 
rewarded if her maps serve as a focus for constructive criticism. It 
should be pointed out, however, in anticipation of potential criticism, 
that the scale of the maps forbids the portrayal of details of local con- 
ditions in their entirety. 

The text which accompanies the maps aims, first, at discussing the 
principles upon which they have been constructed, and, secondly, at 
describing, region by region, some of the principal facts which emerge 
from a consideration of the maps. The first aim is not fully realised, for 
in some important matters, e.g. the date assignable to the conditions 
referred to as ‘ prehistoric,’ the author is guilty of ambiguity as to her 
own views. The defect is probably one of exposition, for there are other 
instances throughout the text of excessively cautious handling of 
apparently conflicting evidence. These defects, which can be remedied 
in a later edition, must not be allowed to detract from the worth of Mrs. 
Treleaven’s achievement, nor be allowed to absolve serious students 
from their duty of obtaining a copy of her book which must inevitably 
be the starting point for future work in this field. : 
W. J. VARLEY. 
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Hyksos—_4, 8, 9, 12, 13, 21, 22, 28, 29. 
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Taute’—99. 
Igigi—90. 
Trra—77. ' 
Ishmael—95, 98. 


Ishtar—90, 95, 96, 97, 102, 109, 115, 116. 
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Sidon—98, 127. 

Sin—79, 92, 93, 112. 
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Sophocles—65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70. 
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Subad—142, 173, 174. 

Sumu-ili—95, 98. 

Sur-Jangal—162. 

Surkha-Dherai—162. 

Susa—49, 103, 131, 133, 135, 140, 141, 159, 
162, 167, 168, 169, 171, 173, 175. 

Syria—29, 30, 56, 63, 185, 195. 
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Tabal—96, 105, 107. 

Tagtug—99. 

Tall Halaf—132, 137, 153, 158, 159, 161, 
169. 

Tall Keif—159. 

Tammaritu—94. 

Targitaus—107. 

Taurus—43, 44, 57, 63. 

Tell Bashar—25. 

Tell Beit Mirsim—13-18, 24. 

Tell el Far‘ah—13. 

Tepe Ali Abad—131, 174. 

Tepe Gawrah—159. 

Tepe Moussian—133, 169. 

Thermi—55. 

Thessaly—51. 

Thutmose—22. 

Thutmose III—4, 18, 19, 20, 24, 25, 27, 28, 
30, 31, 35, 36, 41, 42. 

Tilek—44. 

Tilmun—99, 100, 102, 103, 104. 

Traspies—107. 

Trebizond—44. 

Troy—49, 52, 55, 56, 57, 59, 144. 

Tukulti-Ninurta—117, 118, 121, 123, 124, 
125. 

Tylos—99. 
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Uaite—95. 

Ualli—94. 

Uballa—101. 
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Van—44. 

Vassiliki ware—59, 63. 
Veri—174. 

Virgil—67, 70. 


Wadj-Kheper-Ra—9, 42. 
Warka—131, 166. 
Waziristan—133, 162. 
Woodhenge—192, 193. 


Yarimjah—173, 174. 
Yortan—53. 
Ysceifiog—192. 


Zygouries—46, 48, 49, 57. 
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WITH THEIR CONTENTS, PERIODS, ETC. 


Nature 
Shallow grave 
Shallow grave 
Shallow grave 
Grotto 


Open grave 
Small grotto 
Broken 
Grotto 
Grotto 


Small grotto 


. Round pit 


Grotto 
Grave 


Grave 


Grave 
Shallow grave 
Shallow grave 
Grave 

Open grave 


. Grotto 


Small grotto 
Grotto 
Small grotto 


Grotto 
Grotto 


Grotto 


Grotto 
Grotto 
Grave 
Grotto 
‘Grotto 
Grave 


Objects Scarabs 
——<_' — + _—— 
No. Regd. Nos. Layers No. Style 
5..1-5 la 1..Hyksos 
26..6-29 bis 2..a/b 1..Hyksos 
16. .30-44 Love 8..Hyksos 
234. .45-275 5..a/e 14..Hyksos & 
early XVIII. 
607. .276-820 7..a/g 17..Hyksos & 
early XVIII. 
Empty — 
1 Fragment = 
Fragments only — 
248. .821-1063  5..a/e 9..Hyksos- 
early XVIII. 
Empty 
10..1064-1073 3..a/c 3..XVIII Dyn. 
16..1074-1085 l1..a 5. .Hyksos 
112..1086-1196 3..a/c 7..Hyksos 
style 
32..1197-1229 1..b 1. .Hyksos- 
early XVIII. 
43..1230-1272 2..a/b 2..Hyksos 


1273: fragments only — 


Unfinished tomb 


Used as a pottery kiln in..........-- 
44..1274-1318 2..b/c 13..Hyksos— 


fa.Vidd. 


84..1319-1402 4..a/d 10..Hyksos 


5..1403-1407 1. 


-a 


1..Hyksos 


24..1408-1430 3..a/c Rifled 
Rifled. .debris of bones only. — 


Tombs 20, 21, 25, 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, not yet dug at the time the Plan 
was prepared, were excavated in 1933; the following supplement completes 
this schedule: 


SCHEDULE OF TOMBS EXCAVATED IN 1933. 


95.. 1-94 bis 6.. 
36..96-131 3. 


37..132-167 3.. 


128..168-295 1. 
72..296-367 3. 
11..368-378 1 
6. .379-384 
4. .385-388 
83. .389-471 


Shaft 
Shaft 
4.a/d 


a/f 


.a/C 


a/c 


a 
.a/c 


a 


12. .Hyksos 
8. . Hyksos 
?early XVIII 
10..XIII Dyn.: 
Hyksos: 
?early XVIIT 
12. .late Hyksos 
18. .Hyksos 


6. .Hyksos 


Grotto Tombs 33, 38, 39 and Graves 34, 36, 37 proved empty. 
A preliminary description of Tomb 31 is included in this report. 


S. SCHEDULE OF THE TOMBS SHOWN ON PLATE I 


Archeological 
Period 
Rifled 
M.B.ii 
Partly rifled 
M.B.ii-L.B.i 


M.B.ii-L.B.i 


M.B.1i 
M.B. 
E.Li 


M.B.ii-L.B.i 


E.L.ii 


M.B.ii 
Some E.B.1i 


eee a 


PLATE | 


Stile of the 
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Jericho 1952 
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Plan of the 
Necropolis 
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JERICHO, 1932, THE NECROPOLIS: POSITION AND PLAN. 


PLATE Il 
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J.32. Tomb 13 


PLAN AND LAYERs. _ 


JERICHO, 1932. TOMBS 19 AND 13. 
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TOMB 19. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE III, SHOWING POTTERY 


No. 
ils 


z. 


TYPES (M.B. ii.). 


Cat. No. 1290. Bowl of brick ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic 


form; wheel made; built up from fragments. 19. ¢. 5. 
Cat. No. 1308. Bowl of pottery; longish neck; out-turned rim; ring 
base; repaired from fragments. 19. c. 23. 


Cat. No. 1300. Bowl of yellowish ware, wet-smoothed; out-turned 
rim; ring bottom; wheel made; repaired from fragments. 19. c. 15. 


Cat. No. 1291. Dish of pinkish ware and slip, burnished; metallic 


form; ring base; wheel made. 19. c. 6. 
Cat. No. 1282. Goblet of brick ware and slip, burnished; collar round 
neck and round pedestal base. 19. b. 8. 
Cat. No. 1307. Goblet of drab ware, wet-smoothed; small pedestal 
base; part of rim missing; wheel made. 19. c. 22. 
Cat. No. 1292. Juglet of drab ware, originally wet-smoothed, now 
worn; double handle; button bottom. 19, cf. 
Cat. No. 1289. Juglet of light brick ware, thick pottery; single 
handle; button bottom; wheel made. 19. c. 4. 
Cat. No. 1283. Juglet of black ware, wet-smoothed, over-baked; 
single handle; flat bottom. 19:b9 
Cat. No. 1304. Juglet of grey ware, with brick slip; double handle; 
pointed bottom; broken. 19. c. 19. 
Cat. No. 1316. Juglet of pottery; double handle; pointed bottom; 
built up from fragments. 19. c. 31. 
Cat. No. 1306. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pinched 
lip; pointed bottom; wheel-made 19. c. 21. 
Cat. No. 1315. Fragment, bottom of pottery vessel of black ware and 
slip, burnished. 19. c. 30. 


Cat. No. 1289. Fragment, bottom of large jug of light brick ware, 
thick pottery; flat bottom, wheel made. 19. c. 


Cat. No. 1314: Dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; in-turned 


thickened rim; ring base. 19. c. 29. 
Cat. No. 1276. Lamp of brick ware with grit; flat bottom; wheel 
made. 19. b. 2. 
Cat. No. 1277. Lamp of drab ware with grit; rounded bottom, 
wheel made. 19. b. 3. 
Cat. No. 1275. Jug of yellow ware and slip, burnished; one handle; 
ring bottom. 19. b. 1. 


All these vases are now in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 


The unbracketed letters and figures at the end of each entry give the 


provenance. 
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TOMB 13. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE IV, SHOWING POTTERY 


No. 
1. 


2. 


33 


FROM LAYER 4 (MB.ii. and L.B.i,). 


Cat. No. 1104. Pot with three lateral handles; out-turned rim; ring 


base; wheel made. 13. a. 19. 
Cat. No. 1096. Pot of drab ware, wet-smoothed; has three lateral 
handles; pedestal base; wheel made. 13. a. 11. 
Cat. No. 1108 bis. Cooking-pot of gritty pottery, out-turned rim. 
13. a. 24. 
Cat. No. 1103. Pot of brick ware, wet-smoothed; has two vertical 
handles; lip missing; ring bottom; wheel made. 13. a. 18. 


Cat. No, 1095. Pot of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; has three 
lateral handles, one of which is broken; flat bottom; mouth broken; 


wheel made. 13.a; 10. 
Cat. No. 1098. Pot of brick ware, wet-smoothed; two vertical handles; 
out-turned rim, broken; wheel made. 13.4215. 


Cat. No. 1127. Pot of drab ware, wet-smoothed; thickened, out- 
turned rim; two lateral handles, one of which is broken; ring bottom; 


wheel made. 13. b. 19. 
Cat. No. 1088. Lamp of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; thickened 
rim; rounding bottom; wheel made. PSPRPS: 


Cat. No. 1097. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; elongated 
neck with collar; small pedestal base; wheel made; decorated with 


three concentric rings round centre of body. 13. a.-12. 
Cat. No. 1091. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pinched 
lip, broken; pointed bottom; wheel made. gears. 
Cat. No. 1142. Jug of yellowish ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
pinched lip, broken; pointed bottom; wheel made. 13. b. 33. 
Cat. No. 1094. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed, one handle; pinched 
lip; half pointed bottom; wheel made. 13. a9. 
Cat. No. 1090. Jug of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
lip broken; half rounded bottom; wheel made. iar. 


Cat. No. 1102. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; part 
of pinched lip broken; half pointed bottom; wheel made. 13. a. 17. 


Cat. No. 1105. Jug of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle, 
broken; round mouth; pedestal base; wheel made; traces of painted 
decoration on body. 13. a. 20. 


All these vases ave now in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 13. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE V, SHOWING BOWLS AND 


No. 
1. 


2: 


16. 


17. 


DISHES FROM LAYERS 4, B, AND C (M.B.ii.). 


Cat. No. 1101. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; metallic form; 
ring bottom; wheel made. 13. a. 16. 
Cat. No. 1152. Dish of drab ware with grit, wet-smoothed; metallic 
form; ring base; wheel made. 13> e506. 
Cat. No. 1143. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic form; 
ring bottom; wheel made. 13. b. 34. 
Cat. No. 1099. Bowl of brick ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic 
form; wheel made; part missing. 13. a. 14. 
Cat. No. 1182. Bowl of pinkish ware with grit, wet-smoothed; semi- 
metallic form; flat bottom; wheel made. 13/4, 33: 
Cat. No. 1164. Dish; semi-metallic form; ring bottom; fragments 
only. 13. c. 18. 
Cat. No. 1140. Bowl of brick ware, wet-smoothed; out-turned rim; 
ring bottom; wheel made. 13. b.. 31. 
Cat. No. 1178. Bowl of drab ware, wet-smoothed; thickened rim; 
flat bottom; wheel made; part missing. 130. 29. 
Cat. No. 1125. Dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; semi- 
metallic form; thickened rim; ring bottom; wheel made. Io: Bee 
Cat. No. 1148. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; ring base; part 
missing. 13-eZ. 
Cat. No. 1151. Bowl of drab ware, wet-smoothed; in-turned rim; ring 
bottom; wheel made; part missing. Bears co 
Cat. No. 1172. Lamp of drab ware with grit, wet-smoothed; flat 
bottom; wheel made; found inside 13. c. 24.b. 13-@) 24.c- 
Cat. No. 1171. Dish of brick ware with grit, wet-smoothed; in-turned 
rim; ring bottom; wheel made; found inside 1320; 34.—. 1320.2 
Cat. No. 1170. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; in-turned rim; flat 
bottom; wheel made; contained 13. c. 24.b and 13. c. 24.c. 13. ¢. 24. 
Cat. No. 1106. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; ring bottom; 
wheel made. Scandi. 
Cat. No. 1131. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; in-turned rim; ring 
bottom; wheel made. 13.6. 22, 
Cat. No. 1086. Dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; thickened 
rim; ring bottom; wheel made; in fragments. hisaet, 


All these vases are now in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 13. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VI, SHOWING JUGS, 
GOBLETS AND LAMPS FROM LAYERS 4, B and C (M.B. it.). 


No. 

1. Cat. No. 1134. Jug of brick ware with cream slip; double handle; 
wide elongated neck with out-turned rim; collar round base of neck; 
ring base; wheel made. 13. b. 25. 

2. Cat. No. 1120. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; double handle; wide 
elongated neck with out-turned rim and collar round base of neck; 


ring base; wheel made. IZ BOW 
3. Cat. No. 1144. Goblet of brick ware with creamish slip; mouth 
broken; wheel made. 13. Be3o5. 
4. Cat. No. 1194. Lamp of pinkish ware with grit, wet-smoothed; 
wheel made. 13. c. 45. 
5. Cat. No. 1110. Lamp of brick ware, wet-smoothed; rounding bottom; 
wheel made. 13.,.2. 
6. Cat. No. 1154. Lamp of drab ware, wet-smoothed; flat bottom; 
wheel made. 13, <7. 
7. Cat. No. 1195. Goblet of drab ware with cream slip; collar round 
neck; pedestal base. 6-55; 
8. Cat. No. 1174. Goblet of drab ware and slip; pedestal base missing; 
wheel made. T3Se220: 
9. Cat. No. 1160. Jug of grey ware with black slip, burnished; one 
handle; pinched lip; pointed bottom; wheel made. 13. c. 14. 
10. Cat. No. 1188. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pinched 
lip; pointed bottom; wheel made. 13. c. 39. 
11. Cat. No. 1122. Large jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
pinched lip, broken; flattened bottom; wheel made. 13. b. 14. 


All these vases are now in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 13. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE VII, SHOWING JUGLETS 


No. 
i 


2. 


18. 


19. 


FROM LAYERS A, B, AND C (M.B.ii.). 


Cat. No. 1100. Juglet of black ware and slip, burnished; has double 


handle and convex bottom. 13:4: 15. 
Cat. No. 1136. Juglet of grey ware and slip, burnished; double handle 
with button; convex bottom; wheel made. 132be2 le 


Cat. No. 1168. Juglet of pottery; has flat shoulders; concave sides; 
convex bottom; neck missing; built up from fragments. 13..c. 22. 
Cat. No. 1186. Juglet of grey ware, wet-smoothed; single handle; 
broad shoulders; convex bottom; wheel made. 13. ¢..37, 
Cat. No. 1139. Juglet of grey ware with brown slip, burnished; has a 
completely divided handle, one side being broken; convex bottom, 
wheel made. 13. b. 30. 
Cat. No. 1113. Juglet of grey ware and slip; button on handle; convex 


bottom; wheel made. (S2bc5, 
Cat. No. 1112. Juglet of black ware and slip, burnished; has button 
on handle; flat bottom; wheel made. 13. b. 4. 
Cat. No. 1137. Juglet of drab ware, wet-smoothed; has single handle; 
convex bottom; wheel made. 13. b. 28. 
Cat, No. 1162. Juglet of grey ware and slip; burnished; has double 
handle with button; button bottom; wheel made. 13. €. 16. 


Cat. No. 1132. Juglet of grey ware with yellowish slip; double handle 
with button; button bottom; mouth missing; wheel made. 13. b. 23. 


Cat. No. 1180. Juglet of grey ware with black slip, burnished; 


button on handle; button bottom; wheel made. 1axcosl 
Cat. No. 1177. Juglet of grey ware and slip, burnished; double handle, 
with button; button bottom; wheel made. 13.-G.28: 


Cat. No. 1163. Juglet; single handle; button bottom. ey oes YP 
Cat. No. 1179. Juglet of grey ware and slip, burnished; double handle 


with button; button bottom. 13.6390) 
Cat. No. 1119. Juglet of brick ware; neck and handle missing; 
button bottom; built up from fragments. 13. -b.1F. 
Cat. No. 1161. Juglet of yellow ware, wet-smoothed; double handle; 
button bottom; wheel made. 1320 Bk 
Cat. No. 1169. Juglet of grey ware and slip; button bottom rather 
elongated; wheel made. 13. c. 23. 
Cat. No. 1128. Juglet of brick ware, wet-smoothed; piriform; double 
handle; button bottom; wheel made. 13,t5.20: 


Cat. No. 1149. Pot of brick ware, originally wet-smoothed; one 
handle; out-turned rim; rounding bottom; the side opposite the 
handle is missing. 13..¢. 3. 
All these vases ave now in the Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE X, SHOWING LATEST TYPES 
FROM LAYERS A AND B AND SOME COMPARISONS (L.B.i.). 


No. 


ie 


z. 


Wa 
8. 
9 


Cat. No. 49. Pot of pink ware with grit, wet-smoothed; has three 
lateral handles; out-turned rim; rounded bottom. 4. a. 4 (L.). 
Cat. No. 86. Pot of drab ware, wet-smoothed; has two lateral 
handles; out-turned rim; rounded bottom with three feet. 4. b. it (12); 
Cat. No. 48. Lamp of drab ware, wet-smoothed; thickened rim; 
rounding bottom; wheel made. 4, a. 3 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 55. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; concave bottom; 
wheel made; decorated with cross and line round rim in dark brown. 

4. a. 10 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 98. Jug of drab red ware, wet-smoothed; two ear handles; 
flattened bottom. 4, b. 23 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 78. Jug of drab ware and finish; two ear handles; slightly 
flattened bottom; wheel made. 4. b. 3 (L.). 


Similar pots for comparison, found at Beisan. 


Cat. No. 102. Dish of pink ware, wet-smoothed; metallic form; ring 


: base; wheel made; contained 4. b. 28, shown on Pl. XII, No. 4 


11. 


13. 


and was found inside 4. b. 26. (4. b. 27 (H.M.G.). 
Cat. No. 83. Cooking-pot of drab ware with mixed grit, wet-smoothed; 
rough finish; semi-metallic form; rounded bottom; wheel made; signs 
of burning. 4. b. 8 (L.). 
Cat. No. 64. Pot of coarse brown ware, with large grits; has strainer 


spout, broken (shown on side of pot in drawing); ring base. 
4. a. 19 (L.). 


} Similar pots for comparison, found at Beisan. 


These objects have been deposited im the collections indicated by the 


bracketed letters explained in the following schedule: 


Palestine Museum, Jerusalem. 

Musées du Louvre, Paris. 

Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. 

University Museum, Aberystwyth. 

Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles. 
Institute of Archeology, Liverpool. 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Sir Charles Marston’s collection. 

Government House, Jerusalem. 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XI, SHOWING BASE-RING 


JUGS FROM LAYERS 4, B, AND C (LB. ii). 


” Cat. No. 59. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pedestal 


base; wheel made; decorated with lines of dull brown (hachured in 
drawing) and dark red (solid in drawing). 4. a. 14 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 87. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; ring base; 
decoration in purple. 4. b. 12 (H.M.G.). 
Cat. No. 80. Jug of light red ware with fine grit, drab surface now 
rough; one handle; pedestal base; painted decoration. 
4. b. 5 (A.M.O.). 
Cat. No. 82. Jug of brown ware with grit, wet-smoothed; one 
handle; pedestal base; wheel made; decoration in dull red. 
4. b. 7 (L.). 


5. Cat. No. 111. Jug of pinkish ware; one handle; ring bottom; w. 
made; decoration in dull brown. 4. b. 36 (L.). 


Cat. No. 173. Jug of drab ware; one handle; pedestal base; decoration 
in dull red. 4. c. 59 (I.A.L.). 


Cat, No. 158. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pedestal 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XII, SHOWING BOWLS, 


No. 
ie 


GOBLET AND JUG FROM LAYERS 4, B, AND C. 


Cat. No. 51. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; eee 
thickened rim; ring base; wheel made. a. (PMG): 
Cat. No. 63. Large dish of drab ware; aoe = ring base; 
wheel made. wt, 18 (L3. 
Cat. No. 96. Dish of drab red ware, wet-smoothed; two Se semi- 
metallic form; ring bottom; wheel made. 4.b.21{(L.). 
Cat. No. 103. Goblet of pink ware, wet-smoothed; collar round neck 


and round pedestal base; found inside 4. b. 27, which also contained : 
4. b. 26. Z 4. b. 28 (S.C.M.). 


. Cat. No. 79. Bowl of drab ware with mixed grit, wet-smoothed; 


semi-metallic form; flat bottom, slightly concave; ohare 


a b. 4 (PM). 
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TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIII, SHOWING LARGE 
TWO-HANDLED VESSELS AND A JUG, FROM LAYERS 4 AND B 
(L.B.i.). 


1. Cat. No. 108. Large jar of reddish ware; ‘eo tig abd 
bottom; wheel made. ae Ss. 33. 
2. Cat. No. 69. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pit 

lip; convex bottom; wheel made. 4.2.24 (L). 


= Es = 3. Cat. No. 107. ee ee wet-smoothed; two handles; 


flattened ALD. 32, 


ee ee ee ee 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XIV, SHOWING LARGE 
DISHES AND LAMPS FROM LAYER C. 


No. 
1 Cat. No. 138. Large bowl of yellow-red ware with grit; wet-smoothed; 
out-turned rim. 4. c. 24 (P.M.J.). 
2. Cat. No. 119. Large dish of yellow-red ware, wet-smocthed; thickened 
rim; wheel made. 4. c. 6 (B). 


3. Cat. No. 142. Large dish of yellow-red ware, wet-smoothed; not 
circular; thickened out-turned rim; ring bottom; wheel made. 
4. c. 28 (B.). 


4. Cat. No. 185 bis. Large bowl of pottery, thickened rim. 
4. c. 71 bis (L.C.M.). 


5. Cat. No. 165. Large dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; thickened 


out-turned rim; ring bottom; wheel made. 4c. 51 (HLM-G,). 
6. Cat. No. 129. Large dish of yellow-red ware, wet-smoothed; thickened 
out-turned rim; flat bottom, uneven; wheel made. 4-6. 16415 
7. Cat. No. 135. Large bowl of brick ware with coarse grit, wet- 
smoothed; thickened rim, broken; ring base. 46,22 (LAB). 
8. Cat. No. 157. Large dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; thickened 
rim; ring bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 43 (L.C.M.). 
9. Cat. No. 189. Large dish of pink ware, wet-smoothed; thickened, Zz 
out-turned rim; ring bottom; wheel made. 4-6. 15 (LAL. : 
10. Cat. No. 192. Lamp of drab ware, wet-smoothed; flattened bottom ; 
slightly concave; wheel made. 4. c. 78 (I.A.L.). 
11. Cat. No. 197. Lamp of brick ware; flat bottom; almost circular; 
wheel made. 4. c. 83 (P.M.J.). 
12. Cat. No. 120. Lamp of yellow ware with grit, wet-smoothed; flat 
bottom badly finished. 4:61. 


13. Cat. No. 163. Lamp of brick ware, wet-smoothed; thickened rim; 
very pinched lip; rounding bottom; wheel made. — 4. c. 49 (L.). 


14. Cat. No. 200. Lamp of brick ware, wet-smoothed; very pinched lip; 


rounding bottom, thick; wheel made. 4. c. 86 (P.M.J.). 
15. Cat. No. 164. Small bowl of drab ware, with rough surface; semi- 
metallic form; flattened bottom. 4. c. 50 (I.A.L.). 


16. Cat. No. 193. Small bowl of drab ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic 
form; flat bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 79 (B.). 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XV, SHOWING DISHES, 
BOWLS, AND DISHES WITH PEDESTALS, FROM LAYER C. 


No. 


1. 
Zs 


3: 


10. 


Cat. No. 179. Dish with pedestal, of drab ware, wet-smoothed; 
thickened in-t i made. = 6- BAES 2 a 


Cat. No. 114. Dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic 
form; flat bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 1 (B.). 
Cat. No. 201. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; thickened rim; 
ring bottom. 4. c. 87 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 124. Dish of yellow-red ware, wet-smoothed, very smooth 
finish; flat bottom; not circular; wheel made. 4.c. 11 (H.M.G,). 
Cat. No. 145. Dish of yellow-pink ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic 
form; flat bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 31 (L.C.M.). 
Cat. No. 199. Bowl of brick ware, wet-smoothed; ring bottom; wheel 


made. — 4. c. 85 (U.M.A.). 
Cat. No. 156. Dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic 
form; ring base; wheel made. 4. c. 42 (G.H.J.). 
Cat. No. 172. Dish of yellow ware, in-turned, thickened rim; flat 
bottom; repaired from fragments. She S58 (LCM. 
Cat. No. 186. Bowl of drab ware; semi-metallic form; flat bottom, 
wheel made. : 4-0 72. 


Cat. No. 183. Dish of thin drab ware, wet-smoothed; metallic form; 
— 2 4. c. 69 (H.M.G.). 


in-turned rim; wheel 
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JERICHO, 1932. 
TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVI, SHOWING JUGS, 
JUGLETS AND GOBLETS FROM LAYER C. 


No. 
1. Cat. No. 140. Jug of drab ware; one handle, divided; wide neck, 
out-turned rim; collar round base of neck; ring bottom; wheel made. 


4, ¢° 26 (L.). 
2. Cat. No. 115. Juglet of grey ware with grit, wet-smoothed; double 
handle; convex bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 2 (H.M.G.). 


3. Cat. No. 144. Juglet of grey ware and slip, burnished; double handle 
with oblong button; convex bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 30 (P.M.J.). 
4. Cat. No. 130. Jug of yellow-red ware with grit, wet-smoothed; one 
handle; pinched lip; rounding bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 17 (P.M.J.). 
5. Cat. No. 125. Jug of grey ware with drab slip; one handle; mouth 
broken, probably pinched lip; pointed bottom; cylindrical; wheel 
made. 4. c. 12 (1.A.L.). 
6. Cat. No. 122. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; pinched lip; pointed 
bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 9 (P.M.J.). 
7. Cat. No. 159. Jug of greyish drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
pinched lip; half pointed bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 45 (L.). 


8. Cat. No. 162. Dish with pedestal, of rock crystal. 4. c. 48. 


9. Cat. No. 177. Juglet of brick ware, wet-smoothed; single handle 
with button; button bottom; wheel made. 4. c. 63. 

10. Cat. No. 175. Vase of thin light brick ware, collar round base of neck; 
three-loop pedestal base; decorated with dark purple on upper half. 

4. c. 61 (P.M.J.). 

11. Cat. No. 176. Goblet of brick ware with cream slip; collar round base 
of neck; wheel made. 4. c. 62 (P.M.J.). 

12. Cat. No. 123. Goblet of drab ware, wet-smoothed, fine finish; 
asymmetrical. 4. c. 10 (B.). 


13. Cat. No. 167. Jug of drab ware with uneven surface; one handle; neck 
broken; flattened bottom; hand made. = 8 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 4. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XVII, SHOWING OBJECTS 
OF POTTERY, STONE AND FAIENCE FROM LAYERS D AND E 


No 
1. 


2. 


12, 


13. 


(M.B. ii.). 


Cat. No. 219. Juglet of grey ware with black slip, burnished; single 
handle; convex bottom; wheel made. 4. d. 16 bis (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 247. Juglet of black ware with slip, burnished; double 
handle with button; convex bottom. #. @y-1 {32}, 
Cat. No. 232. Juglet of grey ware with black slip, burnished; single 


handle with button; slightly concave sides; convex bottom. 
4. d. 28 (P.M.]J.). 


Cat. No. 236. Juglet of black ware, wet-smoothed; double handle; 
button bottom; decorated with two rows of punctuated ornament 
round the body. 4. d. 32 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 235. Juglet of grey ware, wet-smoothed; double handle; 
button bottom; traces of punctuated ornament. 4. d. 31. 
Cat. No. 214. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pinched 
lip; pointed bottom; wheel made. 4. d. 12 (U.M.A,). 
Cat. No. 266. Vase of serpentine; Egyptian form of XII Dynasty; 
flat bottom. 4. e. 20 (P.M.J.) 
Cat. No. 269. Vase of faience; blue, decorated all over with black 
lines. 4. e. 23. 
Cat. No. 206. Small pot of yellowish-pink ware, wet-smoothed; out- 
turned rim; flat bottom; wheel made. 4. d.5 (L.). 


Cat. No. 264. Lamp of yellowish drab ware ; in-turned rim; roundin, 
bottom; wheel made. 4. e. 18 {L.). 


- Cat. No. 233. Lamp of drab ware, wet-smoothed; lip slightly pinched; 


flat bottom; wheel made. 4. d. 29 (L.). 


Cat. No. 222. Dish of brick ware, originally wet-smoothed throughout, 
now rough inside, wet-smoothed outside; metallic form; ring bottom; 
found inside 4. d. 18 (No. 13). 4. d. 18 bis (G.H.J.). 
Cat. No. 221. Bowl of dark yellow ware; out-turned rim; ring bottom; 
contained 4. d. 18 bis (No. 12). 4. d. 18 (G.H.J.). 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 5. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XX, SHOWING JUGLETS 


13. 


14, 


AND JUGS (MB. ii). 


Cat. No. 655. Juglet of black ware with black slip, burnished; 
double handle; globular shape; wheel made. 5. g. 23 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 451. Juglet of black ware and slip, burnished; double handle 


with button; convex bottom; wheel made. 5. €. 43 a. 
Cat. No. 457. Juglet of black ware, wet-smoothed; double handle; 
flat bottom; wheel made. 5. e. 18 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 762. Juglet of drab ware, wet-smoothed; repaired from 
fragments; part of handle missing; wheel made. 5. g. 130 (P.M.]J.). 
Cat. No. 771. Juglet with cream slip; double handle with button; 
button bottom; wheel made; painted decoration in light red. 
5. g. 139 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 713. Juglet of pinkish ware smeared with black; double 
handle; piriform. 5. g. St (PAC JS). 
Cat. No. 705. Bottom of Syrian jug of fine pinkish-yellow ware. 
5. g. 73 (PMj.)- 
Cat. No. 408. Jar of drab ware with grit, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
flattened bottom; wheel made. 5. d. 38 (U.M.A.). 
Cat. No. 817. Juglet of brownish ware, wet-smoothed; button 
bottom; neck and handle missing; wheel made. 5. g. 185 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 604. Juglet of black ware, with slip, burnished; double 
handle; button bottom; decorated with punctuated ornament in 
three large panels. 5. f. 65 (P.M.J.). 


. Cat. No. 807. Jug of brick ware with drab slip; one handle; pinched 


lip; pointed bottom; wheel made. 5. g. 175 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 293. Jug of light red ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
pinched lip; pointed bottom; wheel made. 5. b. 1 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 485. Jug of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
pinched lip; half pointed bottom; wheel made. 5. e. 44 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 317. Jug of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
pinched lip; half pointed bottom; wheel made. 5. b. 25 (U.M.A.). 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 5. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXI, SHOWING JUGS FROM 


No. 


1. 


10. 


41. 


UPPER LAYERS, 4, B, C AND D (L.B.i.). 


Cat. No. 371. Jug of brick ware with brown slip, burnished, firm 
and fine; small pedestal base; an original Cypriote bilbil. 


5. 621 es: 
Cat. No. 344. Small bilbil of brown ware with brown slip, burnished, 
good thin firm pottery; wheel made. §. c. 12 (PM: 


Cat. No. 390. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed, now rough; one 
handle with two horns; wide neck; ring base; wheel made. 

5. d. 20 (P.M.J.). 
Better shown on Pl. XXII, No. 2. 


Cat. No. 375. Jug of yellowish ware with grit, grey slip; one handle, 
broken; flat bottom; wheel made. Som ot, Cee 
Cat. No. 363. Jug of brick ware with brown slip, burnished; one 
handle; long tapering bottom; pedestal base broken. 5. c. 31 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 285. Large jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; 
mouth slightly pinched; ring bottom; wheel made; painted decoration. 

5. a. 10 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 352. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; pinched 
lip; wheel made; decorated with brown concentric lines. 5. c. 20 (L.). 


Cat. No. 328. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; lip 


broken; ring bottom; wheel made. 5. b. 36 (U.M.A.). 
Cat. No. 278. Jug of brown ware with grit, wet-smoothed; poorly 
made ring bottom; wheel made; burnt. 5. a. 3 EL}. 


Cat. No. 280. Jug of yellow ware; one handle; pinched lip; slightly 
concave bottom; wheel made. 5. a. 5 (P.M.J.). 
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JERICHO, 1932. 


TOMB 5. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXII, SHOWING PAINTED 
JUGS (L.B.i.). 


1. Cat. No. 284. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; ring 


base; asymmetrical; wheel made; decorated with red ati ML). 
.a. 9 (L.). 


2. Cat. No. 307. Jug of light red ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; flat 
bottom; wheel made; painted decoration in horizontal lines. 
5. b. 15 (P.M.J.). 


3. Cat. No. 366. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; one handle; small 


pedestal base; wheel made; decorated with star pattern. 
5. c. 34 (P.M.J.). 


4. Cat. No. 469. Jug of drab ware with coarse grit, wet-smoothed; 
one handle; ring base; wheel made; decorated with purple horizontal 
lines. 5. e. 29 (P.M.J.). 


5. Cat. No. 283. Jug of drab ware, wet-smoothed; two handles; ring 
bottom; wheel made; decorated with dull purple. 5. a. 8 (L.). 


6. Cat. No. 282. Jug with dull red surface; two handles; slightly concave 
bottom; wheel made; decorated with dull purple. 5. a. 7 (P.M.J.). 


7. Cat. No. 320. Jug of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; two handles; 
slightly concave bottom; wheel made; decorated with vertical lines. 
5. b. 28 (P.M.J.). 


8. Cat. No. 304. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; two handles; 
slightly concave bottom; wheel made; decorated with brownish red. 
5. b. 12 (L.). 
9. Cat. No. 350. Jug of brick ware, wet-smoothed; two handles; flat | 
bottom; wheel made; decorated with purple lines. 5. c. 18 (P.M.J.) | 
10. Cat. No. 487. Jug of pink ware with cream slip, burnished; two 
handles; ring bottom; wheel made; decorated with dark red. 
5. e. 46 (P.M.J.). 
11. Cat. No. 291. Jug of light red ware, wet-smoothed; two handles; 
slightly concave bottom; wheel made; decorated with purple. 
5. a. 16 (P.M.J.). 
12. Cat. No. 444. Jug of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; two handles; 
ring bottom; wheel made; decorated with dull red lines. 
5. €. 6 (P.M. J.). 
43. Cat. No. 343. Jug of yellowish ware, wet-smoothed; surface now 
rough; two handles; flat bottom; wheel made. 5. c. 11 (I.A.L.). 
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TOMB 5. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXIII, SHOWING DISHES 
AND BOWLS, AND DISHES WITH PEDESTALS. 
No. 

1. Cat. No. 588. Bowl of brick ware, wet-smoothed inside, cream slip 
outside; thickened, out-turned rim; ring bottom; wheel made; 
decorated with incised oblique lines round rim. 5. f. 49 (P.M.J.). 

2. Cat. No. 348. Large bowl of drab ware with grit, originally wet- 
smoothed; thickened rim; ring bottom; wheel made. 5.¢, 16(P.M.]J,). 


3. Cat. No. 416. Bowl of drab ware, wet-smoothed; in-turned rim; ring 


bottom; wheel made. 5. d. 46 (P.M.J.). 

4. Cat. No. 326. Small dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; flat bottom. 
5. b. 34 (LA.L.). 

5. Cat. No. 299. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic form; 
ring base; wheel made. Ss 7 (PATS. 

6. Cat. No. 527. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; metallic form; ring 
base; wheel made. 5. e. 86. 

7. Cat. No. 698. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; metallic form; ring 
base; wheel made. 5. g. 66 (L.). 


8. Cat. No. 541. Dish of light brick ware, wet-smoothed; small splaying 
pedestal base; wheel made; built up from fragments, almost complete. 


5. f. 3 (L.C.M). | 
9. Cat. No. 288. Dish of light red ware, wet-smoothed; slightly concave | 
bottom; wheel made. Le ey 


10. Cat. No. 315. Dish of pink ware, wet-smoothed; in-turning rim; 
slightly concave bottom; wheel made; decorated with concentric 


brown lines inside. 5. b. 23 (L.C.ML). 
14. Cat. No. 534. Dish of brick ware, wet-smoothed; tall pedestal base, 
broken; wheel made. 5. e. 93. 


12. Cat. No. 395. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; splaying pedestal 
base; semi-metallic form; wheel made; decorated with dull red lines. 
5. d. 25 (P.M.J.). 
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‘TOMB 5. DESCRIPTION OF PLATE XXIV, SHOWING BOWLS, 


No. 


1. 


2. 


3s 


4, 


#2, 


13. 


GOBLETS, LAMPS AND A LARGE JAR. 


Cat. No. 518. Bowl of light brick ware with cream slip, burnished; 
semi-metallic form; pedestal base; wheel made. 5. e. T7 (L.). 
Cat. No. 722. Dish of drab ware, wet-smoothed; metallic form; ring 
bottom; wheel made. 5. g. 90 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 295. Bowl of drab ware, wet-smoothed; semi-metallic form; 
flat bottom; wheel made. a SS ee F 
Cat. No. 676. Goblet of yellowish ware, wet-smoothed; wheel made. 
5. g. 44 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 651. Goblet of drab ware, wet-smoothed; wheel made. 
5. g. 19 (P.M.J.). 
Cat. No. 479. Bowl of yellowish ware with grit, wet-smoothed; 
semi-metallic form; pedestal base. 5. e. 38 (I.A.L.). 
Cat. No. 483. Bowl of drab ware with yellowish slip; semi-metallic 


form; ring bottom; wheel made; repaired from fragments. 
5. e. 42 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 545. Small bowl of drab ware with grit, covered with slip; 
semi-metallic form; flat bottom; wheel made. Ne ae Et Be RF 


Cat. No. 470. Bowl or cup of brick ware, wet-smoothed; flat bottom; 


wheel made; decorated with dull red lines outside. 5. e. 30. 
Cat. No. 333. Large jar of brick ware, wet-smoothed; two ear handles; 
half pointed bottom; wheel made. 5. c. 1 (B.). 


. Cat. No. 287. Lamp of drab ware; rounding bottom. 


5.212 (PM). 
Cat. No. 501. Lamp of brick ware with grit, wet-smoothed; rounding 
bottom; in-turned rim; wheel made. 5. e. 60 (P.M.J.). 


Cat. No. 502. Lamp of brick ware with grit; flat bottom; wheel 
made. 5. e. 61 (P.M.J.). 
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JERICHO, 1932. TOMB 5. CHART SHOWING RANGE AND FREQUENCY OF TYPES. 
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JERICHO, 1932. SCARABS FROM TOMBS 19, 13, 4, AND 5. 
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Above. WORK COMMENCING IN THE CHAMBER OF TOMB 4. 
Below. PART OF LAYER €C IN TOMB 4: R. FROM THE ENTRANCE. 


Liverpool A.A.A. Vol. XX. 


PLATE XXVIII 


JERICHO, 19382. : 


Toms 4. POTTERY VESSELS ETC. ARRANGED IN THEIR LAYERS. Pr 


Liverpool A.A.A. Vol. XX. 
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Above. THE CLEARING OF LAYER b IN Tome 5. 
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